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An.  I.  The  HUtory  o/*  British  India.  By  James  Mill,  Esq,  In 
Three  Volumes,  4td.  London.  1817. 

I^ROM  our  infancy  we  have  been  accustomed  to  connect 
^  ideas  of  Imundlcss  ma^ificcnce  and  inexhaustible  trea¬ 
sure,  with  tlie  re^ons  of  the  East;  and  nearly  every  docu¬ 
ment  which,  in  raaturer  years,  has  been  presented  to  our  ima¬ 
gination  or  our  understanding,  has,  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree^ 
contributed  to  sustain  the  illusion.  The  causes  which  have 
tended  to  contirm  and  to  increase  this,  are  various:  the  exag¬ 
gerations  of  Eastern  writers ;  the  richness  of  Oriental  dress  and 
decoration  ;  the  passion  for  pomp  and  splendour  which  has 
distinguished  many  of  the  Asiatic  inonarchs,  together  with  Uie 
highly  wrought  descriptions  of  travellers,  dazzled  by  the  glare 
of  jewelry  which  adorned  the  persons  of  the  Shahs  and  Rajahs 
of  ‘gorgeous  Ind';  have  all  contributed  to  feed  the  vulgar 
taste  for  the  marvellous,  and  to  create  and  keep  up  a  vague 
and  undctinable,  but  universally  diiTused  belief  of  the  measure¬ 
less  wealth  of  the  East.  Subsequent  events,  and  more  dis¬ 
tinct  knowledge,  have  but  imperfectly  assisted  in  scattering 
these  floating  visions,  by  communicating  more  specific  and  far 
humbler  notions  on  this  point.  Mr.  Maurice,  who,  in  language 
of  singular  self-comidacency,  assumed  to  himself  the  high  of¬ 
fice  of  historian  of  India,  and  who  has  been  probably  so  con¬ 
sidered  by  superficial  rcailers,  has  contributed  greatly  to 
strengthen  these  misconceptions.  He  seems  to  have  taken  the 
tlricntal  writers  for  his  models  :  his  style  is  almost  as  florid  and 
unimjiressive  as  theirs ;  and  he  exhibits  a  similar  di8|)oaitioii 
to  receive  with  uncrilicising  admiration,  the  various  exaggera¬ 
tions  which  it  was  his  task  to  sift  and  to  reduce.  Ilia  work, 
however,  was  not  without  value,  as  it  brought  together  much 
information  that  lay  scattered ;  it  was  evidently,  too,  the  com- 
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position  of  a  scholar,  anil  bore  the  marks  of  praiseworthy  ilili- 
pence.  l!a<l  a  somewhat  severer  ilisiretioii  been  exerciseil, 
coulfl  Mr.  Maurice  hiu  liave  ilesisteil  from  his  perpetual  puffs, 
his  nauseous  tiattery,  uiui  his  (pierulous  intimations  of  public 
iieplect  ;  had  he  abstained  from  undipnilied  complaints  of  an 
evpenae  which  nobody  had  asked  him  to  hazard,  from  flou- 
risiiinir  his  hookseller’s  bill  in  the  eyes  of  his  readers,  and  from 
cottsuminp  in  idle  apolopies  for  breiity,  the  space  that  would 
have  sufficed  for  important  hut  rejected  details,  he  would  have 
estalilishcd  a  tnuch  sfrontier  claim  to  what  he  rather  too  arro¬ 
gantly  anticipated,  the  thanks  of  posterity,  than  by  weakly 
cliallenpinp  comparison  with  Robertson  and  llume. 

Ihit  the  romantic  dream  of  Driental  wealth  and  mapnifieence 
will  last  no  longer.  'I'lic  theories  which  have  assi:;ned  a  remote 
and  refined  civilization  to  the  nations  of  Kastern  Asia,  and  all  the 
exupirer.uions  on  which  those  s)H‘culutions  are.  founded,  have 
been  brought  down  to  tln^ir  just  dimensions  by  Mr.  Mill,  who  has 
jiroduceil  a  work  than  which  wc  never  n  ad  any  affording  >tronger 
and  surer  indications  of  a  petndrating  and  powerfni  mind,  and  of  [i 
extensive  and  accurate  knowledge,  lie  has  evaded  nothing.  I 
He  has  passed,  with  firm  step  and  discriminating  eve,  through  ail  I 
the  iiitinite  eiitunglements  of  Hindu  law,  society,  literature, 
arts,  maimers,  religion,  and  government ;  with  a  mastery  and 
decision  of  which  we  cannot  sufficiently  express  our  admiration, 
he  has  relieved  his  subject  of  all  that  was  extraneous,  steadily 
rejected  all  that  hud  no  claim  to  deference  as  authority,  brought  i 
scattered  and  apparently  incoherent  particulars  into  order  and  n 
arrangement,  and,  ahove  all,  hy  the  clear,  consistent,  and  deter* 
mined  applieation  of  principles,  has  given  definition  to  the  dis¬ 
tressing  vagueness,  and  throw  n  strong  light  upon  the  bewildering 
obscurity,  whicli  so  greatly  embarrass  the  most  attentive  reader, 
in  the  theology  and  literature  of  Hindustan.  The  condeiisutiou 
of  matter  and  reasoning  in  these  volnmes,  is  altogether  extraor¬ 
dinary;  and  the  language,  though  occasionally  awkward,  is,  od 
the  whole,  an  admirable  medium  of  thought  and  narrative  :  it  it 
always  clear,  vigorous,  and  distinct,  and  not  unfreipiently  cbarac- 
terised  by  as  nuicb  of  polish  and  ornament  us  can  well  consist 
with  closeness  and  strength.  The  Author  has  kept  in  view,  with  I 
unvarying  constancy,  the  spirit  of  his  motto  :  he  has  investi¬ 
gated  and  narrated  pretffte  et  dlMti'ncte  ;  sermone  quodam  aefivo 
et  maHCulo^  nnsquam  diijredicndoy  nil  amplijlcandn. 

Ill  whatever  direction  the  investigator  of  Indian  history  iniy 
urosi'cute  his  inquiries,  he  fimls  himself  embarrassed,  not  only 
by  the  various  and  sometimes  contricling  authorities  to  which 
ho  must  recur,  hut  hy  the  extensiveness  and  irregularity  of  the 
ground  which  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  pre-occiipy  and  clear,  be- 
fora  ba  cau  makebU  way  with  slcadinesi  aud  success,  la  these 
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preliminary  operations,  Mr.  IMill  has  acquitted  himself  with 
skill.  His  first  volume  contains,  first,  a  rapid  hut  distinct  sketch 
of  the  history  of  British  intercourse  with  India,  previous  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  ditfiTcnt  comoDercial  intert^ts  into  one 
Company,  in  the  reitrn  of  Anne  ;  secondly,  a  comprcssetl  hut 
comprehensive  dis^est  of  all  the  important  particulars  connected 
with  the  ancient  history,  manners,  relii^ion,  laws,  and  situation 
of  the  Hindus  ;  and  thirdly,  a  history  of  the  Muliommedan  inva¬ 
sions  ami  suhju^itions  of  Indian  territory,  carried  down  to  the 
close  of  the  Mot^iil  dynasty.  All  this  is  preparatory  to  the 
subsequent  portion  of  liis  work,  which  contains  the  history  of 
the  British  connexion  with  Hindustan. 

The  chapttT  on  the  Chronolo^^y  and  Ancient  History  of  the 
Hindus,  is  brief  but  instructive;  and  the  notes  contain  the  re¬ 
sults  of  extensive  research  directed  to  the  elucidation  of  this 
important  point.  Mr.  Mill  uses  very  little  ceremony  with  the  ab¬ 
surd  pretensions  of  the  Brahmens  to  hi^h  antiquity.  Our  readers 
are  aware  that,  with  exagi^eration  almost  hy]>er-oriental,  the 
fabricators  of  Indian  history  have  indult^ed  themselves  in  all  kinds 
of  extravagance  in  this  particular.  The  iiroj^ress  of  time  is 
distinguished  by  four  ^and  divisions,  called  V  up>,  respectively 
denominated  8atya,  Treta,  Dwapar,  and  Cali.  Th^  first  of 
tht'se  comprehended  a  space  of  1,7*28,000  years  ;  the  second, 
1,200,060;  the  third,  901,000  ;  and  the  fourth,  in  which  we 
now  live,  and  of  which  nearly  5000  years  are  past,  will  include 
432,000. 

*  The  character  wliich  the  Brahmens  oisign  to  the  several  yun,  is  a 
remarkable  part  of  their  system.  The  Satya  yug  is  distinguisked  by 
the  epithet  of  golden  ;  The  Treta  yug  by  that  of  silver  ;  The  Dwapar 
vug  by  tl)at  of  copper  ;  And  the  Cali  yug  is  denominated  earthen. 

In  these  several  ages,  the  virtue,  the  life,  and  the  stature  of  man  ex¬ 
hibited  a  remarkable  diversity.  In  the  Satya  yug,  tbe  whole  race  were 
virtuous  and  pure  ;  the  life  of  man  was  10(),()6o  years  ;  and  bis  stature 
21  cubits.  In  the  Treta  yug,  one  third  of  mankind  were  corrupt ;  and 
human  life  was  reduced  to  10,000  years.  One  half  of  the  human 
race  were  depraved  in  tbe  Dwapar  yug,  and  1000  years  iiounded  the 
period  of  life.  In  tbe  Cali  yug  all  men  are  corrupt,  and  human  life 
IS  restricted  to  100  years.  But  though  in  the  Satya  yug,  men  lived 
only  1(X),000  years,  Satyavrala,  according  to  thecbromilogicul  fiction, 
reigned  1,728,000  years;  in  the  Treta  yug,  human  life  extended  only 
to  10,000  years,  yet  fifty-five  princes  reigned,  at  a  medium,  more 
than  23,000  years  each  ;  in  the  Dwapar  yug,  though  the  life  of  man 
was  reduced  to  1,000  years,  the  duration  of  the  reigns  was  even  ex¬ 
tended,  for  tw'cnty-nine  princes  in  this  period  held  the  sceptre  each 
for  29,763  years.’  Vol.  I.  p.  97. 

Wc  ^hall  spare  otirscives  any  comment  upon  these  whoh'sale 
tbsurdilies,  or  upon  the  minor  orieutalisms  with  which  they  are 
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dn^H€il  up.  They  are  tbe  monstrous  and  unnatural  fictions  of  a 
^  |)eo|)le  pcrfcclly  destitute  of  hiatorical  records/  and  fully  bear 
out  the  assertion,  that  ^  the  Hrahmens  are  the  most  audacious, 

^  and  perhaps  tbe  most  uiu»kllful  fabricators,  >vith  ^hom  Uie 
^  annals  of  fable  have  yet  made  us  acquainted.*  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  little  cause  for  regret  that  we  have  so  few  illustratiens  of 
the  ancient  history  of  tlie  Hindus,  since  we  are  in  possession 
of  enough  for  all  the  roaUTial  purposes  of  inquiry  ;  the  investi¬ 
gations  of  Kuropcaus  having  anorded  distinct  elucidations  of  tbe 
state  of  society  in  Hindustan  during  a  long  lapse  of  years. 
Though  the  historian  cannot  trace  tbe  Indian  dynasties,  nor  tbe 
achievements  of  tbeir  monarchs,  yet,  he  is  enabled  to  describe 
Uie  social  and  |>olitical  condition  of  the  Hindus,  tbeir  various 
arts,  tlu^ir  creeds,  and  their  manners,  from  authentic  documents 
and  satisfactory  inferences. 

Tbe  most  remarkable  feature  of  Hindu  society,  is,  unquestion¬ 
ably,  tbe  institution  of  Caste,  or  the  division  of  the  social  boily 
into  four  grand  classes,  separated  from  each  other  by  strong  and, 
in  tbe  case  of  the  lower  tribes,  oppressive  distinctions.  The 
Urahmens,  or  priestly  caste,  with  whom  this  classitication  must 
have  originated,  occupy  the  principal  station,  and  are  represented 
by  the  sacred  books  as  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  the  Creator. 
The  Cshatryas,  or  military  tribe,  sprang  from  bis  arm  ;  the 
Vaisyas,  or  agricultural  class,  W(^rc  produced  from  bis  thigh ; 
and  tbe  degraded  Sudras,  tbe  servile  caste,  came  from  his  foot. 
Tliese  distinctions  aie  fenced  in  by  high  privileges  attached  to 
tbe  superior  classes,  and  by  arbitrary  and  appalling  penalties  de¬ 
nounced  against  those  of  the  lower  castes  who  shall  violate,  in  the 
smallest  di  gree,  the  dignities  and  immunities  of  the  higher. 
Irreverent  language  to  a  Brahmen  from  a  Sudra,  is  punished  by 
thrusting  a  rt'dhot  ‘  iion  style  teu  fingers  long’  into  liis  mouth  ; 
and  the  auiLcity  of  an  attempt  on  the.  \)ai  t  of  one  of  the  servile 
class,  to  give  instruction  to  one  of  the  priestly  triU*,  is  to  be 
v  isited  hy  pouring  hot  oil  into  tbemoutli  and  ears  of  the  olTender. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  tribe,  or  rather,  a  series  of  tribes, 
sprung  in  in  the  forbidden  and  iinliallowed  mixture  of  tliedilfe- 
rent  castes.  These  are  divided  and  graduated  according  to  the 
<iilVerence  in  dignity  and  privilege  of  the  parents  ;  but  the  lowest 
of  them  all,  is,  the  wretched  child  of  a  Sudra  father  and  a  Brah- 
inen  female.  'I'ln'  individuals  of  this  class,  who  are  denominated 
Cli.mdalas,  are  objects  of  perfect  loathing  and  disgust.  Such 
is  the  ahjeeiness  of  their  condition,  tluit  they  are  excluded  from 
(owns,  and  compelled  to  confine  their  abliorrcnl  association 
to  sequestered  ‘ipots.  To  them  are  assigned  the  contaminating 
otlices  :  they  are  the  huriers  of  the  dead,  and  the  executioners 
of  the  last  extremities  of  law. 

Tbe  Govcruiucnt  of  Hindustan  has  always  conformed  to  tbt 
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Asiatic  model,  ceotcring  in  one  individual  all  the  various  attri¬ 
butes  of  arbitrary  power,  excepting  those  which  are  claimed 
and  exercised  by  the  priests.  The  monarch  is  described, 
in  the  records  of  Hindu  law,  in  terms  which  leave  no  doubt 
of  his  uncontrolled  supremacy.  *  A  king,*  says  the  law  of 
Menu,  *  is  formed  of  partich*s  from  the  chief  guardian  deities, 

*  and  consequently  surpasses  all  mortals  in  glory.  Like  the  sun, 
‘  he  burns  eyes  and  hearts ;  nor  can  any  human  creature  on 
‘  earth  even  gaze  on  him.  lie,  lire  and  air;  He,  the  god  of 

*  criminal  justice ;  lie,  the  genius  of  wealth  ;  He,  the  regent 

*  of  waters;  He,  the  lord  of  the  firmament.  A  king,  even 

*  though  a  child,  must  not  be  treated  lightly,  from  an  idea  that 
‘  he  is  a  mere  mortal :  No ;  he  is  a  powt‘rful  divinity,  wlio 

*  ap|)ears  in  human  shape.  In  his  anger,  death.  He  who  shews 
‘  hatred  of  the  king,  through  delusion  of  mind,  will  certainly 
‘  perish  ;  for  speedily  will  the  king  a|>ply  his  heart  to  that  man’s 

*  destruction.*  'I'lie  system  of  rule  was,  by  I  he  delegation  of 
authority  ;  the  empire  being  divided  into  distinct  provinces,  over 
each  of  which  presided  a  vicegarent,  who  exercise*!,  within 
narrower  limits,  a  dictation  and  dominion  not  less  absolute  than 
those  of  his  sovereign.  The  plan  of  government  and  jurisdiction 
was  the  same  in  the  section,  as  in  the  whole  ;  and  where  the 
province  was  of  extent  too  great  to  he  regulate*!  hy  tlic  personal 
administration  of  a  single  individual,  the  system  of  subdivision 
was  resorted  to  ;  eacli  of  the  parts  liaving  over  it  an  inf**rior 
governor,  depute*!  by  the  viceroy,  an*l  ruling  witli  the  samo 
despotic  and  unlimited  authority.  A  scheme  of  inspection,  rudely 
conceived  and  inadecpiately  executed,  was  established  us  a  re¬ 
straint  upon  tlic  abuses  to  which  this  arbitrary  rule  was  obviously 
and  inevitably  liable.  The  king  is  direcltul  by  the  law,  t*>  select 
a  council  consisting  of  men  noble,  brave,  aiul  learned,  an*l 
always  to  commit  the  olliceof  chief  minister  to  a  Hrabmeii.  Both 
the  military  and  the  judicial  prerogatives  and  duties,  belong  to  the 
monarch.  The  administration  of  the  law  is  simple  nn*l  *lircrtin 
its  fonns  of  process,  but,  in  its  result,  it  was  almost  invariably 
‘letermiiied  by  the  grossest  an*l  most  unabashe*!  <’*)rriipli*)ii.  And 
ahliougli  the  judicial  authority  is  ostensibly  U'^signed  to  the  s*ive- 
reign,  yet,  in  reality,  it  was  wreste*!  from  bis  liuiiilby  the  reserva¬ 
tions  and  encroachments  of  the  priesthood,  who  had  succt'sslully 
usurped  the  tbr*^  great  branches  of  the  p<iwers  of  government, 
the  legislative,  the  judicial,  an*!  t!ie  administrative.  The  laws 
of  tlie  Hindus  appt^ar  imlc^d  to  have  boim  designed  to  give  to 
the  king  little  more  than  the  labour  and  responsibility  of  govern¬ 
ment,  while  the  Brahmens  slioiil*!  remain  possessors  of  the 
power.  The  following  extract  will  alford  a  s|>ecimen  of  the 
clearness  and  acuteness  with  which  Mr.  Mill  supplies,  by 
reasoning,  the  incompleteness  of  his  materials. 
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*  Tlie  uncontroinble  sway  of  superstition,  in  rude  and  ignorant 
times,  confers  upon  its  ministers  such  extraordinary  privileges,  tbit 
the  kioc  and  the  priest  are  generally  the  same  person  ;  and  it  appears 
iomcwhat  remarkable  that  the  Bralimcns,  who  usurped  among  tlieir 
countrymen  so  much  distiiiclion  and  authority,  did  not  invest  them* 
•elves  with  the  splendour  of  royalty.  It  generally  happens  that  some 
accidental  circumstances,  of  which  little  account  was  taken  at  the 
time,  and  which  after  a  lapse  of  many  ages  it  is  impossible  to  trace, 
gave  occasion  to  those  peculiarities  w  hich  we  remark  in  the  atfairs  and 
characters  of  nations  ;  and  with  this  retlection  it  is  found  that  we 
must  very  often  content  ourselves.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  unnatural 
to  suppose,  that  to  a  people,  over  w  hom  the  love  of  repose  exerts  a 
wonderful  sway,  and  in  whose  character  aversion  to  danger  forms  a 
principal  ingredient,  the  toils  and  perils  of  the  sword  appeared  to 
surpass  the  advantages  witli  whicli  it  was  attended  ;  and  that  the  Brah¬ 
mens  thus  transferred  to  the  hands  of  others,  what  was  a  source  of  too 
much  labour,  as  w’ell  as  danger,  to  be  retained  in  their  own. 

‘  many,  liowevcr,  and  important  wore  the  powers  which  this  class 
reserved  to  themselves,  that  the  kingly  state  appears  reduced  to  that  of 
a  dependant  and  secoiulary  oflice.  We  should  expect  to  hnd  the  sove¬ 
reign  a  mere  cipher.  With  tliisinfercncethe  fact  does  not  appear  to  corre- 
f>(>ond.  'The  monuments  of  the  Hindus,  imperfect  as  they  are,  convince 
us  that  tlieir  munarchs  enjoyed  no  small  share  both  of  authority,  and 
of  lliat  kliul  of  splendour  which  corresponded  w  ith  the  state  of  society. 
They  had  entrusted  to  them  two  engines,  tlic  power  of  which  their 
history  serves  remarkably  to  display  :  'fliey  were  masters  of  the  army ; 
and  they  were  masters  of  the  public  revenue.  These  two  circumstances, 
it  appears,  were  sudicient  to  counterbalance  the  legislative,  and  the 
judicative,  and  even  a  great  part  of  tlie  executive  power,  reinforced 
by  all  the  authority  of  an  overhearing  superstition,  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  Brahmens,  'fliese  threw  around  the  sovereign  an  ex¬ 
ternal  lustre,  with  which  the  eyes  of  uncultivated  men  are  easily 
dA/./.ied.  In  dangerous  and  disorderly  times,  when  every  thing  which 
the  nation  vniues  is  placed  on  the  soldier’s  sword,  the  commander,  by 
universal  consent,  exercises  unlimited  authority.  So  frccpienlly  is 
this  the  situation  of  a  rude  and  uncivilized  people,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  rapacious  and  turbulent  neighbours,  that  it  becomes  in  a 
great  measure  the  habitual  order  of  things.  The  king,-  by  commanding 
both  tlie  force  and  the  revenue  of  the  state,  had  in  his  hands  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  gifts  and  favours  ;  the  potent  instrument,  in  short,  of 
patronage  ;  aud  the  jealousy  and  rivalship  ot  the  ditferent  «cts  of 
competitors  would  of  their  own  accord  give  him  a  great  intlucnco 
over  the  Brahmens  them.selves.  'I'he  di.strihution  of  gilts  and  favours 
is  so  powerful  an  engine,  that  the  man  who  enjoys  it  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  is  absolute ;  with  whatever  checks  he  may  appear  to  he  sur¬ 
rounded  ;  even,  ns  in  the  case  of  tlie  Hindu  sovereigns,  though  almost 
every  power  of  government  may  appear  to  be  lodged  in  other  hands.' 
pp.  131 — 132% 

T’lio  chapter  on  I.aws  is  singularly  luminous  and  instrnrtive. 
The  Hindu  code  seems  tube  a  mass  of  ineobercucy,  destitute, 
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at  least  in  its  divisions  and  attempts  at  arran^eiueut,  even  of 
those  minor  pretensions  to  discrimination  \%liich  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Ici^ul  systems  of  some  other  imperfectly  civilized  nations. 
The  rude  and  obvious  distinction  between  persons  and  thingS) 
was  Mar  above'  the  crude  notions'  of  Hindu  legislators  ;  and 
even  the  classification  of  laws  under  the  desit^nations  of  civil 
and  penal,  is  unaccountably  neglected  in  their  most  celebrated 
legal  digests.  Neither  are  the  details,  though  excessively 
minute  in  certain  instances,  hotter  entitled  to  admiration  than 
the  general  distriimtioii.  On  the  contrary,  the  proofs  of  an  im¬ 
perfect  state  of  intellectual  development,  multiply  u|h)ii  us  in 
in  all  directions  :  for  instance,  a  distinction  is  made,  in  estimating 
the  value  of  evidence, bet  ween  the  father  of  male,  and  the  father  of 
female  children.  A  still  more  gross  and  glaring  instance  of  legis¬ 
lative  absurdity,  is  presented  in  the  positive  recommendation, 
in  certain  specified  cases,  of  perjury.  The  trial  by  ordeal,  in 
various  modes  of  folly  more  or  less  complicated,  holds  a  higb 
rank  in  the  institutes  of  the  Hindus.  The  spirit  of  retaliation 
pervades  their  penal  laws  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  dictating 
the  most  barbarous  and  revolting  mutilations.  The  grossest 
violations  of  the  principle  of  cMjiiality,  must  be  expected  to  occur 
in  such  a  code.  Accordingly,  as  the  criminality  of  an  action  is 
estimated  by  the  rank  of  the  person  against  whom  the  olfeiice  is 
committed,  so,  the  scale  of  punishment  is  in  all  cases  graduated 
to  correspond  with  the  rank  of  the  otVendcr.  A  Siidra  is  punished 
with  the  most  revolting  cruelty.  Indeed,  ^  notwithstanding  thu 
^  mildness  which  has  generally  been  attributed  to  the  Hindu 
^  character,  hardly  any  nation,'  says  Mr.  Mill,  *  is  distinguished 
‘  for  more  sanguinary  laws.* 

The  system  of  Taxation  which  has  prevailed  in  India,  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  defective  and  opjircssive,  when  the  laws 
for  the  administration  of  justice  were  characterised  by  so  much 
imbecility.  That  enlightened  regard  to  the  various  resources  of 
a  couniry,  that  salutary  anxiety  to  ascertain  the  least  injurious 
modes  of  levying  the  supplies,  which  distinguish,  or  at  least 
ought  to  disliiiguisli,  the  operations  of  tinaiicc*  in  European 
countries,  are,  in  the  East,  wholly  unknown.  Qmtvunque  modo 
rem^  is  the  principle  of  Asiatic  financiers ;  the  ui  ponniit  recte^  never 
embarrasses  their  calculations.  Hence  result  the  most  intolera¬ 
ble  aggressions  upon  property,  and  the  most  oppressive  imposts 
upon  every  article  which  it  may  please  the  lu^t^dy  despot  to  con¬ 
sider  as  a  convenient  source  of  revenue.  The  taxes  were  levied 
in  kind,  on  the  Hyot,  or  husliandiiian,  by  the  Zemindar,  who, 
deducting  a  stipulated  portion  for  himsell,  traiislerred  the  balance 
to  the  king.  'Ihe  original  and  permaiieiit  property  of  the  soil,  is 
vested  in  the  sovereign.  Upon  this  |>oiiit,  it  seems,  there  has  bc»?ii 
iDaintaiued  a  considerable  difiereiice  of  opinion,  some  inielligeui 
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Europeans  ImTin^  assigned  the  ownership  of  the  soil  to  th« 
Kemindar,  and  others,  to  the  Ryot.  Mr.  Mill  haa  clearly  shewn, 
that  though  the  Ryot  has,  by  long  prescription,  acquired  on  here¬ 
ditary  tenantship,  equivalent  to  right  of  possession,  the  sovereign 
had  always  reserved  the  privilege  of  exacting  as  large  a  portion 
as  he  might  choose  to  claim,  of  the  produce  of  the  land.  ‘  All 
‘  which  is  valuable  in  the  soil,  after  the  deduction  of  what  is  due 
‘  to  the  sovereign,  belongs  of  incontestihlc  right  to  the  Indian 
‘  liuihandman.'  I'he  claims  of  the  Zemindar  seem  to  rest  on  a 
very  slender  basis. 

The  Religion  of  the  Hindus  is  an  almost  inexhaustible  subject. 
\Ve  shall  but  very  slightly  allude  to  it  in  this  place,  as  we  shall 
shortly  have  occasion  to  make  it  the  subject  of  more  spc'citic 
attention.  Kxeepting  in  a  few  particulars  to  which  we  could  not 
give  an  altogether  uiupialitied  asst'ut,  ^Ir.  Mill  has  analysed  and 
dissecte<l  the  strange  and  bewildering  mythology  of  Hindustan, 
with  an  interest,  precision,  and  felicity  of  illustration  not  to  be 
surpassed.  His  chapter  on  this  subject,  is  replete  with  valuable 
information  and  instructive  remark,  and  might  almost  be  entitled 
a  philosophical  history  of  idolatry  and  superstition.  His  accurate 
distinctions,  and  just  and  able  reasonings,  tend  to  impress  upon 
the  reader’s  mind,  although  there  are  no  express  allusions  to  the 
subject,  a  dee|)er  reverence  for  that  pure  ami  nndefile<l  system 
of  religious  faith  and  duty  to  which  every  frcsli  exposure  of  the 
true  character  of  heathenism  aH’ords  a  distinct  testimony,  and  is 
a  gratifying,  thougli  it  may  he  an  undesigned,  homage. 

The  subject  of  the  next  chapter,  is,  Indian  Manners,  We 
roust  not,  however,  forget  (hat  \\9  are  still  occupied  with  merely 
preliininary  mailer.  Much  of  the  social  and  individual  character 
of  the  Hindus,  may  be  inferre<l  from  the  peculiarities  of  their 
religion,  and  from  the  intluencc  of  Caste  :  much,  however,  having 
no  relereuee  to  either  their  religious  or  political  institutions,  would 
remain  to  be  dt  seribe<l.  I'hotigh  marriage  is  regarded  by  (ho 
Hindus  as  an  act  of  piety,  in  fact,  excepting  in  certain  spwi- 
fied  cases,  us  a  part  of  religious  duty,  yet,  in  no  portion  of  the 
globe  are  women  held  in  greater  contempt,  or  placed  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  of  more  humiliating  dependence :  they  are  considered  as 
siihservient  to  little  more  than  the  gratification  of  appetite,  and 
the  |^r|K'tuation  of  the  human  race.  The  excessive  gn)ssnes9 
of  Eastern  language,  even  in  the  presence,  and  from  the  very 
lips  of  women,  is  at  once  the  proof  and  the  consequenre  of  this 
state  of  sexual  intercourse. 

In  general,  the  Indian  character  is  marked  by  an  entire  absence 
of  the  iiioial  sense.  The  effl*minacy  of  his  person,  and  the  gentle¬ 
ness  of  his  addn'ss,  are  not  more  remarkable  in  the  Hindu,  than 
his  propt'iisity  to  servile  llattery,  and  his  audacious  and  systematic 
contempt  of  truth.  In  addition  to  these  vile  qualities,  he  is  in- 
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hospitable,  hanttiearte<l,  tiiiiid,  yet  ferocious,  and  to  a  remarkable 
dec^ree  litis;iou8  and  abusive.  Indolence,  avarice,  and  personal 
filthiness,  may  be  thrown  into  the  scale,  to  supply  any  deficiency 
in  this  hideous  estimate. 

In  the  Arts, — those,  at  least,  to  the  exercise  of  which  they  were 
excited  by  theexii;encies  of  life,  the  love  of  shew,  or  the  iniliitMice 
of  superstition,  the  Hindus  had  made  some  progress  ;  tltougli 
by  no  means  to  the  extent  which  the  exaggerations  of  travellers 
have  imposed  upon  Euro|>ean  credulity.  In  Architecture,  mag¬ 
nitude,  costliness,  and  minute  elaboration  of  details,  urtMntima- 
tions  rather  of  unrefined  notions,  than  of  real  science  ;  and  the 
Hindus  ap|>ear  to  have  realised  nothing  beyond  tiiese.  In  all 
their  representations  of  the  human  form,  we  have  never  b<»eu  able 
to  discover  any  real  knowledge  of  the  figure  ;  thougii  we  have 
seen  metal  casts  which  have  indicated  a  sutliciently  correct  obser¬ 
vation  of  its  general  outline  and  proportions.  'I'he  fineness  and 
delicacy  of  the  cotton  fabrics  of  Hindustan,  are  proofs  of  great 
dexterity  and  pliability  of  finger,  and  contrast  strangidy  with 
the  rudeness  of  the  loom  in  which  they  are  wrought.  The  im¬ 
plements  of  hnshnndry  are  of  the  most  awkward  kind.  ‘  Every 
‘  thing  which  savours  of  ingenuity,’  says  Mr.  Mill,  ‘  even  the 
‘  most  natural  results  of  common  observation  and  good  sense, 

‘  are  foreign  to  the  agriculture  of  the  Hindus.'  The  art  of 
cutting  and  polishing  jewelry,  and  of  proilucing  fine  goldsmith’s 
work,  which  they  possess  in  great  perfection,  furnishes  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  high  civilization,  since  it  has  heen  common  among 
nations  who  have  exhibited,  in  every  imj>ortant  respect,  hut  little 
signs  of  advancement. 

An  investigation  of  the  Literature  of  Hindustan,  furnishes 
Mr.  Mill  with  additional  illustrations  of  the  characteristically  low 
attainments  and  barbarous  taste  of  the  Hindus.  Dr.  Huchnnan’s 
scnlimentson  this  subject  arestrongly,  and,  webelievc, correctly  ex¬ 
pressed.  ‘  No  useful  science,’  he  remarks,*  have  the  Brahmens  <lif- 
‘  fiisi'd  among  their  followers :  history  they  have  abolished  ^morality 
‘  they  have  dejiressod  to  the  utmost ;  and  the  <lignity  anil  powerof 
‘  the  altar,  they  have  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  state  and  the  riglits 
‘  of  the  subject.’  Mr.  Mill  has  hestoweil  great  and  sMCc<*ssfiil  at¬ 
tention  on  the  abstruse  questions  connectetl  with  the  Astronomy 
of  Inilia.  The  hypothesis  of  its  antiquity  and  its  <lecisive  attes¬ 
tation  of  an  advanced  progress  in  science,  was  first  maintained  by 
the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Hailly,  and  strenuously  supported 
by  Voltaire  and  others  of  that  school,  as  an  unanswerable  in¬ 
validation  of  the  statements  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  Wit¬ 
nessing  the  evils  of  Pojiery,  and  confounding  them  with  the 
effects  of  Christianity  itself,  these  eminent  though  misguided 
men 

*  embraced  with  extreme  credulity  and  actual  entbuslafni,  the 
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acc’ounU  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Chinese  and 'Hindoos,  as  dis¬ 
proving  entirely  the  accounts  in  the  books  of  Moses,  of  the  duration 
of  the  present  race  of  men.  When  a  case  occurred  in  which  it  appeared 
that  this  favourite  conclusion  could  be  established  on  the  strength  of 
astronomical  observations  and  mathematical  reasoning,  the  grand  ob¬ 
ject  seemed  to  be  accomplished.  The  argument  was  laboured  with 
the  utmost  diligence  by  Mons.  Bailly,  was  received  with  unbounded 
applause,  and  for  a  time  regarded  as  a  demonstration  in  form  of  the 
falsehood  of  Christianity.' 

Professor  Playfair,  of  Ediidnir‘;b,  embraced  the  doctrine  of 
Bailiy,  and  has,  in  the  i'hilosophicai  Transactions,  and  in  the 
Kdinburgli  Review,  endeavoured  to  establish  its  truth,  and  to 
repel  the  arguments  by  wbicli  it  is  assailed.  Mr.  Bentley,  ‘  who 

*  has  paid  more  attention  than  any  other  European  to  the  books 
‘  of  Hindu  astronomy,'  utVirms,  that  they  are  all  modern,  and 
that  the  pretended  proofs  of  their  antiquity  are  ^  founded  only 

*  on  forgery.'  In  addition  to  this  statement,  we  have  the  high 
authority  of  Laplace,  and  that  of  ‘  an  eminentornameut  of  our  coun* 

*  try,’  who  ‘  not  only  reject  the  inference  of  the  great  antiquity 

*  and  perfection  of  the  Hindu  astronomy,  but,  from  the  evidence 
‘  offered,  draw  a  conclusion  directly  the  reverse  ;  viz.  that  this 

*  iK’ieiicc  is  in  the  very  same  state  of  infancy  among  the  Hindus 

*  with  all  the  other  branches  of  knowledge.'  On  this  point, 
the  comments  of  Mr.  Mill  himself,  are  full  of  force  ;  and  a  very 
atlmirahle  specimen  of  candid  and  conclusive  reasoning  is  added, 
in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  from  the  pen  of  the  ‘  great  mathe* 

*  matician'  before  alluded  to. 

The  (itmeral  Reflections  with  which  ^Ir.  Mill  concludes  and 
turns  up  the  rich  and  varied  matter  of  bis  second  Book,  we 
must  pass  by  with  little  more  than  the  expression  of  our  scarcely 
qualified  admirulion.  He  has,  so  far  at  least  as  we  arc  enabled 
to  judge,  accurately  and  definitively  ascertained  the  true  rank  of 
the  I  limlus  on  the  scale  of  civilization,  and  lias  for  ever  demolished 
the  exaggerated  opinions  put  forward  on  this  subject,,  by  men 
who  bad  the  means  of  forming  a  juster  estimate.  The  very 
crude  notions  entertained  on  tlie  general  subject  by  European 
sclndars,  were  mixed  with  much  misconci'ption  iiilroduce<l  by 
the  biglily  coloured  representations  of  early  travellers.  Having 
witnesseil  the  dazzling  magnificence  of  the  Mogul  court  in  the 
splendid  reigns  of  Akbar,  Aurungzebe,  and  their  immediate 
successors,  they  accepted  this  ‘  gorgeous  exterior,’  this  ‘  air  of 
‘  gramleiir  and  power,’  as  the  signs  of  national  wealth  and  the 
marks  of  a  high  state  of  civilization.  The  theory  was  taken 
up  in  l.iter  limes  by  Sir  William  Jones,  and  bis  great  reputation 
jis  a  fine  writer  and  us  a  richly  furnished  orientalist,  procured  for 
it  an  almost  universal  reception.  But  Mr.  Mill  lias  made  it 
appear,  by  strong  facts  and  unanswerable  reasonings,  that  tlia 
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nations  of  India,  so  far  from  liuvin&f  attuiiieil  the  elevation  assigned 
to  them,  ‘  have  in  reality  made  but  a  few  of  the  earliest  steps 
*  ill  the  prou^ress  to  civilization.’  In  noticing  tlie  gratuitous  as¬ 
sumption,  tliat,  althoutrh  the  present  condition  of  the  Hindus 
is  little  removed  Irom  tliat  of  half  civilized  nations,  yet,  they 
were  formerly  in  a  state  of  hi^h  civilization,  whence  they  have 
been  degraded  by  the  atllictin^  consequences  of  foreij^n  invasion 
and  conquest, — he  ur^es,  in  addition  to  other  arguments,  the 
nature  of  tlu'ir  ijoveriiment,  the  character  of  their  institutions, 
the  ceaseless  ac^itations  of  Ancient  India,  its  continual  revolu' 
tions,  and  its  liahitualdivisioninto  numerous  states  and  kingdoms, 
as  concurring  to  demonstrate  its  obvious  fallacy. 

India,  when  tirst  reached  by  Kiiropean  navigators,  bad  been 
for  a  considerable  time  under  a  foreign  dominion.  Repeated 
invasions  by  the  Mahommedan  powers  from  the  North-western 
regions,  had  terminated  in  the  establishment  of  their  sway, 
supported  by  a  IMusulnian  soldiery,  over  the  Hindu  population. 
This  subjugation,  though  it  had  not  greatly  ailected  the  texture 
of  native  society,  had  introduced  new  forms  into  some  of  the 
principal  departments  of  the  State,  had  transferred  to  foreigners 
the  command  of  the  army,  and  had  mingled  with  the  original 
inhabitants,  a  considerable  mass  of  residents  ditVei ingin  maniUTS, 
character,  and  religion.  Mr.  Mill’s  review  of  the  leading  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  various  invasions  of  India,  is  brief,  but  ex¬ 
tremely  luminous  and  interesting,  and  he  has  not  failed  to  institute 
a  rigid  scrutiny  into  the  exaggerations  and  mistatemeiils  of  his 
authorities,  respecting  the  treasures  of  Hindustan. 

The  North-western  frontier  of  India  has  always  been  her  vul¬ 
nerable  quarter.  A  consitlerable  portion  of  territory  within  this 
limit,  was  a})pended  to  the  empire  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  and 
is  supposed  by  Major  Kennel  to  have  extended  to  Delhi,  and 
to  have  included  the  whole  of  the  Punjab.  After  the  expedition 
of  Alexander  the  (jreat,  the  first  memorable  invasion,  or  rather 
seriesof  invasions,  of  India,  was  |danm*d  and  execute<l  by  the 
celebrated  Mahmood  of  (ilhizni,  one  of  the  most  warlike 
and  successful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  mo^t  libi*ral 
and  splendid  of  Eastern  princes,  a  lover  ami  a  pi.troii  of  lite¬ 
rature.  It  was  at  his  court  that  the  illustrious  Eerilosi  was  en¬ 
tertained.  Mahmood  was  a  strenuous  ass«*rtor  of  the  iloctrines 
of  Islam,  and  a  zealous  iconoclist.  Connerttsl  witii  thiA  pari 
of  his  character,  we  have  the  following  amusing  anecdote. 

‘  Arrived  at  Sumnaut,  which  was  a  strong  castle,  situated  on  the 
promontory  of  Ciuzerat,  near  the  city  of  Diu,  washed  on  three  sidet 
by  the  sea,  Mahmood  met  with  a  more  scriou’i  resistance  th.in  any 
which  he  had  yet  encountered  in  Hindustan.  Not  only  did  the  pric'U 
guardians  of  the  temple  defend  it  with  all  the  obstinacy  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  despair  ;  but  a  large  army  collected  in  the  furrouDding 
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kingdoms  was  brought  to  its  defence.  Having  triumphed  over  all 
resu»tani'e«  the  relii^ious  sultan  entered  the  temple.  Filled  with  indisr* 


resii»iani'e«  me  religious  suitan  eniereainc  lempie.  riiiea  wiin  inaig* 
nation  ut  >ight  of  tne  gigantic  idol,  he  aimed  a  blow  at  his  head,  wiui 
his  iron  mace,  'i'he  nose  was  struck  from  its  face.  In  vehement 
trepidation  the  brahmens  crowdeii  around,  and  olVered  millions  to  spare 
the  gi>d.  The  On:rahs,  da/./led  with  the  ransom,  ventured  to  counsel 
acceptance.  Maiimood,  erving  out  that  he  valued  the  title  of  breaker, 
not  seller  of  IdoU,  gave  ortfors  to  proceed  witli  the  work  of  destruetion. 
At  the  next  blow,  the  btlly  of  the  idol  burst  open  :  and  forth  issued 
avast  treasure  of  diamonds,  rubies  and  utarls;  rewarding  the  holy 
ncrKoverruirc  of  Mahmood,  and  explaining  the  devout  liberality  of  the 
brahmens.*  pp.  4fi(),  491. 

After  variouH  vicis>i(inl*'s  in  their  fortunes,  the  (jliaznevide 
ilyiiasty  yielded  to  i lie  s»upi‘rior  power  of  the  Princes  of  liaurf 
a  liardy  rttce  of  military  cliieltaiiis  who,  descending  from  the 
Cfaunan  mountains,  northward  of  Caimlisian,  ut  the  bead  of 
their  followers,  iiitimately  overwhelmed  the  leehle  suceessors  of 
Mahmood.  In  ttie  year  P289,  the  line  of  monnrclis  belonging 
to  this  race,  some  of  wlioni  had  displayed  considerable  abilities 
was  suptTseiled  by  Feioze,  the  founder  of  the  Afgatin  or  second 
Cjaurian  dynasty.  It  was  during  the  continuance  of  the  line 
which  FtToze  originated,  that  I'iiniir  or  Tamerlane  made  his 
irruption  into  linLa;  hut  it  was  not  until  that  the  house 

of  (iaur  was  finally  cnisbed  by  the  successful  invasion  of  Haber, 
a  dtstci  iuUnt  of  Timur.  The  iVlocul  dynusiy,  which  com- 
Dieuced  in  Baber,  retained,  from  tills  )HTiod,  at  least  a  nominal 
audioriiy  throughout  a  large  portion  of  India,  until  nearly  the 
proseni  ti«ne.  The  history  of  tliis  ntco  is  replete  with  interest. 
J  he  splendid  tcigns  of  Akhar,  Jehatigtiire,  and  Shah  «lchan 
the  aeminisUutiun  of  Anrtmgzche,  imder  whom  the  Mogul  power 
att^iio'd  its  zenith,  together  with  its  decline  alter  the  destructive 
invasion  of  Nadir  Shah,  would  furnish,  had  we  room,  matter  for 
most  entertaining  narration. 

In  the  closing  chapter  of  the  first  volume,  Mr.  Mill  enters 
into  a  co!nparative  view  of  tlie  state  of  civilization  among  the 
Hindus  and  among  their  Mahommedan  eoiupuTors.  Upon  the 
clearest  evidence,  he  decuits  In  favour  of  the  latter.  In  manners 
lie  ascribes  to  (he  Miisiilman  a  (i(‘cided  superiority,  and  attributes 
to  th»‘ir  operation,  a  partial  elVcct  in  lessening  the  evils  of  des 
potic  power.  ‘  There  was,’  he  remarks,  ‘  in  tlie  manners  of  tlie 
^  [VlHliommedan  conipierurs  of  India,  an  activity,  a  manliness, 
‘  an  independence,  which  rciulered  it  less  easy  tor  despotism  to 
*•  sink,  aiiiong  them,  to  that  disgusting  state  of  weak  and  pro 
^  fligate  barbarism  w  hich  is  the  natural  condition  of  government 
*  among  such  a  passive  |H‘ople  as  the  Hindus.^  His  comparison 
of  the  Mahoiimn  dan  Law  with  the  English  system,  by  which 
it  has  hetm  supcrscdctl,  is  peculiarly  valuable,  as  tending  to  el* 
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})08e  those  ^larin^  defects  in  the  latter,  which  ignorance,  pre- 
judice,  and  seltishness,  have  so  lon^  combiiu'd  to  conct'al,  but 
which  cannot,  we  are  |HTsiiadiHl,  remain  much  longer  without 
corn'ction. 

*  Little  more  than  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  a  few  British 
merchants  humbly  solicited  from  the  nrinces  of  India  t)ermission  lo 
traffic  in  their  territories.  'Fhe  British  dominion  now  embraces  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  vast  region  which  extends  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the 
mountains  of  Tibet,  and  from  the  mouths  of  the  Brahmaputra  to  the 
sources  of  tlie  Indus.* 

The  Portuguese  were  the  first  Kuropean  navigators  who, 
braving  tlie  terrors  of  the  stormy  Cape,  commenced,  and  for 
a  considerable  time  carried  on  alone,  the  trade  with  India. 
The  English,  somewliat  tardy  in  jiiisliin^  their  enterprises  in 
this  direction,  at  length  entered  with  spirit,  though  with  much 
mismanagement,  into  a  series  of  commercial  combinations,  which, 
after  much  contention,  terminated  in  the  establishment,  by  the 
decision  of  Lord  Godolidiin,  of  a  United  Company,  trading 
upon  a  joint  stock,  and  mono|>olizing  every  branch  of  Indian 
commerce.  Wc  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Milfs  volumes 
for  the  particulars  of  the  several  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  Uic  constitution  of  the  India  Company.  Our  Author's  his¬ 
torical  statements  arc  always  given  with  distinctness,  and  he  rea¬ 
sons  upon  them  with  groat  anility  and  force.  In  the  first  coo- 
stitation  (1708),  no  power  of  control  was  reserved  to  the  Crown, 
the  whole  being  vested  in  the  Proprietors,  to  whom  wheo  assembled 
ill  court,  appertained  the  prerogative  of  making  laws,  declariog 
dividends,  and  granting  money,  as  well  as  of  choosing  annually, 
the  Directors  of  their  ailairs.  lu  this  system,  Mr.  M.  detects 
a  general  resemblance  to  the  nrilish  constitution  :  the  Court  of 
Propi  ietors  representing  the  people  ;  the  Court  of  Directors,  au 
aristocratical  senate  ;  and  the  Chairman,  the  sovereign.  The 
comparison,  though  not  quite  exact,  is  sufliciently  accurate  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  introduced.  It  is  followed  up  by  soma 
important  general  remarks. 

*  In  the  constitution  of  the  East  India  Company,  so  much  power 
was  allotted  to  the  deroocratical  part,  that  a  small  portion  appears  to 
have  been  reserved  to  the  oilier  two.  Not  only  were  the  sovereignty 
and  the  aristocracy  both  elective,  but  they  were  elected  from  year  to 
year;  that  is,  were  in  a  state  of  complete  dependence  upon  the  demo* 
crutical  branch.  Nor  was  this  all ;  no  decrees  but  tliose  of  the  de* 
mocracy  were  binding,  at  least  in  the  lost  resort ;  the  aristocracy, 
therefore,  and  monarchy,  were  subordinate  and  subject.  Under  the 
common  impression  of  democratic  ambition,  irregularity,  and  violence, 
it  might  be  concluded  that  the  democratic  assembly  would  grasp  at 
the  w  hole  of  the  power,  would  constrain  and  disturb  the  procectiing* 
of  the  Chairman  and  Directors,  would  deliberate  with  violence  and 
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animosity,  and  exhibit  all  the  confusion,  precipitation,  and  imprudence, 
which  art*  so  commonly  ascribed  to  the  exercise  of  popular  power. 
The  actual  result  is  extremely  different  from  what  the  common  inodes 
of  reasoning  would  promj)t  common  minds  to  infer.  Notwithstandiag 
the  power  wliich,  by  the  theory  of  the  constitution,  is  thus  reserved 
to  the  popular  part  of  the  system,  all  power  has  centered  in  the 
Court  ot  Directors,  and  the  government  of  the  Company  has  been 
an  oligarchy  in  point  of  fact.  So  far  from  meddling  too  much,  the 
Court  of  Proprietors  bus  not  attended  to  the  common  affairs  even 
sufficiently  for  the  business  of  inspection  :  and  the  known  principle! 
of  human  nature  abundantly  secured  that  particular  result.  To  watch, 
to  scrutinize,  to  enquire,  is  labour ;  and  labour  is  pain.  To  confide,  to 
take  for  granted  that  all  is  well,  is  easy,  is  exempt  from  labour,  and  to 
the  great  mass  of  mankind  comparatively  delighttul.  On  all  ordinary  oc¬ 
casions,  on  all  occasions  which  present  not  a  powerful  motive  to  action, 
the  great  mass  of  mankind  arc  sure  to  be  led  by  the  sofl  and  agreeable 
feeling.  And  if  they  who  transact  have  only  sufficient  prudence  to 
avoid  those  occurrences  which  are  calculated  to  rouse  the  people  for 
whom  they  transact,  the  people  will  allow  them  abundant  scope  to 
manage  the  common  concerns  in  a  way  conformable  to  their  own  liking 
and  advantage.  It  is  thus  that  all  constitutions,  however  democrati¬ 
cally  formed,  have  a  tendency  to  become  oligarchical  in  practice. 
The  more  numerous  body  who  constitute  the  democracy,  see  the 
objects  of  ambition  at  so  great  a  distance,  and  the  competition  for 
them  is  shared  with  so  great  a  number,  that,  in  general,  they  make 
but  a  feeble  impression  on  their  minds ;  the  small  number,  on  the 
other  hand,  entrusU'd  with  the  management,  feel  so  immediately  the 
advantages,  and  their  affections  are  so  powerfully  engaged  by  the 
presence  of  their  object,  that  they  easily  concentrate  tlieir  views, 
and  pour  their  energies  with  perfect  constancy  in  the  selfish  direction. 
The  apathy  and  inattention  of  the  people  on  tho  one  hand,  and  the 
interested  activity  of  the  rulers  on  the  other,  arc  in  politics  two 
powers,  the  action  of  which  may  always  be  counted  upon ;  nor  has 
the  art  of  government  as  yet  exemplified,  how’ever  the  science  may 
or  may  not  have  discovered,  any  certain  means  by  which  the  unhappy 
ertects  of  that  action  may  be  prevented.’ 

Strongly  as  Ibis  is  put,  and  forcibly  as  it  is  argued,  the  Author’s 
instances  do  not  appear  to  us  to  be  happily  chosen.  The  East 
liulia  i'oinpany  and  the  Bank  proprietors  are  bodies  of  men 
made  up  of  very  ditVerent  materials  from  the  usual  composition 
of  popular  masses  :  a  large  proportion,  at  least,  consists  of  men 
of  business,  men  of  property,  of  education  and  reflection, 
persons,  on  the  average,  more  advanced  in  life,  than  would  be 
found  in  a  casual  assemblage  of  individuals.  With  respect,  also, 
to  the  *  apathy  and  inattention’  of  the  people,  considered  as  a 
political  ^  power’  of  which  the  action  may  he  always  counted 
upon,  it  is  important  to  hear  in  mind,  that  the  disturbing  powers 
are  numerous,  irregular,  and  violent ;  and  that,  though  the  iiegli* 
gcncc  and  insensibility  of  the  people  are  admitted  to  be  cbaracU- 
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ristic  qualUies,  yet,  they  are  liable  to  be  roiisetl,  and  small 
uiul  unlo/rcseen  cuuses  in^y  produce  a  sudden  and  destructive 
iTUpliun.|  'I'he  torpor  oi'  the  tnuUitude  is  little  more  to  be  relied 
on  than  the  tranquillity  of  u  volcano. 

Th^business  of  the  Company  was  at  first  inanni^ed  in  India, 
by  tm‘  three  separate  and  iiulependent  presidencies  of  Uombay, 
MadrH^und  Calcutta.  Ivich  prt^sident  was  assisted  by  a  conii' 
cil,  varyTOfj:  jn  number,  and  appointetl  by  the  Directors  at  home. 
Atiout  17 iU,  an  embassy  was  despatched  at  great  ex)>ense  to  the 
court  of  the^logul;  hut  the  intrigues  of  court  prevented  its 
access  to  the  imperial  durbar,  until  a  fortunate  suggestion  direi'ted 
tbeni  to  a  favourite  eunuch,  throtigh  whose  dexterous  manage¬ 
ment  they  ohtuined  considerable  privileges  from  the  V'iiir.  In 
174d,  Madras  w.is  taken  by  a  French  force  iimh  r  Lahourtlonnais, 
one  of  those  rare  men  who  are  endowed  by  Frovidence  with  ta¬ 
lents  convertible  to  all  purposes. 

‘  In  17J4,  he  was  nominated  Governor  general  of  the  Ules  of  France 
and  Bourbon  ;  where  he  arrived  in  June,  17^5.  So  little  had  been 
done  for  the  improvement  of  these  islandu,  that  the  people,  few  in 
number,  were  living  almost  in  the  state  of  nature.  They  were  poor, 
witho\:t  industry,  and  witliout  the  knowledge  of  almost  any  of  the  useful 
arts.  They  had  neither  magazine,  nor  hospital,  neither  fortihration,  nor 
defensive  force,  military  or  naval.  They  had  no  roads;  they  had  no  beasts 
of  burden,  and  no  vehicles.  Every  thing  remained  to  be  done  by  Labour- 
donnnis,  and  he  was  capable  of  every  thing.  With  the  hand  to  executCi 
as  well  as  the  head  to  contrive,  he  could  construct  a  ship  from  the  keel ; 
he  performed  the  functions  of  engineer,  of  architect,  of  agriculturist- 
He  broke  bulls  to  the  yoke  ;  constructed  vehicles,  and  made  roads. 
He  apprenticed  blacks  to  the  few  handicrufls  wliom  he  carried  out 
with  him.  He  prevailed  upon  the  inhabitants  to  cultivate  the  ground ; 
and  introduced  the  culture  of  the  sugarcane  and  indigo.  He  made 
industry  and  the  useful  arts  to  flourish  ;  contending  with  the  ignorance, 
tlie  prejudices,  and  the  inveterate  habits  of  idleness,  of  those  with 
whom  Fie  had  to  deal,  and  who  opposed  him  at  every  step.  To  in¬ 
troduce  any  degree  of  order  and  vigilance  even  into  the  management 
of  tlic  hospital  which  he  constructed  for  the  sick,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  perform  the  office  of  superintendant  himself,  and  for  a 
whole  twelvemonth  he  visited  it  regularly  every  morning.  Justice 
had  been  administered  by  the  councils,  to  whom  that  function  rcKularly 
belonged,  in  a  manner  which  produced  great  dissatisfaction.  During 
eleven  yean  that  Labourdonnais  was  governor,  tliere  was  hut  one 
lamsuit  in  the  Isle  of  France,  be  liimsdf  having  terminated  all  diffe¬ 
rences  by  way  of  arbitration.’ 

At  this  lime,  the  celebrated  Dupleix  was  governor  of  tha 
French  neitlements,  and  had  begun  already  to  revolve  those 
iiiighty  projects  whieli,  after  having  repeatedly  threaleneil  with 
utter  ruin  the.  English  interests  in  India,  terminated  in  disaster 
to  the  F»*encli.  Labourdonnais  had  agreed  to  restore  Madras  to 
the  English  on  stipulated  terms  ;  but  Dupleix  refused  to  sanction 
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coiiTcntion,  an<l  Hhamelessly  violated  (lie  capituUtioa.  His 
Hubneqiient  attack  on  Fort  8t.  David,  failed  ;  but  a  counter  at¬ 
tempt  on  Pondicherry  by  Boscawen  and  Lawrence,  was  likewise 
unsuccessful.  Soon  after,  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Cliapellc  termi¬ 
nated  all  hostilities  between  France  and  England. 

It  was  during  this  war,  that  the  siqieriority  of  European  over 
Indian  soldiers  was  first  established.  A  numerous  native  army 
liavint'  been  op|>osed  to  1200  French  troops,  was  entirely  de. 
feated,  principally  by  the  precision  and  rapidity  with  which  the 
artillery  was  maiia'uvred.  The  two  grand  engines  for  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  India,  were  discovered  and  first  used  by  the  French ; 
namely,  ^  1st,  'I'lie  weakness  of  the  native  armies  against  Eu- 
*  ropcaii  discipline.  2nd,  The  facility  of  imparting  that  discipline 
‘  to  natives  in  the  European  service.’ 

At  this  time  too,  began  those  complicated  disputes  and  intrigues 
respecting  the  Nabobship  of  the  Carnatic,  which  again  involved 
the  presidencies  of  Pondicherry  and  Madras  in  the  calamities  of 
war.  Into  this  labyrinth  we  could  not  very  profitably  enter,  and 
we  shall  continc  ourselves  to  a  brief  summary  of  the  leading 
events. — Duplcix,  being  desirous  of  gaining  accessions  of  power 
and  territory  by  taking  part  in  the  quarrels  of  the  native  princes, 
armed  in  favour  of  the  |)retensiuns  of  Chunda  Sulieb,  a  man  of 
talents,  while  the  presidency  of  Madras  espoused  the  cause  of 
Mahomed  Ali.  As  both  the  European  nations  were  in  a  state  j 
of  peace,  the  war  in  India  was  carried  on  by  the  governors  of 
!lladrus  and  Pondicherry  under  the  guise  of  auxiliaries.  The 
war,  for  some  time,  and  in  one  quarter,  assumed  the  character 
of  a  contest  for  the  possession  of 'the  strong  town  of  Tritcbit 
nopoly,  held  by  the  English  for  Mahomed  Ali.  The  principal 
manumvri  s  and  engagements  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  fortress ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  Uiey  reflect  the  highest  honour 
upon  the  British  commaiidei*  as  an  othcer  of  admirable  skill.  We 
are  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  Mr.  Mill  means,  when  he  denies 
to  Lawrence  (he  character  of  a  ‘  man  of  talents,*  while  he  ad¬ 
mits  that  he  was  ‘  an  active  and  clear-headed  soldier.*  To  our 
apprebensioii  the  latter  implies  the  former ;  and  though  Mr.  M.’s 
rt'stricted  but  s)urite.d  narrative  does  not  altogether  enable  the 
reader  to  form  a  lull  estimate  of  the  Major’s  merit,  yet  we  think 
Uiat  enough  appears  to  prove  him  a  man  of  great  abilities.  But 
it  is  ui  the  intexesling  volgmcs  of  .Dnu.e,  that  we  have  the  clearest 
and  iiu)*it  detailed  account  of  Major  Lawrence’s  achievements, 
and  we  think  it  impossible  to  read  them  without  being  satisfled 
that  be  possessed  a  mind  of  a  very  bigli  order  ;  steady  and  cool 
in  danger,  fertile  in  resources,  persevering  in  its  purposes,  and 
prompt  and  skilful  in  enterprise.  We  think  too,  that,  except* 
iug  the  instance  of  llie  abandonment  of  81iuiida  8abeh  when 
prisoucr,  be  displayed  cooaiderablc  political  sagacity  and  reeti* 
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tiule.  The  contest  under  the  walls  of  Tritchinojwly,  terminated 
in  the  surreiuler  of  the  French  army  to  l^awrehce,  anil  the  assassi¬ 
nation  o(  Chuniln  Saheb  by  the  Taiijorine  commander  to  wlu>9i 
he  was  (irisoner.  The  snpercessioii  of  Dnpleix  in  his  governments 
suspeocled  for  a  season  the  military  moveinents  of  the  tw’o  FjU- 
ro|H'an  powers.  On  the  commeiict'inent  of  hostilities  between 
France  and  Kn^land,  the  French  ministry  determined  to  strike 
at  our  Indian  possessions,  and  despatched  the  celebrated  and 
unfortunate  Count  de  Lally,  with  a  considerable  armament, 
for  that  pur|K)se.  This  othcer  bad  obtained  a  lii«^h  dojjrec  of 
military  rf*])utation  :  his  bravery  had  been  signally  nroved,  and. 
bis  talents  were  acknowledi^ed,  but  lie  was  rash,  head  stroni^,  and 
presumptuous.  hen  he  reached  Pondicherry,  the  French 
interests  were  on  the  whole  in  a  favourable  stale  ;  and  dexterity 
and  prudence  ini^ht  have  established  a  permanent  superiority 
over  the  Fnq^lish  eompany.  M.  de  Hussy,  an  olliccr  of  tho 
liii^iest  merit,  had  secured  a  commandin*^  influence  at  the  court 
of  the  Subahdar  or  chief  of  the  Deccan.  He  had  obtained  im¬ 
portant  cessions  of  territory,  and  amon<^  them  the  northern 
Circars,  and  was  in  the  immediate  command  of  a  resnectahio 
force,  besides  having  the  disposal  of  the  military  and  nnaiicial 
means  of  the  Subahdar.  The  impetuous  and  overhearing  spirit 
of  Lally,  howevi'T,  ruined  all ;  he  quarrelled  with  his  country¬ 
men,  disj^usted  his  coadjutors,  exhausted,  instead  of  liushandinj^, 
his  very  scanty  resources,  and  Anally,  by  hazarding  every  tiling, 
lost  all.  After  having  taken  and  razed  Fort  St.  David,  and 
en^ati^ed  unsuccessfully  in  various  military  operations,  he  hesiepjed 
Madras,  hut  was  repulsed,  lost  the  decisive  battle  of  Wandc- 
wash  ac^ainst  Colonel  Coote,  was  driven  within  the  walls  of 
Pondicherry,  and  ultimately  compelled  to  surreniler  that  fortress. 
He  had  previously  ruined  the  F reneh  cause*  in  the  Deccan,  by  re- 
calliiu^  Hussy.  His  fate  was  as  dreadful  as  it  was  uritnerit4*d. 
Oil  liis  return  to  France,  he  was  thrown  into  the  Hastile,  and 
the  popular  clamour  beint^  easily  excited  against  him,  after  a  little 
better  than  mock  trial,  he  was  infamously  condemned  to  an  ig¬ 
nominious  death.  Mr.  Mill  expresses  his  opinion  that  he  was  a 
man  of  considerable  natural  abilities,  and  accuses  the  Freiicli 
Fast  India  Company,  of  having  ‘  within  a  few  years,  destroyed 
*  three,  the  only  eminent  men  who  had  ever  lieen  placed  at  the 
‘  heail  of  tlieir  aflkirs  in  India, — Lahourdoniiais,  Dupleix,  and 
Lally.  The  first  two  were  persecuted  till  their  spirits  were 
broken  ;  the  last  perished  on  a  scnftuld. 

The  brilliant  administrations  of  Clive  and  his  successors, 
must  he  reserved  Tor  our  next  number. 
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Art,  II.  TaUi  of  tht  Hall,  By  the  Rev.  George  Crabbc,  LL.B. 

2  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  xxiv.  679.  London.  1819. 

CKABHE  has  written  a  long  preface  to  these  Tales,  for 
the  singular  pur|K)scof  shewing  that  no  preface  was  neces¬ 
sary  ;  that  the  reasons  which  induce  an  author  to  bespeak  the 
attention  of  his  readers  to  a  prefatory  address,  do  not  at  all  ap¬ 
ply  to  his  own  case ;  that  he  is  not  uninformed  of  the  place 
assigned  him  us  a  writer,  and  that  with  the  degree  of  public 
fasour  which  he  enjoys,  ho  has  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  His 
motive  for  writing  it,  was,  he  tells  us,  the  fear  ‘  that  it  .would 

*  ap|>ear  to  his  readers  like  arrogancy,  to  send  two  volumes  of 

*  considerable  magnitude  from  the  press  without  preface  or 
‘  apology.’  This  fear  was  assuredly  groundless  ;  but  for  our 
own  part,  we  are  always  glad  to  meet  with  a  preface  :  it  Is 
often  the  most  characteristic  part  of  a  volume,  and  how  unin¬ 
teresting  and  superfluous  soever  in  every  other  point  of  view, 
it  seldom  fails  to  discover  to  us  some  trait  of  the  writer’s  mind, 
which  renders  us  better  acquaiutcil  with  the  man.  We  were, 
however,  unfeigncdly  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Crabbe  disclaiming 
^  the  tone  of  a  moralist,’  and,  diffident  of  any  beneficial  effect 
from  these  ‘  relations,’  contenting  himself  with  the  hope,  that 
nothing  in  his  pages  would  be  found  of  a  mischievous  tendency. 
Though  not  sauguiue  ourselves  as  to  the  moral  benefit  likely  to 
result  from  his  labours,  we  had  candidly  given  our  reverend  Au¬ 
thor  credit  for  worthier  intentions.  Tliis  did  not  arise  from  our 
thinking,  as  he  is  aware  some  will  think,  ‘  that  a  minister  of 

religion  in  the  decline  of  life,  should  have  no  leisure  for  such 
‘  aiuusiMueiils  as  those,* — for  whom,  lie  says,*  1  have  no  reply,’ — 
hut  from  our  imagining  that  an  individual  sustaining  the  respoii^ 
sibility  of  tile  sacred  oflice,  superadded  to  that  which  attaches 
to  every  possessor  of  distinguishing  genius,  would  naturally 
propose  to  himself  some  moral  purpose  as  the  end  even  of  his 
anuisemeiits,  were  it  only  that  to  himself  he  might  seem  some¬ 
thing  lK:tter,  in  the  decline  of  life,  than  a  triller.  Why  Mr. 
( Crabbe  should  have  deemed  it  adviseable  to  undeceive  us  on 
this  point,  we  find  it  ditlicnlt  to  conjecture ;  but  we  subjoin 
what  purports  to  he  an  explanation. 


*  For  them  1  have  no  reply  : — but  to  those  who  are  more  indulgent 
the  propensities,  the  studies,  and  the  habits  of  mankind,  I  offer 


to  the  propensities,  the  studies,  and  the  habits  of  mankind,  I  offer 
some  a|)ology  when  1  produce  these  volumes,  not  as  the  occupations 
of  my  life,  hut  the  fruits  of  my  leisure,  the  employment  of  that  time 
which,  if  not  given  to  them,  had  passed  in  the  vacuity  of  unrecorded 
idleness,  or  had  been  lost  in  the  indulgence  of  unregistered  thoughts 
and  fancies,  that  melt  away  in  the  instant  they  are  conceived,  and 
**  /cfliT  not  a  wrrek  behind.'  '  p.  xx. 

It  ia  obvious,  that  in  reference  (o  the  productions  of  a  writer 
of  acknowledged  talent  and  established  fame,  who  has,  to  a 
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rcrtuiii  extent,  the  command  of  the  public  atteiitioni  the  moral 
teiuleucv  of  what  proceeds  from  his  pen.  forms  the  most  iutoreat- 
consideration,  more  especially  as  it  can  scarcely  be  of  i  Ite¬ 
rative  character.  And  Mr.  CrahLe  has  laid  himself  so  very  open 
to  severe  censure  by  the  injurious  and  even  irroliriotis  tendency 
of  some  of  his  former  Tales,  that  we  should  have,  been  to 
tiiul  him  disposed,  on  appearing  aruin  before  the  public  uher 
the  lapse  of  six  years,  to  repair,  or  oiler  some  atonement  for, 
the  wronr*  h*-'  allirm  that  ‘  there  is  nothing  in  the.se 

^  pa^es  which  has  the  mischievous  effect  of  confounding  truth 
‘  an<l  error,  or  confusing  our  ideas  of  ri^ht  and  wronr*’ 

*  1  know  not/  he  adds*  *  wliich  is  most  injurious  to  the  yielding 
minds  of  the  young,  to  render  virtue  less  rcipectuble  by  making  iu 
possessors  ridiculous,  or  by  describing  vice  with  so  many  fiscinating 
qualities,  that  it  is  cither  lost  in  the  assemblage,  or  pardoned  by  the 
association.  Man’s  heart  is  sudiciently  prone  to  make  excuse  for  man’s 
infirmity  ;  and  needs  not  the  aid  of  poetry,  or  eloepicnee,  to  tako 
from  vice  its  native  deformity.  A  character  may  be  respectable  with 
all  its  faults,  but  it  must  not  be  made  respectable  by  them.  It  it 
grievous  when  genius  will  condescend  to  place  strong  and  evil  spirits 
in  a  commanding  view,  or  excite  our  pity  and  admiration  for  men  of 
talents,  degraded  by  crime,  when  struggling  with  misfortune.  It  is 
but  too  true,  that  great  and  wicked  men  mav  be  so  presented  to  us,  as 
to  demand  our  applause,  wlien  they  should  excite  our  ablioi  rencc  ; 
but  it  is  surely  for  the  interest  of  mankind,  and  our  own  self  direction, 
that  vve  should  ever  keep  at  unapproachable  distance,  our  respect  and 
our  reproach.’ 

'riief^n  remarkH  are  exceedingly  just,  and  do  the  Writer  credit, 
llis  poetry  is,  to  an  exemplary  degree,  clear  of  the  offence  he 
reprobates,  that  of  remUTing  vice  faseinating.  We  wish  wc 
could  wholly  acquit  him  of  the  opposite  olVeiice.*  But  although 
he  is  not  chargeable  with  rendering  virtue  less  respectable  by  the 
direct  method  of  ridiculing  its  pos.sessors,  yet,  under  the  preienco 
of  hishing  hypocrisy  and  fanaticism,  he  has  not  scrupled  to 
countenance  the  most  unjust  ami  pernicious  prejudices  against 
those  wliose  religious  profession  singulari/es  them  from  their 
neighbours.  The  ritlicule  and  obloi^uy  which  lie  lias  taken  every 
opportunity  to  lavish  on  the  believers  in  the  ‘  birth  divine,*  is 
suliiciently  indiscriminate  iu  its  application  ;  but  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  his  readers,  still  less  conversant  with  theological  distinc¬ 
tions  than  himself,  will  in»l  fail  to  apply  it  even  more  extf.nsively 
than  he  has  designed  it ;  aiul  will  thus  be  hardened  in  thoso 
opinions  of  all  persons  of  resolute  and  decided  piety^  which 
Scripture  refers  to  a  brutal  entniiy  of  miml.  That  heart 

is  prone  to  make  excuse  for  man’s  infirmity,  must  be  udmitted 
with  some  (pialificatioti.  The  world  loves  its  own  ;  there 
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arc  those  in  whom  it  tuleratO!»  no  intirmiiy  ;  in  whom,  iiulecJ, 
it  can  scarcely  be  sai*l  to  tolerate  an>  ;;ood. 

It  is  ‘  i^rievons'  when  genius  will  Icml  itself  to  portray  base 
and  evil  spirits,  as  the  representatives  and  specimens  of  a  class, 
or  to  connect  with  the  tenets  of  any  |)articnlar  school,  hypocrisy 
and  meanness.  The  ‘  interest  of  maitkiml,'  and  the  Writer’s  ‘  own 
‘  self  diiection,’  are  surely  left  (pule  out  of  consideration,  when 
what  ouj^ht  to  conciliate  our  respect,  is  thus  identified  with  all 
that  is  reproachful  to  our  nature. 

'riicre  is  less  of  thi>  in  the  present  volumes,  than  in  the  ‘  Tales,’ 
or  the  ‘  !lorout>:h ;’  a  circumstance  which  we  should  readily 
liave  set  down  to  the  aiceiint  of  the  Author’s  better  informed 
jud«;ement,  or  improved  taste,  were  it  not  for  the  across  pro- 
funeiu*ss  which  still  characterizes  his  ridietde  whenever  an 
opportunity  of  the  kind  appears  to  prc'sent  itself.  In  ‘  the 
IVV.iid’s  Story,’  Frederick,  a  youn^  collegian,  is  su(*ccssively 
exhibited  as  a  ^lethodist  teacher,  a  soldier,  an  infidel,  and  a 
strolling  player.  !Mr.  Crabbe  would  probably  say,  that  he  drew 
the  character  from  real  life  ;  and  the  cliaracter  has  nil  the  verisi¬ 
militude.  of  life.  We  think  it  the  more  probable  that  the  Author 
has,  at  some  time  or  other,  bcH'oine  acipiainted  with  an  apostate 
of  this  description,  because  his  notions  of  the  ‘  Sect’  to  which 
Frederick  is  attached,  are  precisely  such  as  Mr.  Crabbe  would 
be  likely  to  obtain  tliroui^h  such  a  channel.  It  is  at  least  from 
witiuvsses  just  as  competent  and  as  credible,  that  he  has  obtaimvi 
the  materials  for  his  portraiture  of  Methodism. 

‘  He  told  Ins  flight  from  superstitious  zeal  ; 

Hut  first  wliut  torments  he  was.Uoom'd  to  feel 
“  The  tender  tears  he  saw  from  women  fall — 

The  strong  persuasions  of  the  brethren  all — 

The  threats  of  crazed  entliusiasts,  bound  to  keep 
The  struggling  mind,  and  awe  the  straying  sheep — 
rrom  these,  their  love,  their  curses,  and  tlieir  creed, 

“  Was  1  by  reason  and  exertion  freed.’’  ’  Vol.  i.  p.  :308. 

When  a  writer,  disclaiming  any  grayer  purpose,  avows  that 
^  his  first  intention  is,  to  please,’  he  may  seem  to  claim  some 
license  in  the  use  he  makes  of  the  materials  of  his  narrative.  We 
will  not,  therefore,  stay  to  point  out  the  beneficial  cflect  which 
sucha  relation  as  the  history  of  Frederick  m/y/if  have  been  made 
to  subserve,  in  the  hands  of  a  poet  who,  to  I^lr.  Crabbe’s  genius, 
should  add  certain  (pitlificulious  wliicb  Mr.  Crabbe  does  not 
possi'ss.  We  would  merely  remark,  that  it  is  not  the  deliucation 
of  sueb  a  character,  tliat  is  reprebcnsible,  but  the  obviously  un¬ 
fair  and  p(!rnicious  use  which  is  made  of  it.  Such  lines  as  the 
following,  siiniciontly  evince  the  utter  iiu^apacily  of  the  Author 
to  treat  with  propriety  the  subject  of  religious  apostacy,or|  indeed, 
any  subject  coiineoteil  with  religion. 
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Anilwbat,’*  they  said,  ns  having  power,  “  arc  now 
**  The  inward  confficts  ?  do  you  strive  ?  and  how  V* 

•  Themselves  eonft*8sing  thoughts  so  new  and  wild, 

1  thought  them  like  the  visions  oi*  a  child. 

Could  we/*  they  ask,  “  our  best  good  deeds  condemn  ? 

**  And  did  wc  long  to  touch  the  garment's  hem  ? 

**  And  was  it  so  with  us  ?  for  so  it  was  with  them.*'  * 

*  Of  his  conversion  he  with  triumph  spoke 
Belbre  he  orders  from  a  bishop  took.' 

‘  I  gave  two  precious  hours 
‘  To  hear  of  gifts  and  graces,  helps  and  powers.* 

A  man  who  boltily  ridicules  that  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
foriiuition,  Justification  liy  Faith,  and  who  can  hrin;^  in  for  the 
purpose  of  burlesuue,  so  heautifiil  a  Scriptural  allusion  at 
the  one  introduecil  iu  the  first  of  these  specimens,  may  with 
great  oonsisteney,  liimself  being  a  clergyman,  sneer  at  con¬ 
version  ns  a  substitute  for  episeojial  ordination.  After  tliis,  it 
is  perfectly  unnecessary  to  comment  on  any  want  of  liberality 
discovered  in  his  estimate  of  the  Dissenters  from  that  Cluircli 
whose  priest  he  is  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  is  implied  iulUe  sciiti* 
incuts  of  the  Sejuire,  who 

- ‘  viewed  the  Church  as  liberal  minds  will  view, 

And  there  he  fix’d  his  principles  and  pew. 

'  lie  saw,  he  thought  he  saw,  how  Weakness,  Pride, 

And  Habit,  draw  seceding  crowds  aside  : 

Weakness  that  loves  on  /riy?/w"  points  to  dwell, 

Pride  that  at  first  from  heaven’s  own  worship  fell, 

And  Habit  "o/wg  where  it  w’cnt  before, 

Or  to  the  Meeting  or  the  Tavern  Door.’ 

'I'his  is  much  iu  tlie  same  ciilightoiied  spirit  as  Judge  Hlack- 
sloue’s  language  :  ‘  If,  through  weakness  of  intellect,  through 
‘  misdirected  piety,  through  perverseness  and  aoerhity  of  temper, 
‘  or,  which  is  often  the  case,  through  a  jirospect  of  secular  ad- 
‘  vantage  in  herding  witli  a  party,  men  (quarrel  with  the  Fecle- 
‘  siastieal  Estahlisliment,' &e  Kxcept,  imieed,  that  Mr.  Crabbe 
leaves  no  room  for  the  supposition,  that  piety,  however  misdi¬ 
rected,  cun  have  any  share  in  diverting  men  from  either  the 
Cliurcli  or  the  Tavern,  to  the  Meeting-house. 

Our  Author  prides  himself  on  liis  knowledge  of  the  worlJ| 
and  his  insight  into  human  character. 

*  Come  then,  fair  Truth  !  and  let  me  clearly  see 
The  minds  1  paint,  as  they  are  seen  in  thee  ; 

To  me  their  merits  and  their  faults  impart ; 

Give  me  to  say,  frail  being  !  such  thou  art.” 

And  closely  let  me  view  tlie  naked  human  heart.* 

And  he  docs  possess  in  a  very  e^ttraordinary  degree,  the  pow^r 
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of  ciescribing  with  anatomical  accuracy,  as  well  as  |»ictiiresquf? 
force,  e\  TV  morbid  variety  of  the  moral  subject.  lie  has  been 
a  diligent  o:)servt‘r,  and  be  is  a  no  less  skilUil  dissector.  Hut 
bis  knowledge  is  purely  that  which  is  derived  from  close  obser¬ 
vation  ;  and  the  held  of  his  observation  has  cxchisivcly  been 
what  we  must  designate  by  that  etpiivocal  phrase — the  world. 
It  is,  in  otiicr  words,  the  worldly, — -the  polite  and  gay,  or  the 
base  and  mean,  the  careless  or  the  hopeless  worldling, — that 
supply  the  materials  of  his  parish  registers.  It  is  the  world  in 
all  its  nuked  barrenness  and  dreariness,  it  is  tin*  human  character 
in  its  native  weakness  and  ubru|uity,  it  is  lile  as  a  tissue  ol 
vanity  and  vexation,  that  he  unfolds  to  us.  His  tales  arc  all 
half  elegy,  half  satire.  He  tells  us  what  he  has  seen,  and 
he  fnu*>t  have  seen  what  he  paints  so  well.  Hut  the  heart  ot 
a  reflecting  iiiaii  would  often  faint  at  what  he  sees,  were  it  not 
for  the  relief  afforded  by  recurring  to  what  he  can  imagine  and 
what  he  loves  to  believe.  Mr.  Crabhe,  however,  sternly  sets  him- 
seU  to  combat  the  illusions  wliich  imagination  would  throw  over 
the  scene.  If  e  is  for  hani^hing  fiction  even  from  poetry.  He 
would  have  us  walk  througli  the  world  with  the  sobriety  and  self 
possession  with  which  we  should  walk  tlie  hospital,  treasuring 
up  all  the  ifirty  facts  and  painful  oeeurreiiees  we  meet  with,  as 
so  imicli  knowletlge  that  may  turn  to  our  private  use  in  practice. 
\\  hat  is  displeasing,  whnt  is  disgusting,  is  not  the  less  accept¬ 
able  to  him  if  it  presents  some  fresh  varielv  of  human  nature. 
Dugdd  Stewart  has  remarked  on  the  traces  ol  early  habits  of  as- 
soeialio!),  whicli  may  be  delected  in  writers  upon  abstract  sub¬ 
jects,  in  their  freipiciit  recurrence  to  some  one  favourite  method 
ol  unalogical  illustration:  as  for  iiistauee,  tlie  writer  who  shall 
b»'  lierjieuudl)  speaking  of  coils  and  sjirings  and  regulating 
prim  ipies  in  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  mind,  shall  prove 
to  he  the  son  ot  a  watchmaker  ;  and  in  another,  who  is  tor  over 
borrowiiig  his  metaphors  from  the  art  of  healing,  we  shall  re¬ 
cognise  the  medical  student.  In  like  manner,  in  our  clerical  Poet 
there  still  stir  /ives  the  Surgeon  and  Apotlu'cary  of  Aldboroiigli. 
Not  that  his  phraseology  smells  of  the  “  PharniHCopeia,’*  but 
his  poetical  system,  though  ho  disavows  any  specific  theory 
on  the  subject  lu*akS  the  marks  of  a  professional  view  ol  men 
and  ihinrs,  si  i!.i  igly  nna)(»gous  to  that  with  which  the  medical 
practilmiier  is  dtuinied  to  lie  familiar.  This  is  a  view  the  very 
rev*Tsc  ol  that  which  would  seem  to  favour  the  pilrpose'of  the 
poet ;  but  it  suits  .Mr.  Crabhe  ,  and,  if  wc  admit  it' as  an  axiom 
of  ‘  Common  Sense,*  that 

*  None  hut  a  hard  hi*  own  true  line  can  tell, 

•  He  i )  oobt^*  right  who  executes  it  well.*— 

we  must  t  ongPatuhitc  him  upon  a  choice  of  sub  ject  so  peril - 
fiarly  adapted  to  that  niodiHcatioii  of  taste  and  tlikf- passion 
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forbari'  reality,  his  early  habits  may  be  snpj>09e(l  to  hat* 

iiuliieed. 

r  Hut  if  the  ideal  was  of  necessity  to  he  exclmlecl  from  liis 
Tales,  a  relief  inij^li!  still  have  been  obtained  from  another  source, 
which  should  have  been  in  perfect  liarmony  with  tlu'  sobereiit 
hui's  of  life.  If  we  are  forbidden  the  boyish  indtil^eiice  of 
fancy,  we  mip;ht  at  least  he  allowed  the  manly  consolutiuiis  of 
faith.  Hnt  this  same  professional  habit  of  viewintj  thinp«,  is 
apt  to  render  a  man  insensible  of  the  want  of  any  such  t‘Xpotli- 
cut.  Resides,  Mr.  Crabbe  tells  ns  that  hcd(H*s  not  assuiue  the 
tone  of  a  moralist,  and  we  must,  therefore,  take  him  as  he  is. 

What  he  is,  as  a  poet,  our  readers  cannot  retpirre  to  be  in* 
formed.  As  a  didactic  writer,  he  is  pointed,  axiomatic,  aiid« 
often  enerj^t'tic,  yet  not  nnfrecpiently  trite  and  feeble,  llisdv* 
scriptions  have  generally  the  merit  of  a  Dutch  accuracy:  some* 
times  they  are  strikingly  picturesque  and  even  beautiful.  Rut 
in  the  delineation  of  character,  lies  his  distinp^uiahini*  excellence; 
and  in  some  of  his  narrations,  which  vary  from  the  humblest 
decree  and  kind  of  interest,  (sometimes,  imleed,  bordering  upon 
the  tiresome,)  to  a  style  of  the  deepest  pathos,  he  has  perhaps 
never  been  surpassed.  I'hc  present  volumes  will  not  detract 
from  his  reputation,  as  a  powerful,  though  far  from  being  always 
a  pleasing  writer. 

The  plan,  or  story,  which  serves  to  connect  these  Tales  into  a 
scries,  is,  as  in  tlic  case  of  Mr.  Crabhe’s  former  producfioni, 
slight  and  inartificial.  T wo  brothers  meet,  alter  the  separation 
of  many  years  ;  the  elder,  as  the  lord  of  the  ‘  Hall,*  his  recent 
purchase,  the  younger  as  his  guest.  Their  adventures  since 
they  parted  in  early  life,  together  with  the  lives  and  eharncters 
of  the  Squire’s  old  friends  or  newer  neighbours,  supply  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  successive  narratives  with  which  the  visit  of  Richard 
to  his  wealthier  brother  is  enlivenc<l.  In  the  last  Rook,  Richard 
prepares  to  depart,  hut  the  Squire  has  iu  the  mean  time  taken 
measures  for  securing  him  as  a  neighbour  for  the  rest  of  his  days, 
and  introduces  him  to  a  snug  mansion,  not  far  from  the  *  Hall,* 
as  his  future  home. 

‘  “  ’Tis  to  thy  own  possession  that  we  go ;  -  . 

**  It  is  thy  wife’s,  and  will  thy  childrcirs  be, 

**  Earth,  wood,  and  water  f  all  for  thine  and  thee  ! 

**  Ikiught  in  thy  name — Alight,  my  friend,  and  como, 

I  do  beseech  thee,  to  thy  proper  home ;  .  •  , 

There  wilt  thou  soon  thy  own  Matilda  view, 

She  knows  our  deed,  and  she  approves  it  too  ; 

**  Before  her  all  our  views  and  plant  were  laid, 

**  And  Jacques  was  there  t*  explain  and  to  persuade.  ^  * 

**  Here,  on  this  lawn,  thy  boys  and  girls  sluill  run,  i  ^ 

**  And  play  their  gambola  when  their  tasks  are  done  ( 
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“  There,  Iroiu  lliai  window,  shall  their  mother  view 
“  The  happy  triln*,  and  smile  at  all  they  do  ; 

While  thou,  more  jjravely,  hiding  thy  delight, 

“  Shalt  cry  *  O!  childish  !’  and  enjoy  the  sight.’  **  Vol.  ii.  p.  35‘i. 

Hooks  1  and  II  make  us  aci^uainted  with  the  two  brothers. 
Book  111,  under  the  title  ot  ^  Boys  at  School,'  contains 
sketches  of  the  boy-t)runt,  and  (he  patronized  buy,  and  the  stor) 
of  Harry  Bland.  This  last  contains  a  moral,  il'  the  reader  will 
he  at  tlie  pains  of  finding  out ;  but  we  fear  that  the  narration 
will,  upon  most  persons,  have  (he  efl'cct  of  making  the  huy- 
inorulist  seem  ridiculous,  rather  than  of  awakening  any  salutary 
rellections  on  the  utter  inadetjuacy  of  mere  sentiment  or  know- 
letlge,  unconnected  with  genuine  religious  principle,  to  secure  uu 
adherence  to  Nirtue.  Doubtless  it  is  a  very  childish  question  : 

‘  Do  all  tJie  wicked  people  go  to  Hell 

The  death  of  th(‘ ontv  patronized  Imy,  now  the  deserted  and 
broken  down  artist,  is  a  more  favourahle  specimen  of  Mr. 
Crahhe's  peculiar  talent,  and  exemplitics  his  skill  in  the  simply 
pathetic. 

‘  Years  past  away,  and  where  he  lived  and  liow'. 

Was  then  unknown — indeed  we  know  not  now  ; 

Hut  once  at  twilight  walking  up  and  down, 

In  a  poor  alley  of  the  mighty  town, 

Where,  in  her  narrow  courts  and  garrets,  hide 
The  grieving  sons  of  (ienius.  Want,  and  Pride, 

I  met  him  musing :  sadness  1  could  truce, 

And  conquerM  lion)e*6  meek  anguish,  in  his  face. 

^^ce  him  I  must  ;  but  I  with  case  address’d. 

And  neither  pity  nor  surprise  express’d  ; 

1  strove  both  grief  and  pleasure  to  restrain, 

Hut  yet  1  saw  that  1  was  giving  pain. 

lie  said,  with  quickening  pace,  as  loth  to  hold 

A  longer  converse,  that  the  day  was  cold, 

**  ’Iliat  he  was  well,  that  I  fiad  scarcely  light 
“  To  aid  my  steps,**  and  hade  me  then  good  night ! 

I  saw  him  next  where  he  had  lately  come, 

A  silent  pauper  in  a  crowded  room  ; 

I  heard  his  name,  but  he  concealed  his  face, 

'Fo  his  sad  mind  his  misery  was  disgrace  : 

In  vain  I  strove  to  combat  his  disdain 
i)f  my  compiussion — “  Sir,  I  pray,  refrain 
For  I  had  left  my  friends  and  stepp’d  aside, 

Hecause  I  fear’d  his  unrelenting  pride. 

*  lie  then  was  sitting  on  a  workhouse  bed,  ' 

And  on  the  nalutl  hoards  reclined  his  head  ;  *' 

Around  were  chiJdfeii  with  incessant  cry. 

And  near  w.is  one,  like  him,  about  to  die  ; 

A  broken  cltair's  deni  bottom  held  the  store  » 

That  he  required — he  soon  would  need  no  more  ; 
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A  yellow  tea-pot,  standing  at  his  side, 

From  its  halt'  spout  the  cold  black  tea  supplied/ 

*  «  ♦  ♦ 

*  Once  more  I  saw  him,  when  his  spirits  failM, 

And  my  desire  to  aid  him  then  prevailM  ; 
lie  shew’d  a  sot\cr  feeling  in  his  eye. 

Anil  watch’d  my  looks,  and  own’d  the  sympathy  : 

''Fwas  now  the  calm  of  ivearied  pride ;  so  long 
As  he  had  strength  was  his  resentment  strong, 

Ilut  in  such  place,  with  strangers  all  around. 

And  they  such  strangers,  to  have  something  found 
Allied  to  his  own  heart,  an  early  friend. 

One,  only  one,  who  would  on  him  attend. 

To  give  and  take  a  look  !  at  this  his  journey's  end  ; 

One  link,  however  slender,  of  the  chain 
That  held  him  where  he  could  not  long  remain  ; 

The  one  sole  interest  ! — No,  he  could  not  now 
Retain  his  anger  ;  nature  knew  not  hoiv  ; 

And  so  there  came  a  softnesi  o’er  his  mind, 

And  he  forgave  tl>e  usage  of  maiikiud. 

His  t  old  long  lingers  now  were  press'd  to  miue. 

And  his  faint  smile  of  kinder  thoughts  gave  sign  ; 

Ills  lips  moved  often  as  he  tried  to  lend 
II  is  words  their  sound,  and  softly  whisper'd  *  “  friend!" 

Not  without  comfort  in  the  thought  express’d 
By  that  calm  look  with  which  he  sunk*  to  rest/ 

Vol  I.  p.  4^—53. 

>'% 

The  succeeding  three  Books  are  occupiiMl  with  the  younger 
lirother's  recital  of  liis  adventures.  Aud  here,  we  haveHoina 
Very  fine  painting,  in  the  description  of  ilichard’s  escape  from 
drowning,  and  in  his  detail  of  the  wayward  pursuits  and  assiH'i* 
utions  of  his  IxtyluMHl.  The  t^rowth  of  the  inaritiiiie  passion  in 
his  mind,  is  well  depicted.  Tlie  following  sea-shore  sketch 
evidently  a  study  from  nature. 

‘  I  loved  to  walk  where  non®  had  w’alk’d  before, 

About  the  rocks  that  ran  along  the  shore  ; 

Or  far  beyond  the  sight  of  men  to  stray, 

And  take  niy  pleasure  wlmn  1  lost  my  way. 

For  then  ’twas  mine  to  trace  the  hilly  heath. 

And  all  the  mobay  moor  that  lies  beneath. 

Here  had  1  favourite  stations  when  lstoo4 
And  heard  the  murmurs  of  the  ocean-flood. 

With  not  a  sound  beside,  except  when  flew  ♦ 

Aloft  the  lapwing,  or  the  gray  curlew, 

Who  with  wild  notes  my  fancied  power  defied, 

And  mock’d  the  dreams  of  solitary  pride, 

*  I  loved  to  stop  at  every  creek  and  hay 
>Iade  by  the  rtver  m  its  winding  way, 
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And  call  to  memory — not  by  marks  they  bare, 

Hut  by  the  thoughts  that  were  created  there. 

*  Pleiisant  it  was  to  view  the  sea-gulls  strive 
Against  the  storm,  or  in  the  ocean  dive, 

\Vith  eager  scream  ;  or  when  they  dropping  gave 
'I'heir  closing  wings  to  sail  upon  the  wave  : 

Then  us  the  winds  and  waters  raged  around, 

And  breaking  billows  mixM  their  deafening  sound; 

They  on  the  rolling  deep  securely  hung,  . 

And  calmly  rode  the  restless  waves  among. 

Nor  pleased  it  less  around  me  to  behold 
Fur  up  the  beach,  the  yesty  sea-foam  roll’d ; 

Or  from  the  shore  upborn,  to  sec  on  high. 

Its  frothy  flakes  in  wild  confusion  fly  : 

Wliile  the  salt  spray  that  clashing  bdlows  form. 

Gave  to  the  taste  a  feeling  of  the  storm.*  Vol.  I.  p.  82. 

The  story  of  Uutli  is  one  of  those  deeply  tragical  and,  at  the 
aainc  time,  revolting  tales  which  it  is  an  insult  to  the  reader's 
feelings  for  the  narrator  to  ofler  as  mere  auinseiuent.  Nothing 
short  of  a  valuable  moral  lesson,  as  the  evident  purpose  of  the 
recital,  can  compensate  for  having  the  imagination  disturbed 
with  such  images  of  disgusting  horror.  Of  the  moral  tendency 
of  this  tale,  our  readers  shall  judge.  Until  was  the  sweetheart 
of  a  sailor  boy  ;  the  day  was  fixed  for  their  marriage,  but  not  so 
soon  as  it  ought  to  Lave  been  ;  and  liefore  it  arrived,  a  press- 
gang  bore  ofl’the  Maman,  without  allowing  him  one  day  to  repair 
the  wrong,  by  making  Ruth  his  wife.  He  is  slain,  and  Ruth  is 
left  with  a  fatherless  infant,  dishonoured  and  disconsolate.  The 
IVlethodist  teacher  upon  whom  her  father  attends,  endeavours, 
liowever,  ‘  to  win  her  mind  to  ]>eaw,  by  drawing  off  the  sin' 
that  di'>(|iiieted  her.  He  succeeds  ;  ‘her  griefs  began  to  heal.' 
lii‘t  not  the  simple  reoder  imagine  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Crabbe 
is  about  to  pay  a  reluctant  tribute  to  the  well-meant  and  salutary 
zeal  of  the  t'htliiisiasts.  True,  the  weaver,  for  such  was  this 
teat  iier*H  trade,  restored  the  poor  girl  to  reason  and  comfort,  hut 
whot  was  the  niolive  of  all  his  pains  ?  Hase,  of  course,  and  scl- 
flsli.  He  w'i.sheil  to  marry  the  girl,  and  having  the  father's  au¬ 
thority  un  his  side,  he  brutally  resolves,  iu  spite  of  her  increasing 
aversion,  to  make  her  his. 

*  If  Ruth  was  frail,  she  had  a  mind  too  nice 

To  wed  with  that  which  she  beheld  as  vice  ; 

To  take  a  reptile—* 

and  so  she  tirowns  herself,  and,  as  the  narrator  piously  hopes, 
went  to  heaven ! 

We  must  again  remind  our  readers  that  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Crabbe  does  not  assume  *  the  tone  of  a  moraliat,'  and,  therefore, 
if  this  tale  should  seem  intended  to  palliate  the  crime  of  suicide, 
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and  to  sanction  the  pernicious  dohision  that  iui>t'ort(ine  \^iH  claim 
n  retributive  compeiisotiim  in  the  woilil  ‘  wIiito  iruilty  mercy 
‘  finiN,  nml  \>ronij  has  rij^hl they  must  riH'ollecl  that  he  docs 
nut  *  promise  that  his  relations  shall  he  heiielicial  to  mankind.' 

I  And  hirther,  if  it  should  appear  to  them,  that  ^  a  minister  ol'  rc- 
‘  lit^ion.  in  the  decline  of  life/  mi^ht  find  socin*  v%()rtlii«T  amuse¬ 
ment  than  hoidint^  up  the  teachers  of  any  religious  sect  to  sus¬ 
picion  mid  reproach,  not  as  the  prouinl^jators  of  false  doctrine, 
but  specifically  as  hypocrite's,  as  t^ross,  iirnl  viiljar,  and  seiisiiul, 
tlnis  sidini^  witli  the  vilest  of  mankind  in  their  blind  and  inaliv:- 
j  naiit  hostility  ai^Hinst  the  ministers  of  reliq^ioii,  and  hecomint;  a 
I  painler  to  their  hi^otrj  and  hatred, — for  them,  he  it  lemeiiihered, 
!  All.  (Vabhe  has  ‘  no  reply.’ 

Other  readers,  when  they  find  an  author  is  inakint^  a  proili. 
pile  use  of  his  talents,  may,  at  the  first  iinpulsi'  ofdiHirust  or  in- 
ili^nation,  throw  away  the  volume  ;  hut  the  critic  must  proceed. 
I  We  felt  ourselves  eontiinially  to  stand  in  need  of  this  iinhicemeiit 
i  in  perseverin*^  ihroiip^h  Air.  Crahhe’s  volumes  ;  so  often  was  the 

i  pleasure  he  is  always  eapnhle  of  ullordin^,  stispeinled  b>  the 

I  positively  disai^recahle  ipialitios  of  the  narration,  or  the  v^orse 
f  than  ill-chosen  nature  of  his  subject.  Wc  will  not  deny  (hat  we 
\  found  ourselves  rcjiaiil  for  our  persoverance.  The  retlectioiiH 
1  suij^ested  by  such  passages  as  the  one  above  cited,  were  so 
[  much  (he  more  painful,, as  they  were  acco(npHnicd  w.itli  the  eon- 
'  viclioii  that  these  Tub's,*  \vi(h  all  their  faults,* ^re  likely  to  be- 
^  come  a  pt'rinaiiv'nt  accession  to  our  poetical  literature,  which  will 
thus  receive  a  fresh  porfion  of  that  deleterious  matter  by  which 
I  its  moral  tendency  is  already  rendered  too  adverse,  to  the  spirit 
I  of  the  rclii^ion  of  Christ. 

j  'I'he  next  Tale,  which  concludes  Richard’s  adventures,  and 

I  details  tlie  progress  and  snccesslul  (erininatiun  ol  iiis  courtship, 

f  is  of  a  more  pleasiii'jf  cast,  'riiere  is  a  ^;reat  deal  of  natural 

I  feelin*;  ill  the  relation.  A  lover’s  recital  is  apt,  however,  to  bor¬ 

der  so  closely  upon  llie  ridiculous,  from  (he  causeless  fears,  tlic 
unreasoiialde  jealousies,  and  wh:it  seems  to  others  the  atmisin^ 
eapTiiess  and  abstraction  of  niituk  incident  to  the  |>eriod  of  his 
probation,  that  it  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  deep  interest.  W'e 
scarcely  know  whether  the  Poet  means  that  we  should  listen  in 
sober  pravily,  or  with  the  smile  of  a  prey-haired  senior  on  look¬ 
ing  hack  upon  the  pleasinp  fren/y  of  his'  youth.  Mr.  Crabbe 
‘  cannot  he  amatory  with  prace  ;  nor  can  he  he  sportive.  In  the 
succeeilinp  'I'nie,  the  ‘  Elder  Broilier’s’  iiarrativu  of  hisstraripe 
romantic  passion  for  a  beauty  whom  he  one  day  rescued  from 
danper,  and  is  unable  to  meet  with  or  hear  of  apaiii,  till  He  acci- 
{  dentally  discovers  her  in  London,  ruined  and  depravnl, — the 

I  reference'cii  hadinage^  to  the  ‘  itinacy  sublime’  which  so  lonp 

enthralled  his  reason,' is*  cpiite  in  character^  and  the  charaoUr 
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Mr.  Crabbc.  Hut  the  love  son»;  ^vliicli  lias  been  adduced 
as  an  instance  of  liis  success  in  a  style  hitherto  unattempted  bv 
liim,  we  leii^rd  as  alToi  din^  a  decided  proof  of  liis  inadequacy  to 
the  aftcnipi  :  it  has  little  point,  little  propriety  or  elciranoe,  aud 
no  feeling,  and  the  ‘  Dainoir  is  almost  burlesque.  No  sooner, 
howeter,  does  iMr.  Crabbe  arrive  at  that  period  in  the  story 
tvliicb  allords  scope  for  patlios,  than  he  is  all  himself  a^ain.  The 
iflea  in  the  last  three  lines  of  the  following  extract,  is  extremely 
beautiful. 

*  - There  came,  at  length,  request 

That  I  would  see  a  wretch  by  grief  opprest, 

By  guilt  affrighted — and  1  went  to  trace 
Once  more  the  vice-worn  features  of  that  face, 

I'hat  sin-wreck’d  bring !  and  I  saw  her  laid 
M'here  never  worldly  ^oy  a  visit  paid  : 

That  world  receding  fast !  the  world  to  come 
Conceal’d  in  terror,  ignorance,  and  gloom ; 

8in,  sorrow,  and  neglect :  with  not  a  spark 
Of  vital  hope, — all  horrible  and  dark — 

It  frighten'd  me ! — 1  thought.  And  shall  not  I 
n»us  feel  ?  thus  fear  ? — this  danger  can  I  fly : 

Do  I  so  wisely  live  that  1  cun  calmly  die  ?’ 

*  'Twas  in  that  chamber,  Richard,  I  began 

To  think  more  deeply  of  the  end  of  man/ 

•  •  •  « 

*  Still  as  I  went  came  other  change — the  frame 
And  features  wasted,  and  yet  slowly  came 
I'he  end  ;  and  so  i^iaiulible  the  breath. 

And  still  the  breathing,  we  exclaim’d — *tis  death  ! 

But  death  it  was  not ;  when  indeed  she  died, 

1  sat  and  his  hist  gentle  stroke  espied  : 

When — ns  it  came — or  did  my  fancy  trace 
That  lively,  lovely  Hushing  o’er  the  face  ? 

Bringing  back  all  that  my  young  heart  impress’d ! 

It  came — and  went !  she  sigh’d  and  was  at  rest/ 

Vol.  1.  pp  IGt — (j. 

‘  ’Fhe  Sisters’  is  an  iiitercsfiiig  and  not  uiiiuHtructive  story  : 
the  characters  are  very  natural  and  well  discriminated,  and  the 
incidents  are  of  a  kind  with  which  real  life  lus  of  late  but  too 
iiuirh  almunded.  Like  most  of  the  Tales,  it  leaves  a  melan> 
choly  iinprt'ssion  upon  the  mind,  such  as  the  W  riter  seems  to  de¬ 
light  in  producing.  Melancholy  is  the  very  element  of  his  fancy, 
and  in  this  instance  it  has  seemed  to  supply  an  inspiration  which 
lias  culled  forth  the  unuMiial  effort  of  some  lyrical  stanzas.  They 
ore  in  the  moodiest  strain,  and  breathe  all  that  is  morbid  in  feel¬ 
ing  ;  bnt  some  of  the  verses  have  a  redeeming  beauty,  and  the 
last  in  particular  is  very  striking.  As  Mr.  Crabbe  so  rarely  in¬ 
dulges  in  this  style  of  coia|>osition,  wc  must  do  him  the  Justice 
of  extracting  some  ol  the  stanzas. 
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*  Let  me  not  have  this  gloomy  view. 

About  my  room,  around  my  bed ; 

Hut  morning  roses,  wet  with  dew, 

To  cool  my  burning  brows  instead. 

As  flow’rs  that  once  in  Eden  ^rew. 

Let  them  their  fragrant  spirits  shed, 

And  every  day  the  sweets  renew, 

Till  I,  a  fading  Hower,  am  dead. 

*  Oh  !  let  the  herbs  1  loved  to  rear. 

Give  to  my  sense  their  perfumed  breath  ; 

Let  them  be  placed  about  my  bier, 

And  grace  the  gloomy  house  of  death. 

I'll  have  my  grave  beneath  a  hill, 

Where,  only  Lucy's  self  shall  know  ; 

Where  ruits  the  pure  pellucid  rill 
Upon  its  gravelly  bed  below. 

*  'I'here  violets  on  the  borders  blow. 

And  insects  their  soil  light  display, 

Till,  as  the  morning  sunbeams  glow. 

The  coJd  phusporic  tires  decay. 

In  virgin  earth,  till  then  unturn'd. 

There  let  my  maiden  form  be  laid, 

Xor  let  my  changed  clay  be  spurn’d, 

Nor  for  new  guest  that  bed  ha  made. 

^  I  will  not  have  the  churchyard  ground. 

With  bones  all  black  and  ugly  grown, 

To  press  my  shivering  body  rounci. 

Or  on  my  wasted  limbs  be  throwm. 

1  will  not  have  the  bell  proclaim 
When  those  sad  marriage  rites  begin. 

And  buys,  without  regard  or  shame. 

Press  the  vile  mouldering  masses  in. 

*  Say  not,  it  is  beneath  my  care  ; 

1  cannot  these  cold  truths  allow ; 

I'hesc  thoughts  may  not  afBict  me  there, 

Hut,  O  !  they  vex  and  tease  me  now. 

Raise  not  a  turf,  nor  set  a  stone. 

That  man  a  maiden’s  grave  may  trace, 

But  thou,  my  Lucy,  come  alone. 

And  let  affection  find  the  place. 

*  O  !  take  me  from  a  world  1  hate. 

Men  cruel,  selfish,  sensual,  cold; 

And  in  some  pure  and  blessed  stale, 

Let  me  ray  sister  minds  behold : 

From  gross  and  sordid  views  refmed. 

Our  heaven  of  spotless  love  to  share. 

For  only  generous  souls  design'd. 

And  not  a  man  to  meet  us  there.*  , 

Vol.  I.  2I2<^15. 
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In  our  opinion,  the  pocro  would  not  have  lost  any  of  its  beautj 
if  it  had  appoartul  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  given  it,  with 
the  omission  of  the  intermediate  twelve  lines. 

Hook  1  ‘  i'he  Preceptor  Husband,*  narrates  the  *disap|>oint« 

inent  of  a  man  who  determined  to  choose  a  learned  wife,  but  was 
seduced  by  a  pretty  face,  to  marry  one  without  either  learning  or 
mind. 

*  The  Old  Hachelor*  is  the  subject  of  Book  X.  and  the  oppro¬ 
brious  name  is  well  vindk*ated  in  the  person  of  the  hero.  In  this 
Tale,  tlie  Author  seizes  an  opportunity  of  describing,  with  his  own 
inimitable  furcre  and  vividness,  the  morbid  operations  of  the  per¬ 
turbed  intellect.  The  sudden  doath  of  the  lady  to  whom  the 
narrator  was  engaged,  is  followail  by  an  interval  in  his  history, 
a  blank  which  he  confesses  himself  to  be  unable  to  (ill. 

‘  It  is  a  puzzle  and  a  terror  still.  * 

1  was  desirous  from  myself  to  run, 

And  something,  but  1  knew  not  what,  to  shun. 

Yet  did  I  fi^'l  some  intervals  of  bliss 
Ev’n  witli  the  horrors  of  a  fate  like  this  ; 

And  dreams  of  wonderful  construction  paid 
For  waking  horror.* 

The  autumn  tints  of  forty-»ix  upon  human  character,  have 
never  perhaps  been  more  accurately  and  naturally  traced,  than 
ill  this  (Md  IFichelor’s  narrative;  and  the  lover  of  sixty  is  a 
good  portrait. 

‘  The  >laid*s  Story,’  which  concludes  the  first  volume,  is  re¬ 
plete  with  that  interest  which  arises  fioin  (he  minute  delineation 
fd*  hiimun  char.icter  and  the  imtniHTs  of  the  world.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  a  satire,  abounding  with  the  marks  of  shrewd  ol>serva- 
tion,  and  not  destitute  of  a  kind  of  cvnical  humour.  We  have 
hy  anticipation  animadverted  on  the  chief  deformity  in  the  tala 
Ml  a  moral  point  of  view,  tho'  character  of  Frederick.'  That  of 
Urandmainma,  and  the  humble  one  ofTiiddy,  claim  a  more  ho¬ 
nourable  distinction.  .  r  t. 

•  Foor  grandmamma  among  the  gentry  dwelt 
Of  u  small  town,  and  all  the'  honour  felt ; 

Shrinking  from  all  approaches  to  disgrace  '  ’  ^ 

That  might  be  mark  d  in  sO  genteel' a  place  ;  *' 

Where  every  daily  deed,  asM>on  as  done,  *"  ‘ 

Ran  through  the  town  as  fast  as  it  could  run  : — 

At  dinners  what  a^^earM — at  cards  who  lost  or  worn 

•  Our  good  appearance  through  the  town  was  known. 

Hunger  and  lhir>t  were  luntters  of  Our  own  ; 

And  you  would  judge  that  she  in  scandal  dealt. 

Who  told  on  what  w’e  fed,  or  how  we  felt. 

•  W«  had  a  little  maid,8onDe  four  feet  high, 

Who  was  employed  our  household  stores  to  buy  ; 
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For  she  would  weary  every  man  in  trade. 

And  tease  t’assent  whom  she  could  not  persuade. 

*  Methinks  1  see  her,  with  her  pigmy  light, 

Precede  her  mistress  in  a  moonless  night ; 

From  the  small  lantern  throwing  through  the  street 
The  dimm'd  cftulgence  at  her  lady’s  feet ; 

What  time  she  went  to  prove  her  well-known  skill 
With  rival  friends  at  their  beloved  quadrille. 

And  how’s  your  juiin  ?”  inquired  the  gentle  maid. 

For  Uiat  was  asking  if  with  luck  she  play’d  ; 

And  this  she  answer’d  as  the  cards  decreed, 

“  O  Biddy ,  ask  not — very  bad  indeed 
Or,  in  more  cheerful  tone,  from  spirit  light. 

Why,  thank  you,  Biddy,  pretty  well  to-night.”  • 

Vol.  I.  pp.  287— 

The  old  lady  dies,  and  her  furniture  serves  but  to  pay  ‘  the 
*  hills,  the  burial,  and  the  rent.’  Our  heroine,  in  her  exigeneyf 
accepts  of  a  temporary  asylum  in  the  humble  cottage  of  the 
faithful  Biddy. 

'  In  times  like  this  the  poor  have  little  dread. 

They  can  but  work,  and  they  shall  then  be  fed  ; 

And  Biddy  cheer’d  me  with  such  thoughts  as  this, 

**  You’ll  find  the  poor  have  their  enjoyments.  Miss  !’* 

Indeed  1  saw,  for  Biddy  took  me  home 
To  a  forsaken  hovel’s  cold  and  gloom  ; 

Aod  while  my  tears  in  plenteous  flow  were  shed, 

W  ith  her  own  hands  she  placed  her  proper  bed, 

Reserved  for  need.  A*  Are  was  quickly  made. 

And  food,  the  purchase  for  the  day,  display’d  : 

Sho  let  in  air  to  make  the  damps  retire, 

Tticn  placed  her  sad  companion  at  her  fire  ; 

She  then  began  her  wonted  peace  to  feel, 

Bhe  bought  her  wool,  and  sought  her  favourite  wheal, 

.  That  as  she  turn’d,  she  sang  with  sober  glee, 

Begone,  dull  Care!  I’ll  have  no  more  with  thee  T 
Then  turn’d  to  roe,  and  bade  me  weep  no  more, 

But  try  and  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  poor.’ 

•  At  night  we  pray’d— I  dare  not  sny  a  word 
Of  our  devotion,  it  was  so  absurd ; 

And  very  piou.^  upon  Biddy’s  part. 

But  mine  were' all  effusions  of  the  heart; 

While  she  her  angels  call’d  their  peace  to  shed. 

And  bless  the  comers  of  our  little  bed.’ 

V^ol.  I.  pp.  6. 

The  adventure  uilh  a  youthful  admirer,  in  the  sequel,  may 
possibly  have  its  moral  use.  VVe  rceoinniend  to  those  whom  it 
may  concern,  the  prudent  counsel  and  the  firm  decision  of  this 
priucess  of  old  maids.  Rupert,  the  sculimental  boy,  is  moti 
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ilori^lilfuUy  portra\iMl :  it  ba§  the  litiinoiir  of  caHcnture,  yet  it  I 
iMstiictly  the  lino  of  thenatunil.  t 

\\v  bluil  have  le8H  iem|>Utioii  to  multiply  our  extracts  in  pro-  | 
cecftiiic;  to  trivo  uii  account  of  the  second  Volume.  VV  ith  the  I 
exeepticMi  of  the  Itrst  story,  tin*  tah»s  are  all  of  inferior  intercut,  | 
the  subjects  hi*in»»,  for  the  most  part,  instances  of  uninstruetive  [I 
distress,  or  of  tinintert^ttii!^  and  (iis«^ustin(^  folly  and  meanness.  !| 
For  example,  *  Delay  has  Danger,*  is  the  title  of  a  narrative  I 
which  shews  how  a  silly  youn|;  fellow  was  half-entrapped,  half  || 
inductnl  b>  pique,  to  break  hisenga^^ement  to  a  woiimii  he  loved,  1 
by  marrying  one,  in  far  inferior  circumstances,' whom  he  de-  I 
spised,  and  how  he  tht^eby  had  to  endure  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  I 
a  burden  ot  seif- contempt,  in  addition  to  the  contempt  of  all  I 
his  friends,  in  which  the  reader  sincerely  participates.  The  I 

*  Natural  Death  of  Love,*  is  a  conversation  rather  than  a  tale,  I 
which  contains  some  w  holesoine  hut  rather  common-place  doctrine 
and  advice  on  the  subject  of  conjugal  happiness.  ^  liretna 

*  Careen'  is  a  revolting  picture  of  an  extreme  case  of  duplicity 

and  folly,  tenniiiatin^  in  a  more  than  iLsiial  measure  of  domestic 
unhappiuesH.  ^  l^dy  narbara,  or  the  Ghost,'  is  a  warning  against 
mdiscreet  sei'ond  marriages,  where  the  disparity  of  years  adds 
ini^iropriety  to  the  venture.  It  is  rather  obscurely  and  feebly 
written,  and  has  little  merit  of  any  kind  to  coin|>ensatc  for 
the  unpleasing  nature  of  the  story.  Mr.  Crabbe  tells  us,  (hat 
he  was  indebted  to  a  friend  for  the  outline  of  the  tale,  which 
may  partly  Hccount  for  the  iuferiority  of  its  execution,  as  he 
had  to  work  upoN  the  ideas  of  another,  instead  of  following  the 
bent  of  his  own  fancy.  He  ncknowlefiges  a  similar  obligation 
with  respect  to  the  story  of  Ellen  in  Book  XYIII.  The  obliga¬ 
tion  does  nut,  in  this  instance,  any  more  than  in  the  former, 
appear  to  be  very  considerable.  The  story,  even  if  it  be  true, 
wc  should  still  pronounce  improbable ;  and  the  inexplicable  per- 
versiMiess  of  the  lady  is  irreconcileable  citlsLT  with  the  common 
forms  of  social  courtesy,  or  the  natural  operations  of  feeling.  Wc 
cannot  concede  our  pity  to  folly  so  wilful,  and  to  sufbN'ing  so 
entirety  sidf- inflicted.  Cecil's  b  a  more  natural  character,  and 
a  more  likely  fate.  r 

The  tlirice-marrie<l  Widow  is  another  of  those  unpleasing 
Tales  which  this  Writer  is  fond  of  ielliog ;  not  deficient  in  shrewd 
remark,  and  lively  description,  jaiid  knowledge  of  the  world, 
but  wholly  destitute  of  those  qualities  which  are  adapted  either 
to  captivate  the  fancy  or  to  interest  the  ft'clings.  The  prominent 
character  is  vulgar,  heartiest,  and  insipid ;  the  incidents  arc 
the  common  business  of  common  life ;  and  the  tone  of  the 
Narrator  is  as  frigid,  and  cynical,  and  dry,  as  divinity  grafted 
upon  pliysic  may  be  expected  to  make  a  man.  If  this,  and  tlie 
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Tales  just  aciverteil  to,  can  anuter  aiiT  bpiiofiei&l  purpose,  it  ia 
well ;  aiui  th<  Ir  unplea^itip^  character  hecoaiC.*^  in  that  case  a 
CDiisuleratiuii  wholly  subordinate;  hut  aa  poetry,  a  )H^raon  must 
have  a  strani^cly  luudificd  taste,  not  to  say,  a  senaihility  a  little 
the  worse  I'ur  wear,  who  can  p^|>oricncc  lu  the  jienisal,  any  of 
that  pleasure  which  works  of  taste  are  adapted  and  desii^ned  to 
awaken.  The  same  remarks  will  apply,  with  some  qualilicatfoii, 
to  the  remaiiiint^  stories  of  William  Bailey,  the  Cathedral  Walk, 
and  Smutji;lrrs  and  l*oachers.  In  the  last,  however,  there  Is 
more  of  tlie  poet  displayerl  in  the  vivid  description  of  the  work- 
inifs  of  imagination,  atnl  the  strong  beatiu!^  of  the  ‘  naked 
*  liuinan  heart.’  'I'he  suhject  is  the  very  reve^'se  of  ph*asinf^,  but 
the  terror  and  ^looiii  which  han£(  over  it,  have  charms  for 
the  iinatcinatioii,  which  8up|dy  the  dehcioncy  of  other  sources 
ol  interest. 

We  have  reserved  for  mir  coneludiitft  extracts,  the  Story  of 
Sir  Owen  IHk*,  to  which  we  referred  as  airexcet>tioii  lo  the 
inh^ior  character  of  the  second  volume.  It  is  one  of  the  beat 
in  the  work,  and  its  moral  ttndency  is  excellent.  Sir*  Owen 
has  resolved  upon  a  sint^ular  method  of  reven^mt  himaelf,  hot, 
as  the  parties  are  circumstanced,  an  effictent  one,  a  fair 

coquette  who  had  (Irst  tempted,  and  then  rejected,  the  offer  of 
his  hand.  While  bent  upon  the  execution  of  his  plan,  he  cilia 
upon  a  tenant  who  had  had  far  more  ample  provocation  to  ven¬ 
geance,  in  his  wife’s  infidelity  ;  and  from  him.  Sir  Owen  receive!! 
a  lesson  which  sends  him  home  dotci  mined  to  revoke  bis  |Hirpose, 
tliunkful  that  the  object  of  his  old  attachment  had  not  been 
stolen  from  him  after  her  hand  had  become  hia. 

The  character  of  Ellis,  the  easy,  not  refined,  but  afiBCtionate 
and  unsuspicious  liuiband,  is  very  true  to  l*fe.  He,  ‘  a  thriving 
‘  man,’  would  sometimes  quit  the  parlour  fire  for  the  town  Inn, 
while  Ids  wife,  left  to  muse  at  home  in  sullen  discontent,  soon 
l)e  gall  to  yield  to  the  wish  that  some  social  spirit  would  come  to 
the  farm  to  relieve  her  solitude.  One  of  kindred  mind  at  length 
presents  liimself,  in  a  young  man  placed  with  a  neighbouring 
farmer  in  order  to  learn  the  business,  lie  finds  in  farmer  Kills, 
a  man  of  iiifuniiation  and  sense ;  in  his  wife, 

ft 

*  A  lovely  being  who  could  please  too  well ; 

And  he  was  one  who  never  would  deny 

Himself  a  pleasure,  or  indeed  would  try. 

*  Early  and  well  the  wife  of  Ellis  knew 

Where  danger  wai,  and  trembled  at  the  view. 

So  evil  spiriU  tremble^  but  are  itill 

Evil^  and  lote  not  the  rebellious  wilL* 

«  a  •  #  t 

Vol.  XIII.  N.  Hi.  li 
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*  Friendship  with  woinan  U  a  dangerous  thing— 

Thence  hopes  avow’d  und  bold  confessions  spring  : 

Frailties  confess  d  toother  frailties  lead* 

And  new  confessions  new  desires  succeed  ; 

And,  w  hen  the  friends  have  thus  their  hearts  disclosed, 

They  find  how  little  is  to  guilt  opposed.* 

With  steady  and  delicate  hand,  Mr.  Crabbe  traces  the  steps 
by  which  the  domestic  happiness  of  Ellis  is  for  ever  blasted,  not 
forgetting  his  own  just  remark,  that  there  are  crimes  which 
*  they  almost  share  who  paint  them  well.*  Vice  is  never  fasci¬ 
nating  in  bis  pages,  nor  does  the  description  supply  an  impulse 
at  variance  with  the  moral  of  tlie  Tale. 

— •  While  the  Farmer  read  of  public  crimes, 

Collating  coolly  Chronicles  and  Times, 

The  flight  w'os  taken  by  the  guilty  pair, 

That  made  one  passage  in  the  columns  there.’ 

Sir  Owen's  visit  to  his  tenant,  is  supposed  to  happen  some 
years  after  the  event,  and  he  goes  in  expectation  of  bearing  from 
him  a  tale  of  vengeance.  The  picture  which  Ellis  draws  of 
the  abject  misery  in  which  he,  two  years  after,  discovered  the 
lost  pair,  is  horrible  and  loathsome,  such  as  Mr.  Crabbe  excels 
in  enabling  the  reader  to  realize,  and  such  as  in  this  instance  he 
may  he  forgiven  for  delighting  to  paint,  on  account  of  the  lesson 
it  supplies. 

«  “  What  indeed  I  meant 
**  At  first  was  vongeance  ;  but  I  long  pursued 
Tlic  pair,  and  I  at  last  their  misery  view’d 
**  In  that  vile  garret,  which  1  cannot  paint— 

'Fhe  sight  was  loathsome,  and  the  smell  was  faint ; 

**  And  there  tliat  wife,— whom  1  had  loved  so  well, 

**  And  thought  so  happy,  was  condemned  to  dwell ; 

The  gay*  the  grateful  wife,,  whom  I  was  glad 
To  see  in  dress  beyond  our  station  clad, 

“  And  to  behold  among  our  neighbours  fine. 

More  than  pi'rhaps  became  a  wife  of  mine  ; 

••  And  now  among  her  neighbours  to  explore, 

“  And  see  her  poorest  of  the  very  poor  ! — 

I  would  describe  it,  but  1  bore  a  part, 

Nor  can  explain  the  feelings  of  the  heart ; 

“  Yet  memory  since  has  aided  me  to  trace 
“  The  horrid  features  of  that  dismal  place. 

“  'riierc  she  reclined  unmoved,  her  bosom  bare 
**  To  her  companion’s  unimpassioned  stare. 

And  my  wild  wonder:— Seat  of  virtue,  chaste 
As  lovely  once!  O  !  how  wert  thou  disgraced  ! 

**  I'pon  that  breast,  by  sordid  rags  dehled, 

“  Lay  the  wan  features  of  a  famish'd  child 
•*  That  sin-born  babe  in  utter  misery  laid. 

Too  feebly  wretched  even  to  cry  for  aid; 
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The  ragged  sliccting  o’er  her  |KTson  drawn, 

**  Served  tor  the  dress  that  hunger  placed  in  pawn. 

At  the  bed’s  feet  the  man  reclined  his  frame ; 

**  'I'lieir  chairs  were  perished  to  support  the  Hamo 
That  warm’d  his  ngue<l  limbs ;  and,  sad  to  see, 

**  That  shook  him  fiercely  us  he  gazed  on  roc. 

1  was  confused  at  this  unhappy  view  : 

My  wife  !  roy  friend  !  I  could  not  think  it  true ; 

“  My  children’s  mother, — roy  Alicia, — laid 
“  On  such  a  bed  I  so  wretched, — so  afraid  1 
And  her  gay  young  seducer,  in  the  guise 
**  Of  all  we  dread,  abjure,  defy,  despise, 

**  And  all  the  fear  and  terror  in  his  look,  '•  ' 

**  Still  more  my  mind  to  its  foundation  shook. 

**  At  last  he  spoke  :  *  Long  since  I  would  have  died, 

*  Hut  could  not  leave  her,  though  for  death  1  si^l/J, 

'  And  tried  the. poison’d  cup,  and  dropt  it  as  1  tried. 

<  She  is  a  woman,  and  that  famished  thing  . 

“  ‘  Makes  her  to  life,  with  all  its  evils,  cling  • ,  .  ^ 

Feed  her,  and  let  her  breathe  her  last  in  peace«‘  .  * 

“  ^  And  all  my  sufferings  with  your  promise  cease  !* 

“  Ghastly  he  smiled  1  knew  not  what  1  felt. 

But  my  heart  melted — ^hearts  of  flint  would  melt 
“To  see  their  anguish,  penury,  and  shame,  .  j 

^‘How’bosc,  how  low,  how  groveling  they  l>ecame  :  •  ••  *  .*• 

“  I  could  not  speak  my  purpose,  but  my  eyes 
“  And  my  expression  bade  the  creature  rise.  . 

Yet,  O  !  that  woman’s  look  !  my  words  are  vain 
“  1  Icr  mixed  and  troubled  feelings  to  explain  ;  ^  , 

“  True,  there  was  shame  and  consciousness  of  fall,  ^ 

Hut  yet  remembrance  of  my  love  withal, 

“  And  knowledge  of  that  power  which  she  would  nOtf,r0^. 

“  But  still  the  more  that  she  to  memory  brought, 

**  riic  greater  anguish  in  my  miud  was  wrought ; 

“  I'hc  more  she  tried  to  bring  the  past  in  view, 

“  She  greater  horror  on  the  present  threw  ; 

“  So  that,  for  love  or  pity,  terror  thrill'd 

**  My  blood,  and  vile  and  odious  thoughts  instill’d. 

**  And  you  relieved 

**  If  hell’s  seducing  crew 
Had  seen  that  sight,  they  must  have  pitied  too.** 

**  Revenge  was  thine — thou  hadst  the  power,  the  right ; 

**  To  give  it  up  was  heaven’s  own  act  to  slight/*  • 

Tell  mo  not.  Sir,  of  rights,  and  wrongs,  or  powers  ! 

1  felt  it  written — Vengeance  h  not  ours 

**  What  didst  thou,  man  T* 

L‘2 
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I  brought  them  to  a  coi 
“  Rchind  your  larches, — a  sequestereil  spot, 

**  Where  dvrolla  the  woman  :  I  believe  her  miud 
1ft  now  enlighten'd — 1  am  sure  resign'd : 

**  She  gave  her  infant,  though  with  aching  heart 
**  And  faltering  spirit,  to  be  nursed  apart.*’ 

And  that  vile  scoundrel— ” 

**  Nay  hift  name  restore, 

**  And  call  him  Cecil, — for  he  is  no  more  : 

When  niy  vain  help  w.\&  ofierM,  be  was  past 
**  All  human  aid,  and  sliortly  breath'd  hU  last ; 

**  But  his  heart  open’d,  and  he  liv’d  to  see 
**  (iuilt  in  hiiUbclf,  and  lind  u  friend  in  me.” 

**  But,  Kllis,  tell  mo.  didst  thou  thus  desire 
**  To  heap  upon  their  heads  those  coals  of  firei" 

“If  fire  to  melt,  that  feeling  is  confest, — 

“  If  fire  to  shame,  1  let  that  question  rest; 

**  But  if  aught  more  the  sacrea  words  imply, 

“  I  know  it  not — no  commentator  I.” 

“  Then  did  you  freely  from  your  soul  forgive 

“  Sure  us  I  hope  before  my  Judge  to  live. 

Sure  as  I  trust  his  mercy  to  receive, 

“  Sure  as  his  word  1  honour  and  believe, 

**  Sure  as  the  Saviour  died  upon  the  tree 
“  For  all  who  sin, — for  that  dear  wretch  and  me,— 

“  Whom  never  more  on  cartli  will  1  forsake  or  see.”  * 

Vol.  11.  pp.  59—46. 

Passages  sucli  as  those,  make  us  the  more  deeply  regret 
that  the  Author  should  ever  have  lost  sight  of  the  noble  pur- 
]mse  to  which  his  extraordinary  talents  niiglit,  with  so  much 
honour  to  himself,  and  so  much  advantage  to  his  readers,  have 
been  uniformly  dedicated. 

Compared  with  IMr.  Crabbe's  former  volumes,  the  Tales  of 
tlic  Hall,  exhibit,  we  think,  no  marks  of  decay  or  exhaustion 
of  faculty,  and  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  less  obnoxious  to  cri¬ 
ticism  than  some  of  his  productions.  A  few  inadvertencies, 
and  ail  occasional  negligence  of  style,  may  have  been  noticed 
in  our  extracts;  but  upon  these,  we  have  deemed  it  perfectly 
unnecessary  to  remark.  The  Author  is  himself  too  old  a  prac¬ 
titioner  to  stand  in  need  of  hints  from  any  of  our  profession,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  minutia  of  composition  ;  and,  of  all  the  writers 
of  the  day,  he  is  tlie  one  the  least  likely  to  tempt  into  a  re¬ 
production  of  his  faults,  a  tribe  of  imitators.  Although  a  man¬ 
nerist,  bis  manner  is  not  of  a  kind  to  seduce  a  copyist :  it  is, 
in  general,  too  cool,  too  dry  to  take  even  with  his  admirers  as 
a  model,  nor  would  it  be  endurable  at  second  hand.  But  what 
plaoes  Mr.  Crabhe  peculiarly  beyond  the  roach  of  imitation,  is 
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not  80  much  his  manner,  as  his  style  of  thoui^bty  and  bit 
materials  for  thinkinf^^.  Few  poetical  writers  are  mora  entirely 
free  from  es^otismi  or  seem  to  have  their  owu  feclinfi^  and  con* 
cerns  so  little  implicated  in  thrir  productions;  and  yet,  there 
are  few  whose  works  hear  more  decided  marks  of  iiidifi* 
duality  of  character.  To  be  the  author  of  these  Tales,  a  roan 
must  have  passed  throns^h  a  noviciate  of  no  ordinary  kind,  must 
have  been  subjecte<l  to  the  modifying  process  of  circumstances 
which  serve  to  account  for  whatever  is  morbid  in  hit  feelings, 
and  for  much  that  is  excellent  in  his  faculties  ;  and  he  must 
have  lived  long,  and  seen  much  of  life,  in  order  to  have  acquired 
that  treasure  of  good  and  evil  knowledge  from  which  Mr. 
Crabbe  draws  his  seemingly  inexhaustible  materials.  On  all 
these  accounts,  we  deem  him  safe  from  the  impertinence  of  imi¬ 
tation  ;  and  an  originality  of  this  substantial  nature  affords, 
|>erhaps — the  best  security  for  the  permanence  of  a  Writer’s  lite¬ 
rary  existence. 


Art.  III.  The  Connexion  between  the  Sacred  JVritings  and  the  Liters* 
ture  of  Jewish  and  Heathen  Authorst  particularly  that  of  the  Clas¬ 
sical  Ages*  illustrated,  principally  with  a  View  to  Evidence  in  Con* 
hrmation  of  the  Truth  of  Revealed  Religion.  By  Robert  Gray,  D.D. 
Prebendary  of  Durham  and  of  Chichester,  and  Rector  of  Bishop 
Wearinouth.  Second  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  368,  504.  Price  2ls^ 
1619. 

1 T  is  not  often  that  the  Dedication  of  a  work  attracts  so  much 
^  of  our  attention  as  to  detain  us  in  the  examination  of  any  of 
its  sentiments  or  statements.  Nor  should  we,  in  the  present 
instance,  notice  the  pages  in  which  (he  Author  pays  his  ac¬ 
knowledgements  to  his  patron,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  but  for 
the  sake  of  shewing  liow  cflectually  the  doctrine  of  the  following 
passage  is  invalidated  by  a  declaration  of  the  learned  Prebendary, 
which  occurs  in  the  body  of  “  The  Connexion.” 

*  It  is  impossible,*  says  Dr.  Gray,  *  not  to  he  convinced,  that  we  must 
look  to  those  who  early  imbibe  aound  knowledge  under  institutioDS 
in  which  a  due  regard  is  paid  to  religious  instruction,  for  that  firm  and 
cordial  defence  of  our  constitution,  both  in  church  and  state,  which 
is  necessary,  when  there  is  often  so  much  cause  to  lament  a  vague 
latitude  of  opinion,  as  to  doctrines  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
truth ;  and  a  coldness  with  respect  to  institutions  sanctioned  by  the 
example  of  the  purest  ages,  compacted  with  the  frame  of  our  con¬ 
stitution  and  laws,  and  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  our  civil 
and  religious  interests.' 

We  do  not  mean  to  examine  this  passage  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  how  far  ‘  a  due  regard  to  religious  instruction*  is 
psid,  in  the  institutions  alludetl  to;  or  whether  *  a  vague  latitude 
*  of  opinion  as  (o  doctrines  essential  to  the  preservation  of  truth,'* 
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i<»,  or  IS  not,  to  l)#‘  foiinil  amoii!^  tho^'  very  ]>rrsons  w!io  sharr 
fully  in  all  fho  ailvanuijrs  of  lho^e  inHtitulioiis :  wo  rontwt 
oiiraeUi»s  wiili  riiulilini'  our  roadiTs  to  compare  the  puliie  spirit 
ami  purpose  of  the  preceding  repreaentalion,  with  the  ilerlarulion 
ol  the  learned  Author  in  the  followint?;  extract. 

‘  It  ihould  be  obhtrved  that  the  Romans,  by  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  inude  vray  for  the  c^tahl^bhmt‘nt  of  Christianity,  nhUh  uyzi 
not  to  be  ivipUcated  idfh  a  jntlitical  institution,  but  was  designed  to  pre¬ 
serve  u  spiritual  cliurch,  capable  of  administering  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  interests  of  men  wnr/er  every  gmemnu  ni'  V^ol.  i.  p.  1 IH. 

A  more  roiTCCt  delineation  of  the  nature  ami  tle»iign  (»f  CMiris- 
tiauily,  lanpiagc  cannot  convey.  But  how  eiitiiely  is  it  op* 
posed  to  the  statements  and  opinions  conta  ned  in  tiie  iJedieation! 
\Vhene>er  occasion  shall  present  itself  for  trying  the  merits  of 
such  qutstions  as  involve  the  nature  and  design  of  CMiristianity, 
we  shall  appeal  to  no  other  principles  than  tliose  wiiich  are  so 
admirably  exhibited  by  Dr.  (iray.  'rinne  is,  we  are  well  con¬ 
vinced,  much  higher  authority  than  even  his,  for  maintaining  the 
position,  that  ^  Cinislianity  was  not  to  he  implicated  v\ith  a 
^  [Kiliticul  institution,  but  wus  (lc»igned  to  preserve  a  spiritual 
*  (^lurcli,  capaldc  of  adiniuisteiiiig  to  the  mural  and  spiritual 
‘  interests  of  men  under  cvi*ry  form  of  government.*  Tliis  is  a 
ooucessioiu  however,  for  wl.ieli,  wc  imagine,  Dr.  (iray  will  not 
receive  the  thunks  of  his  brethren,  the  dignitaries  ut  the  Church 
of  Biiglaud. 

The  subject  of  Dr.  (Jray's  work,  is  one  of  much  curiosity,  of 
considerable  importance,  and,  it  must  be  granted,  of  great  ditli- 
culty.  Nothing,  it  is  true,  canid  be  more,  easy,  than  to  collect 
from  tin*  cojiious  sources  of  ancient  literature,  passages  of  a 
striking  and  interesting  ch  iracltT,  iinhodving  facts  and  opi- 
irn>ns  that  inigiit  he  siKcessfully  used  for  the  purpose  of  Scrip¬ 
tural  illustration.  Kor  such  an  uinhTlaking,  scarcely  any  higher 
qualification^  are  requisite,  than  the  ability  to  rt'uti  tlic  nninorons 
works  of  heathen  writers  which  have  come  d«»wn  to  the  present 
times,  and  which  arc  almost  every  where  accessible.  Services 
of  this  kind,  we  vvotihl  by  no  means  undervalue,  us  wc  cannot  hut 
t)C  sensihic  how  mncli'thc  evidenci'S  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible 
history  art^  iniiltipruHi  ami  ctmlirmed  by  the  tc.stimonics  which 
they  buve  been  the  means  of  eliciting.  The  fntriity  of  the  Jewish 
and  the  Christian  records,  is  strongly  sii|>poited  by  the  details 
of  writei's  who,  in  their  selection  and  transmis.'^ion  of  facts,  were 
not  governed  by  any  fe  lings  of  inti  rcsted  regard  in  favour  of  the 
cause,  of  Hcvelation.  '1\>  (ollect  those  delads,  and  to  exhibit 
Qiem  in  connexion  with  tlie  circumstances  in  the  Scriptures 
which  they  corroliorate  or  explain,  is  imque.^ttionahly  a  service* 
worthy  of  being  warmly  commended,  and  which,  we  would 
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gratefully  remember,  has  been  frequently  and  well  performed : 
it  does  not,  however,  require  the  employment  of  extraordinary 
talents.  Uut  to  examine  ancient  literature  for  the  purpose  of 
tracim;  to  their  sources,  the  facts,  the  circumstances,  the  opi¬ 
nions,  the  rites,  and  the  institutions  which  the  various  writint^ 
ol  antiquity  dis<!lose ;  to  shew  the  oritcin  of  sucti  as  are  tiiil>or- 
row'cd,  and  to  render  evident  the  manner  in  which  others  have 
been  derivetl  from  the  records  of  Scripture;  is  an  undertakiiitr  of 
tile  most  arduous  description.  In  addition  to  very  extensive 
leiirninef,  it  would  require  the  exercise  of  a  jud^^inent  unuaualiy 
discriminating^,  a  hii;h  decree  of  natural  (KMietration  and  acute¬ 
ness,  and  the  individual  should  have  been  trained  to  habits  of 
accurate  and  comprehensive  comparison.  A  correspondence  may 
often  be  found  to  exist  between  ordinances  which  had  their  orifi^iii 
in  Divine  communications,  and  observances  which  rest  solely  on 
human  authority. —  K(n»emblances  may  he  traced  between  the 
seiKiments  of  ins|)ired  writers,  and  tliose  of  moral  teachers  who 
bad  never  received  the  illuminations  of  the  Spirit  of  God. — There 
may  he  detected  a  coincidence  between  the  instiliitt^  and  the 
worship  of  a  people  ainon^  whom  they  had  been  establisherl  by 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Most  High,  and  those  of  nations 
who  were  not  within  the  circle  of  its  directions. — The  fears  of 
mankind  may  have  suggested  the  practice  of  religions  ceremonies, 
in  some  particulars  identical  with  the  customs  of  a  revealed  ritual. 
— Many  of  the  heroes  celebrated  in  l*agan  fabl<»s,  may  be  found 
to  have  bad  tlieir  prototypes  in  the  eminent  persons  whose  names 
are  preserved  in  the  sacred  records ;  and  the  exploits  of  the 
former,  to  be  only  exaggerated  or  distorted  representations  of  the 
achievements  of  the  latter.  Now,  to  treat  these  several  cases, 
and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  so  as  that  what  is  imitation,  may 
stand  out  distinctly  from  what  is  original,  and  that  posterior  cir- 
cumstanct^s  may  not  be  invested  with  the  attributes  projier  to 
anterior  ones,  would  seem  to  l)e  the  bouiidcn  duty  of  an  author 
who  should  undertake,  according  to  the  higher  view  we  have  sug¬ 
gested  of  the  subject,  to  establish  a  connexion  between  sacred  and 
profane  literature.  And  the  competent  execution  of  such  a  work. 
Would  rcifuire  the  exercise  of  talents  tar  above  mediocrity. 

Dr.  Gray  occasionally  enters  this  higher  walk  of  tlie  Biblical 
t»cbolar,  but  his  progress  in  it  is  slow  and  hesitating:  its  ob¬ 
scurities  arc  too  dark  to  be  dissipatcsl  by  the  light  widoli  he 
carries  with  him,  and  its  difliciilties  arc  too  foriniduble  to  be 
overcome  by  his  strength.  His  mind  is  too  little  imbued  whh 
the  spirit  of  philosophical  research,  to  afford  the  promise  of  results 
that  shall  dtdight  us  by  tlieir  novel  and  felkitous  character. 
Where  the  subject  is  so  intricate,  and  where  the  facilitH^s  of 
arriving  at  satisfactory  conclusions  are  by  no  means  obvious  or 
abundant,  a  writer  has,  however,  every  claim  to  our  indulgeoco  f 
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ftod  it  \u  but  fMiuilablr,  tbat  our  juditeineut  ot  hiti  iwork  fibould  be 
governeil  by  tiie  coiiHidermtioii  of  the  ilesiq^n  %vhich  be  has  |)ro- 
pottptl  to  execute,  rather  than  by  any  ideal  standard.  The  toU 
(owioi^  stateiiuMii  of  the  Author's  plan,  it  will  be  )>erceived,  does 
DOt  altogether  limit  it  to  the  inferior  department  of  HUllK>r«*hi|i  to 
wbich  we  have  refeired,but  very  fairly  places  it,  in  some  measure 
at  least,  in  relation  to  the  hi«^her  class  of  objects.  Dr.  Gray 
proposes  to  sketch  out  from  Jewish  and  Heathen  literature, 

‘  nn  abstract  of  some  of  the  particulars  which  throw  a  lijjht  on  the 
history,  the  prophecies,  the  doctrines,  and  the  institutions  of  religion, 
fohowinp,  where  it  may  be,  the  order  of  time  in  the  production  of  the 
extracts  Me  trusts  that  he  shall  be  able  to  shew,  that  tlie  whole 
range  of  ancient  h'arning  presents  a  wide  scope  for  such  important 
disquisitions,  tlioiigh  it  is  his  intention  to  take  rather  a  popular  view, 
than  any  elaborate  survey  of  the  subject.  He  is  desirous — not  to  in¬ 
vestigate  every  circuiustancc  which  bears  a  resemblance  to  objects 
described  in  beripture,  or  to  examine  all  the  channels  of  intelligence 
which  tile  henlhcub  possessed,  but  only  to  give  a  general  relief  to  par¬ 
ticulars  which  exemplify  the  connexion  between  the  sacred  and  pro¬ 
fane  writings;  and  by  interesting  the  attention  of  the  classic.d  student, 
to  lead  him  to  prosecute  enquiries,  which  may  be  carried  witli  advan¬ 
tage  for  beyond  the  limits  ol  the  present  work 

‘  In  proceeding  to  explore  w  hat  remains  of  the  structures  of  ancient 
times.  It  is  no^  meant  to  search  for  every  broken  or  defaced  character, 
or  to  consider  all  the  juit  maxims  of  Pag.an  philosophy,  as  transcribed 
from  entahiatures  on  the  Jewish  or  Christian  temples ;  but  only  to 
brinp  forward  a  genera)  collection  of  the  proofs,  which  the  Heathen 
writings  alford,  of  an  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  circumstunces 
dcscrilied  in  the  Scriptures,  aud  of  the  extent  of  information,  which 
they  derived  from  them,  and  which  proofs  occasionally  arc  to  he  dit- 
ccriied,  lialf  concealed  in  mytliuiogical  and  ’corrupted  accounts.’ 
lotrod.  pp.  5,  *<^9. 

If,  oil  entering  the  field  of  inquiry  before  \i%  we  put  ourselves 
under  the  guidance  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  wre  shall  be, 
in  the  easiest  possible  manner,  coiidueted  to  the  most  ample  con- 
cluMions.  They  tlo  not  hesitate  to  attribute  to  (lie  whole  system 
uud  aftparatus  of  lieiitile  philosophy,  a  Jewish  origin.  To  their 
conclusions,  we  should  not  oH'er  the  least  objection,  would  they 
but  have  condesceiideil  to  our  inhrmities  so  far  as  to  reveal  the 
steps  by  which  Uicy  may  be  safely  reached.  The  asstiinpiiiNH 
of  eveJi  Justin  Martyr  and  Clemens  Ak*xaiidriniis,  are  but  sorry 
substitutes  for  propositions  resting  upon  proot.  V\  c  must  there¬ 
fore  try  in  otlier  direotions,  to  obtain  a  clew  that  shall  guide  us 
through  the  maxes  of  a  subject  must  |>erplcxing  in  the  in  vestige* 
tioiis  which  are  related  to  it. 

It  is  obvious,  that,  to  wiiatever  extent  a  eorrrsjiondence  is 
supposed  or  provtxl  to  exist  between  the  aocouiils  of  profane 
writers  aud  t^  recorcb  of  the  Scriptures,  the  metlmds  of  ao 
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couiilint^  i’or  the  former, as  heini^cleri veil. from,  or  ooincUleDt  fiiUi, 
tile  latter,  niuHt  be  the  following:  the  early  oirculatloii  or  kiiow- 
letli^e  of  the  Scviptiin^  ainouii^  the  otlier  nations  of  tike  world  ; 
the  op|>ort unities  alfortleci  by  mif^ration,  anil  oilier  lueaDS  of  in- 
teri'oiirse  l>etwi>eii  the  Jews  and  other  ^icople;  or,  the  knowledf^e 
ot  imrtieular  facts  and  truths,  received  in  both  cases  from  very 
early  traditions.  This  last  souroo  we  are  disposi^  to  ret^ard  as 
the  most  prolilic  of  the  appuretit  or  real  c*oincideuc«H.  Dr.  Gray 
apprehends  that  there  is  reason  to  bidieve,  that  the  Law  and  The 
Prophets,  if  not  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  were  translated  into 
Greek  before  the  reifi^n  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  For  our  own 
part,  we  see  no  reason  to  believe  this,  it  is,  however,  admitted 
on  all  hands,  that,  towards  the  br^innin|t^  of  the  third  cc^utury 
before  Clirist,  tlie  (ireek  version  known  tinder  tlie  name  of  the 
Septiiau'int,  was  in  existence,  though  of  its  history,  little  that  can 
b'  depended  upon,  has  been  preserved.  It  is  very  reinarkahle, 
that  so  early  a  writer  as  Cletnens  Alexandriiius  should  speak  with 
so  much  iiidebniteiiess  of  this  translation :  *  The  ScrijMuies  of 

*  the  law  and  the  propliets  were  translated  into  Greek  in  tlic 

*  time  of  Ptolemy  Lai'us,  or,  as  others  say,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 

*  Philadelphus.*  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  Yersion  wim 
made  for  the  service  of  the  Alexandrian  syna^o^ue,  and  that  the 
e\at>;(^erated  accounts  which  ascrilie  so  large  a  portion  of  its 
merits  to  the  patronage  of  the  sovereign,  originated  with  pcrsomi 
who  wen'  (piite  as  much  dispusiHl  to  flatter  him  as  to  speak  the 
truth.  The  history  of  some  otlier  Bible  traiisUtions,  affords 
sudicient  ground  for  believing,  that  anterior  facie  may- be  so  con¬ 
cealed,  and  subsequent  ones  so  misrepresented,  that  the  honours 
due  to  a  primary  version,  may  be  transferred  to  the  eilitor  and 
patron  of  a  more  fortunate,  but  less  meritorious,  publication. 

In  whatever  manner,  the  8ep(uagint  was  produced,  it  laid 
open  the  sacred  writings  to  all  who  could  speak  and  read 
a  language  in  extensive  use ;  and  from  this  source,  it  is  extremely 
)irohahle  that  profane  writers  drew  several  of  their  ropresenta- 
tiuris.  Nor  is  it  altogether  devoid  of  probability,  that  where  the 
circumstances  which  are  supposed  to .  correspond  to  8oriptuiiil 
accounts,  were  not  immediately  copied  from  the  Bible,  they  may 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  writer  through  the  medium  do¬ 
cuments  which  had  reoeivoil,  with  great  alterations  and  colouringi 
the  moat  striking  incidents  of  the  sacred  records.  Theie  are,  in 
some  of' tlie  pages  of  classic  authors,  passages  of  so  remorkabW 
a  kind,  that  we  scarcely  know  in  what  otlier  tnaoiier  ihodetaAla 
wkidi  tfiey  contain,  could  bavo  found  a  place  in  tbeoi.  Prom 
the  intercourse  which  subsisted  between  the  people  of  foreign 
nations  and  the  Jews,  and  which  was  probably  leas  limited  ibaii 
many  persons  suppose,  an  acepminianeo  vrtib  the  laws  and  historp 
of  the  latter,  could  not  boi  be  obtained  by  the  formcTi  to  eome  com* 
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nKlerable  exienU  Duriupr  tbo  captivity  io  Cbakiea»  and  in  sub¬ 
sequent  chan^  of  their  fortunes,  tbe  knowledge  which  the  de- 
acendanta  of  Jacob  posaeshcd,  could  uoi  be  so  completely  coii- 
ceale<l  from  their  neighbours  or  their  masters,  as  that  no  part  of 
It  should  be  direi'ted  into  new  channels.  In  every  instance, 
then,  in  which  the  details  of  tho  classic  authors  can  traced  to 
the  Scriptures  as  the  imn\ediatc  or  remote  sources  of  the  facts 
which  they  narrate  or  the  opinions  which  they  deliver,  a  testi- 
mony  is  luruinhed  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Bible.  In  other 
oascH,  where  the  coincidence  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  tradition¬ 
ary  statements,  the  classic  authors  bt^coine  independent  wit¬ 
nesses  :  the  agreement  not  being  tlie  consequence  of  any  deriva¬ 
tion  of  accounts  from  the  sacred  writings,  proves  the  truth  of 
its  history  by  a  distinct  s|>ecies  of  evidence.  The  business  of  a 
writer  who  attempts  the  investigation  of  these  several  cases,  is 
not,  therefore,  merely  to  collect  from  the  various  works  in  which 
the  materials  of  his  inquiry  are  to  be  found,  instances  of  appa¬ 
rent  agreement  with  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  Kevelalinn,  but, 
by  comparison,  to  separate  or  identify  the  respective  sources  of 
iMtimoiiy*  In  this  (lepartment  of  bis  labours,  the  present  Au¬ 
thor  has  been  but  partially  suc(*essful ;  and  bo  has  priucipailj 
failerl,  where  the  subject  is  most  intricate,  and  stands  in  the 
greatest  need  of  being  cleared  fioiu  the  obscurities  in  which  it 
has  so  long  been  envelo|>ed  ;  where,  consequently,  investigation 
was  most  desirable,  and  the  assistance  of  an  able  expounder 
most  wanted. 

Chapter  I.  treats  very  briefly,  of  the  connexion  subsisting 
between  the  religious  opinions  of  ditFerent  nations,  which  de¬ 
monstrates  often  a  common  origin.  It  contains  scarcely  any 
other  remark  than,  that  with  respect  to  the  religions  opinions 
and  religions  rites  of  antiquity,  a  suiliciciit  outline  may  be  drawn 
from  the  various  records  which  have  been  preserved,  to  c'stablisli 
an  original  identity  as  to  facts,  and  a  common  correspondence 
ns  to  many  fundamental  convictions.  In  the  following  chapters, 
the  Author  proceeds  to  illustrate  at  large  this  leading  proposition. 
They  exhibit  tsmsiderable  industry  ;  and  the  work,  on  account 
of  its  interesting  and  useful  contents,  is  well  entitled  to  our  re¬ 
commendation.  We  cannot,  however,  but  express  bow  much  its 
value  would  have  been  increjised  by  a  minute  examination  into 
Ihecreilibilttv  of  the  authorities  which  are  so  copiously  adducetl. 
Alexander  Polyhistor  may  possibly  have  been  a  man  highly 
esteemed  among  the  Cirecians  for  his  erudition  (p.  43.);  but  we 
should  have  been  glad  if  he  had  providcii  us  with  the  means  of 
estimating  the  cradil  due  to  him  when  he  represents  Artapanus 
to  have  rt  laied,  that  Abraham  went  from  Syria  to  Egypt,  and 
remained  there  twenty  years,  teaching  the  Egyptians  astronomy, 
(p.  72.)  Wc  are  not  dbpo^  unnecessarily  or  hastily  to  reject 
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statements  of  any  kind  ;  but  w  confess  that  \fitli  respect  to  many 
of  the  re|>rf^eiit:itions  of  both  Josephus  and  Kiisehius,  we  wisb 
to  see  Itieni  submit te<l  to  the  proc4*ss  M'  an  pidi^fiiteiUMl  and  ho* 
nest  criticism  b<‘fore  we  receive  them  to  oiir  confidence.  A**  a 
case  in  point,  we  shall  extract  from  tlie  second  chapter,  On  the 
Remains  of  Ch;d(tran  History  which  conlirm  the  sacred  ac¬ 
counts,  the  Author's  notice  of  Berosiis. 

*  The  great  nntiuuity  of  the  Asifyrian  empire,  and  the  connexion* 
which  from  the  earliest  periods  suhsistotl  between  the  inhabitanu  of 
Ninevcii  and  Babylon,  and  the  isruelitcs,  mu^t  naturally  lead  u»  to 
expect  traces  ot  .currcspondence  between  those  few  memnriaJt  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  tragmenU  of  their  history  still  preserved,  and 
tile  reports  of  the  sacred  historians. 

*  Rerosus,  the  Babylonian  historian,  appears  to  have  been  a  priest 
of  Belas  at  Babylon,  and  a  native  of  that  city ;  be  wrote  a  history  of 
the  Chaldeans,  in  three  books.  When  the  Macedonians,  under  Alex¬ 
ander  the  (Jrcat,  took  possession  of  Babylon*,  he  acquired  from  them 
the  Greek  language,  and  quitting  Asia,  settled  at  Cosj-,  and  thence 
removed  to  Athens,  where  be  became  distinguished  by  his  astrolo¬ 
gical  productions,  and  where  a  statue  was  erected  to  him.  His  his¬ 
tory  was  collected  from  ancient  records  carefully  preserved  in  the 
temple  of  Bolus|,  and  was  dedicated  to  Antiochus  Soter,  king  of 
Assyria,  who  began  his  reign  B.  C.  *279;  or,  as  some  suppose,  to  his 
son,  Antiochus  Theos.  It  was  esteemed  of  high  authority  by  the 
Orientalists  and  Greeks.  It  contained  an  account  of  the  tirst  ages 
of  the  world  from  the  creation,  and  of  the  dynasty  of  the  kings  who 
reigned  in  Clialdeu  before  the  flood.  The  chronology  is  obscure* 
and  extended  beyond  all  truth  and  reasonable  limits.  Joseplius  and 
Eusebius  have  preserved  many  fragments  of  it,  from  the  Greek  of 
Alexander  Polyliistor,  which  concur,  in  some  respects,  with  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  Scripture  There  arc  five  books  of  a  spurious  history  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Berosus,  which  contradict,  in  many  points,  the  ge¬ 
nuine  fragments  of  Berosus,  and  which  were  composed,  probably,  by 
a  later  writer 

‘  Berosus  appears  to  have  given  a  narrative  of  tfie  creation  of  th# 
earth  and  of  the  heavens  f'niiii  chaos,  of  the  destruction  of  mankind 
by  the  flood,  of  the  preservation  of  one  family  in  the  ark*  of  the 
building  of  Babel,  and  of  the  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  which 
exhibits  a  resembkincc  to  the  relations  of  Moses,  but  which  is  dis¬ 
guised  often  by  fiction.  11c  represents  it  as  u  report,  that  some  re¬ 
mains  of  the  ark  were  to  be  seen  oh  the  Cordyzan  mountains  in  Ar¬ 
menia,  in  his  day ;  and  states  that  the  people  were  accustomed  to 
scra|)C  the  pitch  from  the  planks,  and  carry  it  about  for  an  arnuletf  • 

*  Tatian  contr.  Grsec.  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Vol.  i.  p.  184.  Ed.  Pariti 
1624.  , 

f  Vitruvius,  lib.  7.  Edit.  Amstel.  1549. 

X  Joseph,  contra  Apion,  lib.  i.  Varreni  censur.  in  quendam  auc- 
torem  qui  sub  falsa  inscrigtione  Berosi  circumfertur.  Korn*  1765. 

§  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  i^C.  3*  s.  6,  ,  Edit.  Hudson,  1720.  Euseb. 
Pr:ep.  E^'ang.  lib.  ix,  c.  T 1 .  Huct.  Demon.  Prop,  4.  c.  8,  j  18. 
Edit.  Paris*  1679. 
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*  He  seems  to  describe  Abraham  without  naming  him,  as  a  just* 
and  great  man^  who  lived  among  the  Chaldeans,  in  the  tenth  genera¬ 
tion  alter  the  deluge,  and  who  was  skilled  in  celestial  matters ;  and  he 
appcar8  to  relate  tlic  account  ot*  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  aroiy 
under  Uabshakeh,  stating,  in  conformity  with  Scripturef,  that  one 
hundred  and  eighty-live  thousand  men,  with  their  leaders,  were  exter¬ 
minated  in  one  night  by  a  pestilential  disease,  from  the  Divinity  ;  and 
that  Sennacherib,  panic-struck  and  agonized  by  this  calamity,  Oed 
with  the  remainder  of  his  force  to  Nineveh,  his  capital,  where,  aller 
a  short  time,  he  was  slain  in  his  own  temple  of  Arasca  (Nisroch,)  by 
the  treachery  of  his  elder  sons,  Adrammelech  and  Sarasar  ( Sharazer,) 
who  being  driven  into  banishment  for  the  murder  of  their  father,  went 
into  Armenia!  upon  which  A ssarrr haddas  (Esarhaddon,)  succeeded 
to  the  kingdom:^,  lie  mentions  the  conquest  of  Judea  by  Kehuchad- 
neazar,  the  demolition  of  the  temple,  the  leading  away  of  the  Jews 
to  captivity,  and  the  order  issued  by  Cyrus  that  the  temple  should  be 
rebuilt,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  accounts  of  the  sacred  histo- 
riansll  / 

To  make  out  the  claim  of  authority  for  Borosus,  so  far  as  re¬ 
gards  his  accoiiiits  of  the  first  ages  of  the  world  from  the  Crea¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  dynasty  of  the  kings  who  reigned  in  Chaldea 
before  the  Flooil,  would  be  no  easy  task.  The  alleged  preser¬ 
vation  in  the  temple  of  Ikdus,  of  ancient  records  referring  so  mi¬ 
nutely  to  those  times,  is  not  well  adapted  to  facilitate  our  cre¬ 
dence  in  the  statements  of  the  iiistory  of  Berosus.  Nor  is  it 
very  probable,  that  Chaldean  accounts  would  preserve  the  me¬ 
mory,  much  less  contain  so  particular  a  narration,  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Assyrian  army  before  Jerusalem.  It  is  much  more 
probable,  that  Berosus  had  access  to  the  Septuagint  translation, 
which  agrees  with  the  Hebrew  text  in  the  number  of  men  ex¬ 
terminated,  and  that  he  mixed  up  with  current  or  invented  fa¬ 
bles,  the  accounts  which  he  borrowed  from  that  version.  If  bis 
history  was  not  published  before  the  time  of  Autiochus  Theos, 
Uic  Greek  Bible  was  already  in  circulation. 

The  succeeding  chapters  of  Dr.  Gray’s  work,  treat— Of  Zoro¬ 
aster  and  the  Religion  of  the  ancient  Persians. — On  the  Phee- 
nicisnH  and  Sanchoniatho. — Of  the  connexion  which  subsisted  be¬ 
tween  the  Jews  and  the  Egyptians. — On  Hermes  Trismeqfistas. 
— On  Hecatxus,  Manrtho,  Artapaniis,  and  others. — On  the 
Intcrcouixe  which  the  Grecians  enjoyeit  with  the  Jews,  and  the 
knowleilge  they  derived  from  it. — On  the  Intercourse  which  sub¬ 
sisted  between  the  Romans  and  the  Jews,  and  on  the  Means  of 
Infonuatiun  which  the  former  possessed.  On  these  several  topics, 

*  Joseph.  .\nt.  lib.  i«  c.7.  f  2  Kings,  xix. 

X  Antiq.  lib.  x.  c.  1.  ct  2.  Blbh'oth.  Patrum,  lib.  xv.  p.  1 17.  Colom. 

n  Antiq.  lib.  X.  c«  2.  Joseph,  cont.  Apion,  lib.  i.  j  19.  Euseb. 
Prw.  Evaug.  lib.  ix.  c.  40.  Clem.  Alex,  airom.  lib.  i.  p*  592.  Vol,  ik 
Edit.  Poller. 
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the  Author  does  not  strike  out  any  new  lights.  He  it  aalit&ed 
with  collecting  together  the  most  general  accH)unts,  and  he  re* 
peats  them  with  less  of  that  caution  with  which  they  should  be 
regarded,  than  we  could  sometimes  wish.  For  instance,  in  hit 
enumeration  of  the  circumstances  from  which  he  deduces  the 

trobahility  that  the  (Ireeks  were  indebted  for  a  part  of  their 
nowiedge  and  institutions  to  the  Mosaic  records,  Dr.  Gray 
atates,  that  many  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Attica,  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  statutes  of  Moses  ;  as 
dial  which  Sopater  mentions,  and  to  which  Terence  referti 
which  ilirected  that  the  nearest  of  kindred  should  marry  the  wi¬ 
dow  of  a  deceased  person.  This  example  is  exceedingly  iU 
chosen,  since  it  does  not  admit  of  doubt,  that  the  particular  sta¬ 
tute  referred  to,  was  not,  in  the  code  of  the  Hebrew  legislatori 
an  original  enactment.  The  custom  which  it  sanctioned,  had 
been  in  existence  long  before  the  times  of  Moses,  as  most  clearly 
appears  from  the  history  of  Judah,  Gen.  xxxviii.  8. 

The  tenth  chapter  and  several  subsequent  divisions  of  the 
work,  relate  to — The  religious  Doctrine  and  Worship  prevailing 
among  different  nations,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world. — The 
Existence  of  a  Supreme  Being. — The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity* 
—The  Creation  of  the  World,  and  the  Origin  of  Man. — The 
Immortality  of  the  Soul. — Tlie  Origin  of  Evil,  the  Existence  of 
Spiritual  Beings,  and  the  Corruption  of  the  Human  Race. 
Several  chapters  are  employed  in  considering  the  events  de- 
scribcMi  in  Scripture,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  which  was 
preserved  among  the  Heathen.  The  Morality  of  the  Heathen  ; 
Sacrifice  ;  Prayer  ;  and  the  Expectation  of  a  Divine  Reformer 
of  Mankind  ;  are  the  subjects  of  other  portions  of  the  first  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  work.  The  last  two  chapters  are  on  Philo  and 
aephus.  We  extract 

*  Chap.  XIII.  On  the  General  Belief  the  Divine  Origim  and 
Immortaliitg  of  the  Soulp  among  the  Heathen. 

*  A  behef  in  the  divine  origin  and  immortal  nature  of  the  soul  is 
to  be  found  among  the  earlieat  and  moat  general  penuaiiona  of  all 
nationa.  There  ia  no  antiquity  so  remote,  and  no  people  ao  barba¬ 
rous,  as  not  to  manifest  some  indications  of  these  persuasions :  they 
are  to  be  regarded,  however,  rather  at  speculative  opinions,  mixed 
with  error,  than  as  pure  and  efficacious  principles.  Homer  opens  in 
his  poem  (^Qu.  tithai  poem  f )  soras  intimstions  of  a  future  state,  m 
which  his  heroes  were  to  exist.  Herodotus  relates  that  tbs  £g3rp- 
tians  first  believed  in  the  immortality,  together  with  tiie  transmigra¬ 
tion  of  the  soul*,  and  the  same  perauaaions  were  received  by  the 
Brahmins^,  Indians,  and  Thracians.  Cesar  represents  tbs  Druids  to 
have  anxiously  instilled  the  doctrine  of  the  unperiiUabie  nature  of  the 

^  Lib.  ii.  }  123.  Diodor.  SicuL  lib.  L 
t  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  Porphyry,  lib,  !▼. 
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touK  which  they  also  supposed  to  pass  from  one  body  to  another  alter 
death*. 

*  The  bt'licf  in  a  transmigration,  here  ascribed  to  tlie  Egyptians 
ami  Druids,  is  illustrated  by  Virgil,  who  represents  iEneas  to  have 
contemplated  in  the  Elysiun  fields,  souls  preparing  to  enter  into  other 
bodies,  by  drinking  of  the  oblivious  streams  of  Lethe,  and  in  a  noble 
episode  whicli  Milton  (and  perhaps  Shakspoure)  has  imitated,  the 
succession  of  the  distinguished  descendants  of  the  Troian  prince  is 
made  to  pass  in  review  before  him.  The  conviction,  however,  was 
not  so  general,  as  not  to  require  a  frequent  renew'al  of  argument 
upon  the  subject,  nor  so  strong  as  to  exclude  doubt,  even  from  minds 
ot  enlarged  capacity,  and  considerable  attainments.  Individuals 
often  expressed  their  scepticism  or  their  fearsf ,  and  some  s^cts  pub¬ 
licly  denied  the  doctrine.  The  best  and  ablest  men,  however,  main¬ 
tained  it  with  the  strongest  assurance.  The  reasonings  of  8ocrateS| 
I'lato^,  and  Xenophon^,  were  urged  with  the  greatest  impression 
among  the  Grecians,  and  C'ieero||  deemed  himself  justified  in  consi¬ 
dering  it  ns  a  doctrine  admitted  by  the  consent  of  all  nations. 

*  Juvenal  speaks  of  man  as  capable  of  divine  things,  and  os  having 
derived  an  understanding  from  heaven  such  ns  brutes  do  not  possess^. 

iny  connnciuU  Hipparchus  for  hiving  proved  the  relation  of 
man  w  itn  the  stars,  and  niuintained  that  the  soul  was  a  part  of  heaven**. 
Lucian  also  supposes  the  soul  to  have  emanated  from  divine  wisdom. 

*  The  learneu  among  the  primitive  Christians  insisted  with  great 
eflfect  on  these  and  other  passages,  which  contained  intimations  of 
the  divine  nature  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  received  as  axioms,  or 

inoixt,  observing  that  the  main  particulars  and  foundations  of 
Christianity  were  thus  grunted  by  the  pliilosophers  as  universal  truths. 
It  must,  however,  always  be  remembered,  that  these  persuasions  were 
rii^cived  only  as  reasonable  and  probable* conjectures,  and  did  not  ge¬ 
nerally  operate  to  practical  and  moral  elfects.  They  were  supported 
b^'  poets  and  pliilosophers,  but  they  wanted  the  confirmation  of  di- 
vipe  authority.  It  is  to  Revelation  alone,  that  we  are  indebted  for  that 
as^ith*ahCe  which  has  left  no  excuse  for  doubt.  The  persuasions  w’cre 
aflirmed  with  increased  confidence  among  the  Heathens,  aRcr  the 
promulgation  of  the  Gospel.’  ppt  153—156. 

That  the  principles  of  actions  approved  by  the  philosophers 
of  the  heathen  world,  and  consecrated  hy  the  jiriests  of  its 
multiplied  superstitions,  were  false  and  mischievous  [vol.  i. 
p.  166.];  that,  Htdfisli  passions  were  recommended  as  glorious, 
and  vices  regarded  as  virtues  (ib.)  ;  we  do  not  dispute.  A  re¬ 
dundancy  of  proof  cstahlishes  the  gross  depravity  of  mankind, 
as  one  of  the  most  evident  facts  that  constitute  our  knowledge 

I  ■ 

•  Lib  vi.  cap.  13.  Strabo,  lib.  iv.  Amm.  MarccH.  lib.  xv.  cap.  9. 

Sallust  Bel.  Cat.  Oral  C.  Cii'saris. 

J  Phirdo,  passim,  ct  Mela,  lib  ii.  Grot,  dc  Vorit.  lib.  i.  cap.  22. 

Memorabilia  it  C}Top«Jia.  \\  TukuI.  Uua?st.  lib.  i.  cap.  16. 
^  Sat*  XV.  1. 1  kJ— 1^.  •*  Nat.  llUu  lib.  ii.  c.  24. 
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of  tUe  liumftii  race.  But  is  it  not  wortliy  of  the  most  serious  at* 
tejitioiiy  that,  in  this  yery  age  of  tlie  world,  in  countries  where 
the  priests  of  lleatlienisin  are  not  e&istiniCt  and  where  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Revelation  is  considcreil  as  having  supersederl  tho 
instructions  of  philosophy,  selfish  passions  are  still  recommended 
as  glorious  ?  The  history  of  mankind  has  not  yet  ceased  to  bo 
a  detail  of  crimes.  What  periods  of  time  can  be  selected  as 
more  fruitful  in  the  atrocities  of  war,  than  the  times  that  have 
been  passing^  over  us  P  And  to  wliat  species  of  wickedness 
can  the  religion  of  Christ  be  more  opposed,  than  to  that  of 
war  P  A  state  of  warfare,  aud  the  cherishing  of  those  passions 
which  stimulate  and  support  the  bloody  contests  of  nations,  are 
as  remote  as  possible  from  the  condition  in  which  the  Christia¬ 
nity  of  the  Bible  would  place  mankind.  What  other  conclusion, 
then,  is  it  possible  to  draw  from  the  extensive  prevalence  of 
war  in  our  own  times,  than  that  the  iuBuence  of  Christianity  is 
narrow  aud  limited  ?  The  profession  of  it,  indeed,  is  general, 
but  what  other  proof  can  be  require<l  to  demonstrate  the  very  par¬ 
tial  subjection  of  mankind  to  its  spirit  and  its  principles,  than* 
the  sanguinary  bostilities  which  have  for  so  many  veara  been 
receiving  the  patronage  and  support  of  declared  Christians  ? 
Dr.  Ciray  seems  himself  to  be  impressed  with  the  feeling,  that 
this  opposition  exists  between  ilie  design  and  tendencies  of  the 
(fospel,  and  (he  practice  of  modern  states;  for  though  he  refers 
distinctly  to  both  the  Grecian  and  the  Roman  governments  as 
being  directed  by  the  principles  of  an  exceptionable  policy, 
(pp.  217,  218,)  and  represents  correctly  the  salutary  cReci  which 
Christianity  would  produce  in  the  councils  of  nations,  he  does 
uot  supply  us  with  examples  of  its  forming  the  rule  of  practice 
in  monern  cabinets.  What  might  be,  anii  ouglit  to  be,  rather 
than  what  is,  appears  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  AuUmt 
when  he  wrote  the  following  sentence. 

*  It  is  the  spirit  of  Christianity  alone,  which  moderating  the  views 
of  sovereigns  and  states,  and  directing  the  measures  of  government 
to  die  legitimate  objects  of  its  institution — the  promotion  of  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  society,  and  the  preservation  of  its  moral  interests,  leads  to 
an  equitable  considcradon  of  the  rights  and  independance  of  other 
nations,  and  to  an  unremitted  regard  to  the  well  being  of  the  com¬ 
munity  over  w'hich  it  presides.*  p.  ?19. 

h^iiicide  is  mentioned  at  j).  230,  as  being,  in  ancient  times, 
the  consequence  of  a  want  oi  just  information  on  moral ^estioos 
among  the  Heathens  ;  which  may  be  true.  But  when  Ur.  Gray 
remarks,  that  if  the  Heathens  had  understood  the  considerations 
upon  winch  afllictiuiis  are  dealt  out  in  a  probationary  state, 
*'  suicide  would  not  have  been  dcemetl  noble,  and  Cato  would 
*  not  have  inilicted  death  upon  himself:  an  action  which  St* 
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*  neoa  rntnUons  not  only  ^vithout  consure,  but  vrith  appi- 

*  rrat  admiration, lie  aeeiDH  to  have  I’ort^ottf^n  that  both  Eu- 
aehiua  and  Chryaostom  were  the  eneomia-Hta  ol*  |>er!>K>na  who  had 
touffht  deliverance  by  self- destruction,  from  the  evils  of  the 
world.  It  would  appear  that  the  considerations  in  question  had 
operated  as  little  n|H>n  these  Fathers,  as  they  had  u|)on  Seneca 
hiinaelf.  Christianity,  we  know,  furnishes  the  most  ample  and 
aurticieut  motives  to  induce  and  |>erfect  a  patient  eiidtirance  of 
the  afliictions  of  the  prt^nt  life  ;  and  is,  therefore,  not  chart^e- 
able  with  the  stranfi^e  deviation^  from  its  spirit  and  principles, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  the  individnnis  to  whom 
we  have  referred,  who,  in  this  particular,  as  in  several  other 
respects,  had  very  iin|>erfectly  learned  the  doctrine  of  Christ 

In  Ireatiiif^  the  Sibylline  Verses,  the  subject  of  the  twenty* 
aixth  chapter,  l>r.  Gray  alfords  us  no  assistance  towards  the 
fbrniation  of  a  decisive  o^uuion  on  their  merits.  *  It  would  be 

*  extremely  difficult,*  he  states,  *  if  not  impossible,  to  deter* 

mine,  whidi  are  to  be  deemerl  ori^^inal,  and  wbich  are  to  be 

*  considered  as  spurious  additions  of  later  times.*  From  coin* 
positions  of  this  very  doubtful  character,  tliere  can  be  derived  no 
evidences  entitled  to  any  ref^ard,  in  support  of  the  truth  of  Re* 
velation*  After  (lerusini?  such  an  account  of  them,  we  were  not 
prepared  to  meet  with  the  following  passage* 

*  While  we  reject  the  verses  which  bear  such  evident  marks  of  for¬ 
gery,  we  must  still  admit  that  those  which  were  extant  before  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  must  have  contained  many  allusions  to  the 
Messiah,  which  cannot  be  explained,  but  on  the  supposition  either 
that  they  were  drawn  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  oracles  of  He* 
brew  revelation ;  or  that  God  vouchsafed  to  impart  some  rays  of 
prophetic  knowledge  to  gild  the  distant  prospects  of  the  Heathen 
world* 

This  seems  to  us  hardly  rcconcileablc  with  the  opinion  pre¬ 
viously  delivered,  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  sepa* 
rate  the  original  from  the  spurious  lines.  On  subjects  of  this 
kind,  with  Dr.  Gray  for  our  4fiyo^*,  we  find  ourselves  under  the 
guidance  of  a  leader  who  does  not,  wc  must  confess,  inspire  us 
with  confidence. 

The  value  of  such  accounts  as  the  following,  will  be  appro* 
dated  by  tbe  honest  inquirer  into  the  truth  of  the  Gosiiel  history. 

*  Pilate*!  wife*  (who  is  by  tome  called  Claudia  Procula)  u  spoken 
of  by  St.  Matthew,  as  being  then  with  her  husband,  in  Judea,  and 
is  stated  to  have  suffered  many  things  in  a  dream  on  account  of  Christ, 
and  to  have  admonished  the  Governor  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
persecution  against  him.  The  garemort  of  provinces  under  the  re* 
public  had  not  often  been  allowed  to  take  their  wives  with  them  to 
tbeir  prwftctufws.  Augustus  did  nol  approve  that  Uie  custoca  should 
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he  cstiblithed*^  Tiberius,  howe^r/  aUowed  it  in  smne  Instances. 
Agf ipfiinm  acooManied  Germanicus  into  (yennanf  and  Asia  f  ;  and 
liancina  sms  with  Piao,  and  contribuunl  to  infinrne  the  insolence  of 
her  husband  towards  <»ermiinicut  :{:•  A  motion  was  afterwards  made 
in  the  Senate  by  Savaras  Cccina,  to  prohibit  Uie  indulgence^  as 
attended  with  iaconveniences^  but  it  wns  rejected  These  state* 
menu  tend  to  demonstrate  iho  nccuracy  of  the  Evangelists,  whose 
books  even  Julian  allowed  to  be  authentic  f  .*  Vol.  1.  p. 

The  second  Volume  contains  an  account  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Clasfiics,  commencing  with  Hesiod,  and  concluding  with 
Macrobius.  This  )>ortion  of  Dr.  Gray’s  labours  will,  we  doubt 
not,  prove  very  neceptahle  to  Ids  readers ;  particularly  to  the  less 
erudite  part  of  them,  who  will  find  in  these  pages  a  |)opular  de¬ 
scription  of  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  ancient  writers. 
In  this  survey  of  the  classics,  it  is  the  Author’s  object,  *  to  point 
‘  out  what  interest  appertains  to  them  in  a  religious  point  of 
^  view,’  and  to  deduce  from  them  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  Re¬ 
velation,  but  principally  to  confirm,  by  their  tesliinony,  its  iie«> 
v«'ral  and  important  claims.  From  some  of  the  works  brouglit 
uiider  examination,  no  evidence  of  this  kind  is  deduced  ;  Uietr 
insertion,  therefbre,  would  seem  to  be  railier  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  the  view  of  ancient  literature,  than  on  account  of 
ihoir  relation  to  tlie  subject  of  the  book.  We  do  not,  however, 
uisii  to  sec  nny  name  struck  nut  from  the  catalogue.  Dr.  Gray’a 
account  of  the  various  writers,  tliougli  by  no  means  profound, 
is  vaiualde  and  interesting. 

IMie  works  of  JlchioO,  tlic  Autlmr  remarks,  bear  Uie  diaracter 
of  earlier  production,  ami  of  a  ruder  age,  than  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  of  Homer.  This  opinion  implies  a  nicety  of  critical 
perception  rather  unusual.  Hesiod  is  said  by  Dr.  Gray  to 
have  lived  about  twenty-seven  years  before  Homer.  The  per- 
iipicacity  of  a  critic  must  be  not  a  little  extraordinary,  who,  in 
jufiging  of  two  nearly  contemporary  authors  who  flourished  iu 
limes  so  remote  as  nine  or  ton  centuries  before  Christ,  can  ,by 
a  comparison  of  their  works,  settle  the  question  of  priority  in 
the  way  signified  by  the  learned  Author.  If  the  Ascrcaii  hard 
belong  to  a  ruder  age  than  that  in  which  Homer  lived,  he  must 
obviously  liave  preceded  llic  latter  by  a  greater  number  of 
years  than  is  lierc  assigned  as  the  interval  lictwecn  them. 

*  Hesiod’s  account  of  Pandora,  who  was  endowed  with  gifts  from 
the  gocU  to  deceive  Epinicthcus,  though  he  was  warned  agaiost  the 


•  Suet.  Anguft,  I.  2.  c. 

t  Tacitus  Ann.  lib.  2.  c.  lib.  1.  c.  4-0,  41.  lib.  2.  c.54. 
i  Ibid.  I.  1.  c.  10. 
i  Ibid.  1.  X  c.  33,  34. 
q  Cyril,  1.  X. 
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danger,  and  who  deprived  mankind  of  all  good,  leaving  only  hope, 

U  supposed  by  Hales,  in  conformity  to  ilie  opinion  of  many  writers, 
to  be  an  allegorical  ticlion,  built  on  the  circumstances  of  the  fall, 
which  introduced  all  evil,  and  left  men  destitute  of  every  thing  but 
the  hope  of  redem^uion,  through  the  seed  of  the  woman. 

•  The  poet  in  his  Theogony,  mentions  the  cruel  serpent,  who^  in 
tl)e  obiicure  parts  of  the  earth,  guarded  the  golden  apples  in  spacious 
borders,  alluding,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  to  some  descriptions 
of  the  serpent,  near  the  tree  in  paradise. 

•  'I  here  are  striking  passages  in  Hesiod,  the  general  spirit  of  which 
reminds  us  of  the  strains  of  inspired  piety.* 

The  preceding  extract  ia  a  hhort,  but  fair  specinaen  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Author  exhibits  the  conteuts  of  the  das* 
Mtes,  us  related  to  the  objects  of  his  investigation.  In  the  chap* 
ter  on  lloiiier,  he  exciU's  the  curiosity  of  his  readers  beyond 
tile  fair  measure  of  gratification  which  is  prepared  for  them. 

•  Considering  the  machinery  of  Homer,  as  exhibiting,  if  not  tlic 
earliest,  at  least  the  most  interesting  system  of  classical  mythology, 
which  antiquity  has  bequeathed  to  us,  we  may  naturally  expect  to 
discovor,  in  the  objects  of  superstition  which  he  has  disclosed,  many 
proofs  of  that  imitation  of  the  characters  of  Oriental  history,  which 
wc  know  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  ;  allusions,  indeed,  to 
circumstances  of  sacred  record  are  occasionally  made  both  in 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.* 

In  the  historical  digressions  of  the  Odyssey,  Dr.  Gray  (races 
no  direct  connexion  with  the  events  of  sacred  history.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  passage's  which  sjieak  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and 
the  imiiiorulity  of  the  soul,  he  remarks,  (liat  on  these  topics, 
experience  and  retlection  might  every  where  deduce  and  cir¬ 
culate  home  just  and  elevated  sentiments.  On  (he  correspond¬ 
ence  hetwtHiH  the  delineations  of  ancient  man  tiers  in  (he  pages 
of  Homer,  and  (he  sacred  di^criptions  of  the  patriarchal  ages, 
he  seems  to  allow  that  *  no  argument  is  to  be  built.* 

•  There  ore  particulars,  how  ever,  which  are  not  to  be  explained 
but  upon  a  supposition  of  some  acquaintance  with  written  or  tra¬ 
ditionary  memorials  of  truth. 

*  M'he  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  has  been  thou ght  to 
argue  some  knowledge  of  the  Nfosaic  account  of  the  Creation,*  and 
that  of  the  garden  of  Alcinous  to  have  been  borrowed  in  some  respects 
from  what  is  related  of  Parudisef . 

*  Be  these  admitted  or  not,  we  cannot  but  allow  that  the  passage  in 
the  eleventh  book  of  the  Iliad,  in  which  the  Poet  speaks  of  the 
rainbow  as  a  wonder  or  sign,  (rtfOK)  of,  or  fur  man,  fixed  by  Jove  in 

•  Clemens.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  v.  c.  5.55.  p.  709.  ^ 

t  Compare  Odyss.  lib.  vii.  L  112.  with  Gen.  ii.  ond  lib.  r.  v.  70 
w  ith  Gen.  ii.  10. 
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the  clmid  corresponds  with  somenlint  more  than  casuil  connexion, 
with  the  account  oF  the  covenant  which  God  nradc  with  Noah  when 
He  declared,  **  tJiis  it  the  token  of  the  covenant  which  1  hare  csta* 
**  bilahed  between  me  and  all  tfesh  that  is  in  the  earth  f  it  should 
be  further  observed  also,  tluU  tlie  bow  was  in  ^cneraJ  atipposetl  to 
threaten  war  or  some  wintry  tempest^,  on  apprehension  wliich  might 
possibly  arise  from  some  remembrance  of  the  destruction  of  the  waters 
which  had  overspread  the  earth/  Vol.  2.  p.  35, 

The  PmmclheHn  Viiwtun  is  noticed  at  some  length  in  the 
account  of  ilCschylus.  That  production  is  indeed  a  remarkable 
one :  (he  character,  tlie  sentiments,  the  siifTerings  of  Prome- 
tlieiis,  are  strikingly  exliilnted  in  that  noble  drama ;  but  to 
nbat  facts  or  personage  the  fable  may  have  reference,  or  how 
much  of  it  is  mere  poetical  creation,  it  is  impossible  to  deter¬ 
mine.  The  comparisons  on  which  some  writers  have  founded  a 
resemblance  between  the  hero  of  the  play  and  the  Divine  Me¬ 
diator  of  the  Scriptures,  are  properly  represented  by  Dr.  Gray 
as  *  too  precarious,  if  not  too  presumptuous,  to  authorise*  any 
‘  jierernplory  conclusion.’  VVe  are  somewhat  HurjKis«Ml  that  he 
has  entirely  overlooked  the  very  ample  use  wliich  Milton  has 
made  of  the  Proinetlieus. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Gray  had  not  considered  all  the  bearings  of  the 
following  passage,  which  occurs  in  his  account  of  Flavius 
Claudius  Julianiis.  We  are,  however,  happy  to  cxliibit  the 
liberal  and  just  opinions  which  he  ailvocates,  and  to  assign  him 
a  place  among  those  enlightened  persons  who  discountenanco 
exclusive  systems  of  education,  as  being  at  variance  with  *  rules 
‘  of  good  government’  and  *  principles  of  true  philosophy.’ 

‘  Ry  depriving  the  Christian  priesthood  of  the  privilege!  which  they 
claimed  of  exemption  from  the  civil  power,  and  by  reprehending 
the  dissensions  of  party  zeol,  he  did  real  service  to  the  cause  of  re¬ 
ligion,  while  he  maintained  the  just  rights  of  the  temporal  authority, 
lie  o^ended,  however,  as  much  against  all  rules  of  good  government, 
:i8  against  all  principles  of  true  philosophy,  wlicn,  u[mn  observing 
that  tlie  Christians  who  made  any  progress  in  human  learning,  em¬ 
ployed  it  with  great  success  in  refuting  the  errors  of  the  Heathens, 
“  piercing  them  as  it  were  by  their  own  pens,*^  he  forbad  rhetorical 
and  grammatical  instructors  from  teaching  in  the  schools,  unless  they 
would  worship  the  deities  which  were  publicly  reverenced  :  thus 
interdicting  the  cultivation  of  literature,  except  under  Heathen 
institutions,  and  alleging  the  pretence,  that  it  was  absurd  that  those 
who  explained  Homer  and  other  ancient  writers  should  be  perinitted 
to  dishonour  the  gods,  which  these  writers  reveredf Vol.  II.  p.  289. 

*  Comp.  Iliad,  lib.  xi.  v.  28.  with  (jcn.  ix.  12,  13. 

t  Gen.  ix.  17. 

i  Iliad,  lib.  xvii.  v.  547* 

)  Epist.  xlii.  p.  423.  Edit.  Spanheim.*' 
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Tbete  ▼oluniod  are  by  wo  means  free  from  blemishes.  To 
the  instances  which  we  hate  already  noticed,  we  may  add 
the  following.  Menander,  we  are  told,  (Vol.  I.  p.  178.)  *  re- 
^  latin^  the  acts  of  Itbobai,  kin^  of  the  Tyrians,  mentions  the 

*  drou^t  which  ba{>|KMied  in  the  time  of  Klias.*  This  should 
have  h^Q  set  down  as  the  opinion  of  Josephus,  that  a  drought 
described  by  Menander,  corresponds  with  a  fact  of  the  same 
kind  recorded  in  Scripture.  Pausanias  relates,  that,  at  the  Battle 
of  Marathon,  Uie  Atlicnians  received  assistance  from  a  man  who 
appeared  in  a  rustio  form  and  attire,  and,  after  having  slain  many 
of  the  Barbarians  with  a  plough -share,  disap|>€ared ;  which 
relation,  Dr.  G.  remarks,  ^  may  be  thought  to  bear  some  I'e- 

*  semblance  to  the  account  of  Shamgar  in  the  book  of  Judges.* 
p.  184.  The  relevancy  of  such  a  remark  to  the  subject  of  the 
Author's  book,  we  are  not  so  clear-sighted  as  to  perceive.  Dr. 
Gray  is  clearly  mistaken  in  his  assertion,  (p.  *204,)  that  Cyrus 
Wiis  named  before  his  appearance,  in  a  manner  which  does  not 
occur  in  any  other  instance  :  Josiah  was  named  in  the  same  ex¬ 
traordinary  manner,  thrive  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  his 
birth.  From  the  representation,  (Vol.  2.  p.  106,)  that  Aristotle 

*  went  to  Mitylene,  being  invited  by  Philip  to  his  court,  to 

*  undertake  the  charge  of  Alexander’s  education,’  we  should 
conclude  that  Philip  resided  and  kept  court  at  ^litylene  :  the 
fact  is,  that  Aristotle  was  invited  into  Macedonia  by  Philip,  from 
Mitylene,  where  he  had  spent  two  years  in  retirement.  VV'e 
would  submit  whether  the  language  used  at  p.  201,  in  contrasting 
the  character  of  Julian  with  that  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  be 
properly  measured  ;  ‘  In  the  latter,’  Dr.  Gray  says,  ‘  we  |>erceive 

*  the  intluence  of  Divine  grace  uneratiiig  on  the  humble  mind, 

*  and  made  unto  it  wisdom  and  righteousness.* 

M  e  regret  that  we  cannot  dismiss  these  volumes  with  the  full 
ine.vsuro  of  praise  that  we  should  have  been  glad  to  bestow  upon 
them,  (’onsidcred  as  a  collection  of  passages  from  the  nume¬ 
rous  pn»fane  Authors  whose  writings  coutribvitc  to  the  fulness  of 
the  evidencfs  of  Revelation,  or  assist  in  the  illustration  of  Scrip¬ 
tural  details,  the  work  alFonls  ample  pi'oof,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  that  Dr.  Gray  has  laboured  diligently  in  its  compila¬ 
tion.  It  is,  however,  chielly  on  account  of  this  kind  of  ac(.*u- 
mulation  that  it  is  entitled  to  praise.  It  is  not  to  he  commended 
for  either  the  lurid  order  in  which  its  materials  are  arranged,  or 
the  |>owerful  light  in  which  it  places  the  results  of  the  inquiry 
ao  conspicuously  displayed  in  its  title.  If  not  less  interesliog, 
it  Is,  we  tliink,  less  instructive,  than  it  wus  to  be  presumcil  a 
work  of  this  kind  would  he,  proceeding  from  a  person  of  Dr. 
Gniy’s  established  reputation.  The  proofs  of  Connexioo  be¬ 
tween  sacred  and  profane  literature,  are  far  from  lH;iug  exhibited 
in  this  work  to  tbe  greatest  advantage  ;  though  the  reader  will 
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find  the  eTulence  of  such  a  connexion  in  the  numerous  slate* 
nients  and  quotations  laid  before  him,  he  will  not  receire  from 
the  Author  the  means  of  distinctly  |>ercoivin|^  its  bearinfi^,  or  of 
accurately  appreciatinirits  force.  Dr.  Gray  must  satisfy  himaelf 
with  the  credit  of  havinc:  provided,  in  a  convenient  form,  and 
for  the  use  of  general  reatlers,  a  work  which  they  will  bo  dis¬ 
posed  to  receive  with  pleasure,  and  which  they  may  peruse  with 
advantas^e.  Hitcher  commendation  he  coidd  have  merited,  only, 
by  the  production  of  a  work  winch  we  mi^ht  have  been  able  to 
describe  as  exhibitiiif'  proofs  not  merely  of  erudition,  but  of  pene¬ 
tration  and  skill  in  the  mana^ment  of  the  subject,  by  which  it 
mi^ht  have  challenged  superiority  over  its  pretlecessors  in  this 
department  of  Theology.  The  value  of  works  of  the  present 
kind,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  quality  of  their  arguments  rather 
than  by  the  extent  of  their  accumulations. 

Art.  IV.  A  Dissertation  upon  the  Use  and  Importance  of  Unauthoritative 
Tradition  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Christian  Doctrines  .*  including 
the  Substance  of  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Univertilv  ol* 
Oxford,  May  ^(1, 18IS,  upon  2TtieM.  ii.  15.  By  Edward  Hawiunf, 
M.  A.  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  8vo«  pp.  88.  Oxford,  1818. 

¥N  our  last  Number,  we  had  occasion  to  sliew,  that  human 
'■*  testimony  is  not  only  the  sole  means  of  our  arrivint;  at  the 
knowledge  of  many  tnitlis,  hut,  in  cases  in  which  it  supplies  uo 
direct  evidence  as  the  basis  of  our  bclier,  is  capable  of  affording 
a  presumption  indefinitely  strong  in  favour  of  what  is  proposed 
to  the  mind  as  true;  a  presumption  arising  from  the  fact  of  the 
prevalent  belief,  that  is  sufTicient  to  render  a  scepticism  previous 
to  examination,  wholly  unjustifiable.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that,  in  reference  to  many  subjects,  testimony  itself  partikrt  of 
the  nature  of  proof :  index'd,  in  common  UMig^»,  testimony  and 
evidence  are  used  as  terms  convertible  or  synonymous.  And  the 
tendency  of  testimony  in  its  simplest  form  to  inspire  belief,  or  to 
excite  that  degree  of  attention  which  is  requisite  in  order  to  tlic 
perce]>tion  of  evidence,  arises  from  its  constituting  a  degree  of 
probability,  upon  which,  however  small  in  itself,  when  there  is 
no  opposing  consideration  to  counterbalance  it,  it  were  irratioual 
not  to  act.  The  disposition  to  confide  in  testimony  under  certain 
circumstances,  is  a  law  of  htiinan  nature,  aqd  not  wholly  ibc  re^ 
suit  of  experience.  Were  it  not  for  this,  the  attainment  of  know¬ 
ledge  would  be  a  work  of  hopeless  diflleulty  ;  for  bow  much  of 
what  we  leant,  are  wc  compelled  to  receive  without  being  capa¬ 
ble  of  understanding  the  proof  on  which  our  knowledge  rests ! 
Teaching  is  a  species  of  testimony, and  were  not  testimony  adapted 
to  inspire  belief,  we  should  be  incapable  of  being  taught ;  for  we 
eannot  be  said  to  know  wliai  we  do  not  believe ;  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  our  knowledge  la  derivable  only  from  htmaii  testi- 
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tnony.  To  reject  tlie  ciridcnce  of  testimony,  then,  as  the  iitfidel 
ilocs,  when  the  Oet^ree  of  f)rnh'ability  it  siip|)lu*s,  multiply  ins:  in  a 
cofii|K)unfi  ratio  at  every  tresh  concurrence  orcun))>clent  witnesses, 
Ilia  attained,  by  accumulation,  a  point  at  which  it  becomes  iindis- 
liii^uishahleiVom certainty, — is  irrational, and  betrays  a  disposition 
of  heart  wiltully  opposini;  (he  reeejUion  of  the  truth.  In  rejet't- 
ini?  testimony,  he  rejects  the  only  means  of  knowledjje,  so  far  as 
the  historical  truth  of  Christianity  is  concerned,  as  well  as  the 
only  medium  of  ])roof ;  and,  os  he  cannot  prove  tln^  negative,  is 
left  in  a  predicament  of  hopeless  iincTrtainty. 

There  urc  many  facts  of  which  Iniinaii  testimony  ail'onls  the 
only  evidence  of  which  the  case  atliuits.  Such  are  the  mira¬ 
culous  facts  recordetl  in  Scripture  by  the  chosen  eye-wiint^shes 
whose  testimony  is  the  foundation  of  our  belief  The  miraculous 
credentials  with  wbicb  they  were  tlicniHclves  invested,  proved 
the  truth  of  those  facts,  only  by  cjitohlishing  the  credibility  of  the 
witnesses.  Hut  there  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  know  ledge, 
originating  in  testimony,  of  which  it  does  not  supply  the  ap¬ 
propriate  evidence.  This  is  the  case  with  regard  to  many  of  the 
most  self-evident  truths ;  that  is,  truths  self  evident  when  known. 
Lilt  the  original  discovery  of  which,  was  attcndeil  with  consider* 
able  didiculty.  The  simplest  laws  of  nature  are,  to  a  child,  the 
matter  of  faith,  long  before  he  can  he  said,  hy  perceiving  for 
himself  the  evidence  of  their  truth,  to  make  them  the  matter  of 
his  knowledge.  And  he  understands  many  facts  in  scii  iice,  as  to 
their  nature,  long  before  he  becomes  conversant  with  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  their  certainty,  obtainable  from  indnetipn.  A  princi¬ 
pal  part  of  the  business  of  the  teacher,  is,  to  direct  his  pupil  to  the 
means  of  certainty,  or  the  sources  of  proof ;  hut  the  matter  of  his 
instructions  must,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  first  instance  he  re¬ 
ceived  ill  tlie  shape  of  simple  testimony,  inviting  examination  by 
its  credihiliiy,  and  conmioiuling  attention  hy  its  iinpnrtniice. 

The  object  of  the  present  Dissertation,  is,  to  place  in  its  true 
light  the  otTice  of  human  testimony,  or  what  is  here  dcnoiiiiiialcd 
tnulitiou,  in  reference  to  reliirious  knowledge.  The  Author's 
attention  was  directed  to  the  subject,  hy.thc  perplexity  arising  in 
the  minds  of  many  believers,  fiom  the  very  indirect  method  in 
which  the  Christian  doctrines  arc  taught  in  the.  New  Testament ; 
*  many  of  the  most  important  articles  of  faith'  being  *  rather  iiD« 
plied  than  taught,*  and  the  proofs  which  establish  them,  being 
of  a  very  *  complex  sfnictiire.'  The  circumstances  under 
which  the  fu  veral  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  com- 
po^'i},  will  cfisily  account  for  the  fact ;  but  do  not  solve  the 
ul^gcil  <)i^tctitty.  , 

TIu)  gueftion  still  remains— how  is  such  a  style  or  method  suited 
to  pur  wa(it^  which  must  lx;  supposed  to  have  Seen  equally  in  the 
coDtenipltttlon  of  the  Divine  Author  of  the  Scriptures;  how  can  these 
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writings  be  the  best  adapted  to  convey  satisfactory  information  upon 
doctrinal  points  to  Christians  now,  or  in  succeeding  ages 

The  dinUculty  in  question  cannot,  indeed,  as  the  Author  re« 
marks,  *  possibly  ninoiint  to  an  ohjc^tioii  to  HeveUtion  itself,* 
since  *  no  ohjectioii  can  lie  ni^ainst  R<‘Velation  on  account  of  any 
^  alleged  obscurity  or  partial  discovery  of  its  truths,  which  does 

*  not  equally  lie  against  the  tenets  of  pure  deism.'  Partially  loo, 
it  receives  an  answer,  in  the  ^  utility'  of  an  unsystematic  delivery 
of  Christian  doctrine,  and  in  *  its  analogy  with  the  mode  of  dc- 

*  livering  the  moral  precepts  also  of  the  gos|>el.*  This  want  of 
system, 

*  besides  its  extreme  use  in  placing  the  proof  's  of  those  doctrines  abova 
the  suspicion  of  corruption,  may  no  doubt  be  useful  as  a  mode  of 
trying  our  humility  and  our  faith  ;  and  evidently  also  answers  a  great 
purpose  in  promoting  research,  and  raising  the  curiosity,  of  learuod 
men  especially,  who  might  have  slighted  a  study  less  intricate  and 
arduous:  whilst  the  very  disputes  and  errors  consequent  upon  ob¬ 
scurity,  have  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  Christianity  upon  the  whole  }  and 
however  hurtful  frequently  to  the  individuals  conversant  upon  them, 
(through  their  own  fault,)  have  been  eminently  instrumental  in 
spreading  wider,  or  rooting  more  deeply  the  great  truths  of  Revelation 
in  other  minds.'  p.  15, 

It  might  have  been  added,  that,  by  its  leaving  room  for  a 
conscientious  diflference  of  opinion  among  believers,  upon  minor 
points,  an  occasion  is  presented  for  the  exercise  of  that  spirit  of 
mutual  tolerance  and  charity,  which,  how  foreign  soever  from 
the  temper  in  which  religious  controversy  has  generally  been 
conducted,  is  clearly  required  by  the  precepts  of  the  gospel. 

Hut  still,  as  *  the  iinjiortant  truths  of  Christianity  were  doubt- 
‘  less  intended  to  be  made  out  with  great  clearness  by  all  its 
‘  professors,'  the  difticuUy  seems  not  to  be  entirely  removed  by 
these  considerations.  WhVi  ‘  w  hen  more  direct  and  ovutematic 

*  statements  of  the  main  points  of  faith  might  have  Wen  with 
‘  equal  ease  delivered  by  the  same  authority,'  are  we  left  to 
gather  them  from  incidental  notices  of  them,  and  from  arguments 
upon  occasional  topics  in  the  8acrc«l  ivriters.  With  regard  to 
the  principles  of  moral  truth,  we  have  the  aid  of  the  moral  sente 
and  of  reason,  to  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  matter  of  pre¬ 
ceptive  instruction.  But,  adds  our  Author, 

*  wc  seem  to  look  in  vain  for  a  corresponding  guide  to  the  higher 
principles  of  faitli,  confessedly  opposed  as  these  are  to  very  many 
natural  feelings,  although  perceived,  when  known^  to  be  adniirabl^ 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  numan  nature;  and  of  whose  very  essence  it 
is,  although  never  contrary  to  our  reason,  yet  to  be  undisooverable  by 
human  capacity,  and  often  to  be  above  our  reason.'  p.  17* 

This  requisite  *  aid  and  guide,'  Mr.  Hawkins  contends,  is  to 
be  found  ^  in  frocfifion— the  traditions  conveyed  from  ngt  to  age 
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*  by  UieCUurcb  \[\  Aa  Uiis»  ttMin  is  cxcut4liu;^ly  vajjiu;, 

ann  our  Author  dors  not  buustdr  appear  to  uso  it  .uudorady  iu 

exiiQtlv  the  sanu?  w'u*'»*,  wc  sli  ill  M*h‘ct  IVoiu  bi^  1**^^^***  **1^ 

ptusaifes  which  may  sitvc  to  throw  li^ht  Ojiun  his  iiioaniiijj,  ,hg- 

forc  Wc  offer  any  rcinaik  upon  his  hypoihoMs. 

• 

•  Common  cxpenonco,’  be  «ivs,  ‘  tud  common  practice  acorn  to 
declare  that  ioinc  as»Utauce  of  tiio  kind  is  uerdful  and  nsasvnabU; 
why  may  nut  thi»  ai^Utiuice  lu^ve  been  dolgned  tor  ua  fiom  the  tir^t'— 
aa  from  the  fir»t  in  foci  aliiU)»t  every  Chrhiiun  lias  heca  by  ^ucli  aid 
introduced  to  Christianity  I  In  a  w*urd,  why  may  it  not  Imve  been 
the  j^eneral  design  of  Heaven,  that  by  early  oral,  or  traditional,  in- 
struction»  the  way  should  he  prepared  for  the  reception  of  tlie  niys- 
teriet  of  Faith  ;  that  the  Church  should  carry  down  the  fystem^  but 
theScHpturot  should  furnish  all  the  proofs  of  the  Christian  doctrines; 
that  tradition  sliould  supply  the  ('hristian  with  the  arrangement,  but 
the  Bible  with  all  the  nilsiance  of  divine  trutli  ?’  p.  IH. 

•  Any  uninterrupted  tradition  indeed  of  any  given  doctrine  brings 
with  it  a  reasonable  presumption  iu  its  hehalt.’  ‘  tveu  prior  to  the 
proof  that  any  particular  tradition  is  derived  from  a  sacred  and  un» 
questionable  authority,  some  slight,  some  faint  presumption  in  its  fa¬ 
vour  surlcy  may  bo  demanded,  if  the  Church  present  it  to  our  notice— 
and  more  than  this  is  not  claimed  :  it  is  only  urged,  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  from  the  tirst,  that  we  should  receive  from  such  traditions  the 
rudimenta  of  the  Faith,  and  with  this  aid  continually  apprtxich  the 
Scriptures  to  asceruin  the  truth  of  the  traditions;  or,  to  speak  genc- 
rallyt  that  the  Church  should  tencht  and  the  Scriptures  prove^  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.’  p. 

*  It  will  be  allowed  by  thoughttui  members  of  the  Knglish  Church, 
that  it  is  a  cimiparutively  light  and  cosy  tusk  to  the  important 
doctrines  of  our  Faith  from  holy  writ,  oii'bea  once  we  have  received 
them  in  a  dehnitc  Ibrui  witli  that  presumption,  how  low  soever,  in 
their  behalf,  to  w  hich  they  are  justly  enlilkd,  even  lieenusc  they  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  through  the  inediuui  of  the  Church.’  p.  2K 

*  By  tlie  express  provision  which  they  (the  Ueforiners)  made  for 
catechetical  instruction,  their  opinion  of  the  reasonableness  of  assist¬ 
ing  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth  by  human  and  unauthoritative 
teaching,  is  evidently  shewn.'  p.  Q*!, 


*  Vet  Uiough  it  were  no  overweening  arrogaiKC  which  should  con¬ 
sider  the  ecclesiastical  order  as  the  main  channel  of  traditional  instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  good  of  the  whole  Christian  Church  in  every  age,  even 
this  is  not  asserted  here  ;  it  h.^s  only  been  assumed  that,  ns  a  provi¬ 
sion,  from  the  first,  for  the  perpetuity  of  traditional  instruction,  the 
appointment  of  the  ministerial  sureession  mav  well  he  conceived  to 
have  been  intended.  There  arc  offices  indee  d  confided  to  the  clerical 
orders  alone;  hut  they  are  by  no  means  the  sole  depositaries,  or  sole 
vehicles,  of  unauthoritative  tradition,  although  upon  the  whole  they 
have  been  clficicnt  guardians  of  it ;  here  however  the  laity  of  both 
•exea  will  bo  goiltyi  if  they  also  do  not  in  this  ucknowled^  Uio  bless- 
iof  of  their  iuberitance*  and  the  Gonsequent  duty  iuipo&ua  them 
of  transmitting  their  trust  to  all  who  have  a  natural  or  civil  right  to 
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idfti  uctadn  from  tlicm*  Ewtry  Chrtifcifui^  who  receives  tlii)  doctriatt 
ol'  his  faUh»  bvcoiiiot  by  tbe  very  natore  of  die  case  ibe  keeper  of 
tjaditiou*  so  far  ns  he  knows  die  Chrisiuu  diictrines;  and  it  la  iK>i 
iiwre  his  duty,  than  lus  glorious  privilege,  to  assist  in  spreading  widor 
tlic  blessings  which  he  has  received.  It  were  devoutly  to  be  wUlied 
tlut  every  guardian,  every  master  or  mistress  of  a  fuinily,  every  mo¬ 
ther,  felt  how'niuch  was  due  from  them  in  this  particular;  for  thus 
it  surely  is  that  Christ  would  have  every  faithful  servant  of  his  Imth 
interested,  and  en^a^ed^  in  the  great  work  of  spreading  the  eleinenta 
of  Christian  truth?  pp.  4-5 — 7. 

In  a  note,  the  Author  meets  the  ohjection  to  his  confessedly 
loose  manlier  of  employing  the  term  tradition, 

*  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  Scriptures  really  presuppose  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  which  uninspired  men  must 
supply  in  all  ordinary  cases,  and  w’hich  men  can  supply  to  the  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  of  the  want  or  deficiency,  the  thing  contended  for 
VI  ill  have  been  admin  ed,  by  whatsoever  name  we  may  chouse  to  de¬ 
signate  this  communication  und  transmission  of  doctrines  by  human 
agency.’ 

If  we  might  lie  allowed  to  stihscribo  to  tlie  truth  of  these  |)o- 
sitioiis  ill  our  own  seiiHf*  of  the  terms  omployecl,  disregarding  in 
some  instances  the  probable  intention  of  the  Writer,  there  are 
few  of  them  to  which  we  should  luniitate  in  giving  our  assent. 
There  ap|iears  to  ns  to  tm  a  great  deal  of  truth,  ami  of  impor¬ 
tant  truth,  coutained  in  the  general  tenor  of  his  reiuarks ;  and, 
without  CHviiiing  at  his  iiv*  of  the  term  tradition,  we  shall  state, 
in  the  first  place,  whut  we  deem » correct,  and  then  endeavour  to 
shew  what  a]>{>enrs  to  us  to  be  objectioimhie  in  Ills  statements'. 

Some  of  the  points  ip>on  which  our  stMitiinents  are  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  those  of  Uie  present  Writer,  Imvo  already  o'rctipiod 
our  attention.  U  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  only  to  apply  to 
tlio  matter  of  Christian  instruction,  the  remarks  already  sng- 
gestetl  on  the  uso  of  testimonv,  ns  the  means  of  our  arriving  at 
the  knowledge  of  truths  of  which  it  supplies  no  direct  emdeare. 

*  lOven  in  the  exact  mathematical  sciences,*  as  Mr.  Hawkins 
remarks,  ‘  it  is  useful  to  find  the  propositions  simply  s<.sfcd,  Ikv 

*  fore  the  deinonstratioiis  are  given.*  .4nd  it  is  imicod  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  wo  should  havo  some  knowledge  of  tlie 
filing  taught,  j^fore  we  can  be  capable  of  understanding  the 
proof  by  which  it  is  established.  Now,  the  truth  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrines,  U  dcmouatrable  only  by  the  Scriptures  ;  that  ta  to 
say,  their  proper  evidence  is,  their  being  revealed.  Tlie  Divine 
testiinoiiy  k»,  with  resjieot  to  tliote  things  which  could  not  have 
lieen  known  had  they  iiol  be<m  revealed,  both  tho  ultimatr  source 
of  our  knowledge,  and,  at  tbe  natne  time,  the  only  posailiie  ovi- 
dence  of  tlieir  truth.  Htii  the  knowb^a^  of  wbal  ia  eonuined 
in  KeTelatioa  itself,  and  to  vfhlcb  the  Divine  teeiimony  rehtsi» 
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M  ordinarily  obtained  by  means  of  human  testimony.  The  ordU 
nance  of  preaehinc^  is  tlie  instituted  means  of  our  beint^  put  is 
possession  of  the  knowlrd^e  of  the  truth,  and  of  our  bein|( 
broiif^ht  to  recoijnixc  its  Divine  evidence  and  autliority.  Faith, 
the  only  basis  of  which  is,  the  Divine  testimony,  “  cometh  by 
**  hearing.*'  It  is  by  Faith  we  receive  that  testimony  as  the  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence  that  the  ihinipt  revealed  are  true :  but,  to  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  actually  coniaineil  in  the  Sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures,  we  are  intrndumi  hy  human  teaching.  In  this  sense, 
tiieii,  we  must  admit  with  the  present  Writer,  that  the  Church, 
iisini'  the  word  in  our  own  sense,  must  feoc/i,  or  publishy  what 
till*  Scriptures  are  alone  eomjietent  to  piticc. 

That  the  Scriptures  were  not  desi«^ned  to  supersede  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  standing  ministry,  and  that  the  mere  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  without  the  aid  of  human  teaching,  is  not  ordinarily 
snllicient  for  the  instruction  of  mankind,  are  positions  which 
few  Protestant  Dissenters  will  be  foiiml  inclined  to  dispute. 
Ainoin;  no  class  of  society  are  Hiblieal  commentaries  and  other 
theological  writings  illnstiativc  of  Scripture,  held  in  so  high 
estimation  ;  and  a  very  large  projiurtion  of  this  s)>ecies  of  lite¬ 
rature  has  been  furnished  hy  their  own  tcaciiers.  'I'lie  import¬ 
ance  of  preaching  and  of  catechetical  instruction,  may  almost 
he  termed  a  tenet  of  Nonconformity  ;  ao  much  so,  that  Hooker 
devoti's  a  long  section  to  shewing,  that  the  public  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  is  an  enicieiit  sfiecies  of  preaching,  in  opposition  to 
those  controvertists  who  maintaineil  the  necessity  of  ex|>ository 
discoursi^  as  the  orilinary  means  of  saving  men.  Hooker  was 
evidently  in  favour  of  the  sndiciency  of  the  Bible  without  note 
or  comment.  •  For  I  would  know,’  he  says,  ‘  hy  some  special 

*  instance,  tchat  one  article  of  Christian  faitk^  or  what  duty 

*  required  necessarily  unto  nil  men’s  salvation  there  is,  which  the 

*  rery  reading  of  the  Woril  of  Hod  is  not  apt  to  notify.’ 

*  Reading  doth  convey  to  the  mind  that  Truth  without  addition 

*  or  diminution,  which  Scripture  hath  derived  from  the  Holy 
‘  Cjhost.’  Again  ;  ‘  In  belief  there  be  hut  these  two  operations, 

*  Apprehension  and  Assent.  Do  only  Sermons  cause  lielief, 

*  ill  that  no  other  wny  is  able  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  God 

*  that  the  mind  may  rightly  apprehend  or  conceive  of  them  as 
‘  behooveth  }  We  all  know  that  many  things  are  believed  nl- 

*  though  they  he  intricate,  obscure,  or  dark,  altliotigli  they  ex* 

*  cet'd  the  reach  and  capacity  of  our  %vits,  yea,  although  in  this 

*  world  they  be  no  way  possible  to  he  understood.  Many  things 

*  helieveil  are  likewise  so  plain  that  every  common  person  may 
^  therein  be  unto  himself  a  suflicient  ex|K>iinder.  Finally,  to  ex« 

*  plain  even  those  things  which  need  and  admit  explication,  many 

*  other  iiHiial  ways  there  are  besides  Sermons.  Is  it  in  regard 
^  Uien  of  Sermons  only,  that  apprehending  of  the  Uo8|id  of 
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*  Christ,  we  yielil  ihereiiiUo  our  unfeii^tie<l  nssent  aa  to  a  tiling 

*  iiiriillibly  true  ?  They  which  rightly  conniticr  alter  what  aort 

*  the  heart  oi'  man  hereunto  ia  framed,  muHt  of  neceasity  ackiiow- 

*  ledi(e,  that  whoso  asaeiiteili  to  the  words  of  life,  doth  it  in  re- 

*  gard  of  hia  authority  whose  words  they  arc.*  ^  Scripture  in 

*  nut  so  hard  hut  that  the  only  reading  thereof  may  give  life  to 
‘  willing  hearers.* 

It  is  singular  how  opinions  rise  and  fall,  and  how  soinetimi*8 
they  seem  to  change  sides.  The  neglect  of  the  public  reading 
uf  the  Scriptures,  is  certainly  not  chargeable  u|>on  Protestant 
Dissenters  in  the  present  day  ;  and  we  sus|>ect  that  even  at  the 
time  that  Cartwright  wrote,  tho  private  reading  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  w  as  a  more  general  practice  among  the  Puritans  than  among 
tlieir  adversaries.  We  know  they  laid  no  small  stress  upon 
catechetical  instruction.  The  system  exhibited  in  the  venerable 
and  iDiisterly  compilation  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  is  pre¬ 
cisely  that  which  Air.  Hawkins  contemis  for:  the  doctrine  the 
Church  is  accompanied  in  every  instance  with  the  Scriptural 
proofs  and  both  were  designed  to  be  committed  to  memory 
tugether.  In  what  is  familiarly  donoiiiinated  the  Church 

Catechism,**  on  the  contrary,  the  only  proofu  adduced,  are,  the 
Decalogue  and  the  Paternoster,  which  contain  no  evidence  of 
any  one  doctrine  peculiar  to  Christianity. 

The  “  Assembly's  Catechism,**  is  still  in  very  general  use 
among  the  Congregational  Dissenters,  as  u  part  of  that  series 
ol  catechetical  instructions  which  arc  adopted  In  their  semins- 
ries,  their  Sunday  Schools,  and  in  private  families.  An  ohjec* 
tion  to  its  being  taught  prevails,  however,  among  one  denomina¬ 
tion,  but  this  is  on  account  of  its  including  the  doctrine  of  Infant 
Baptism.  In  some  quarters,  we  are  aware  that  it  is  u|>on  otlier 
grounds  objected  to.  There  are  many  respectable  individuals 
I  who  are  for  employing  exclusively  ^the  language  of  Scripture, 

I  ill  teaching  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament.  Aware  ol  Uia 
\  mischief  which  has  lH*en  done  by  schismatical  contentions  for 
particular  phrases,  and  by  the  over- refinements  of  systeinalic 
theology,  they  run  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  rejecting  all 
[  human  explanations  of  Scripture,  all  articles  of  faith  and  foriuu* 
Uries,  as  a  part  of  private  instruction.  Tliey  seem  to  consider 
the  mere  teaching  of  these  expositions  of  Divine  JVutb,  as  a  sort 
of  infringement  of  the  right  of  private  judgement ;  as  if  what 
was  committed  to  memory,  and  repeated  by  rote,  was  in  the  least 
degree  more  impoued  upon  tlie  belief,  than  the  discourses  of  tlia 
pulpit !  Yet,  to  the  latter  mt*anH  of  prejudicing  the  mind  of 
the  pulpit,  these  same  individuals  are  not  found  to  raise  any  ob¬ 
jection.  On  the  contrary,  where  catechisms  and  creeds  are  the 
niost  ostentatiously  reject^,  we  have  sometimes  witnessed  a  more 
than  ordinary  anxiety  that  the  opiniops  should  io  other  ways  be 
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traiiH'd  in  n  certain  direction,  and  that  tlie  learner  alioiild  verj  I  < 
diNiIoctly  he  tauj^ht  both  wbat  the  Scriptures  arc  held  to  con-  I  « 
tain,  and  what  they  are  not  allowofi  to  pn)ve.  I  « 

In  point  of  iact,  llie  priiiciplo  fur  which  Mr.  Hawkins  (*od*  I 
lends,  is,  more  or  less,  uni  versilly  actetl  upon,  except  where  re-  ' 
li^iuus  itHtruciion  is  altogether  nestU^tCil.  But  we  think  that  it 
may  not  be  wholly  unnecessary  to  have  it  thus  distinctly  brought 
forward  before  the  public  attention  ;  more  es|)ecially  ns  the  appli- 
cation  of  the  principle,  involves  duties  of  no  small  importance.-^ 

Mr.  Hawkins  expresses  his  n'^et,  that,  in  *  the  English 

*  churches,’  catechetical  instruction  has  grown  extensively  into 
disuse  ;  by  wiiich  he  means,  not  the  disuse  of  the  Church  Cate¬ 
chism,  but  of  the  catechetical  mode  of  public  teaching ;  and  he  at¬ 
tributes  mainly  to  this  neglect,  the  familiar  fact  ^  of  ]H*rsons  of  ta- 
^  lent  and  general  information  in  various  brancheH  of  imlitc  leam- 

*  ing,  frequenting  our  churches,  moreover,  joining  in  the  Liturgy, 

*  listening  to  sermons,  free  from  outward  moral  disquarihcationi 

*  for  religious  knowletlge,  but  rather  apjiearing  to  desire  it— and 

*  yet,  after  all,  ignorant  of  some  main  article  of  our  faith  or  the 

*  fouudatiou  of  a  Christian’s  hopes.’  Had  Mr.  Hawkins  been 
conversant  with  the  state  of  n  ligiotis  knowledge  among  the 
Dissenters,  he  might  have  enforced  his  argument,  by  adducing 
the  superior  degree  of  theological  information  which  is  found 
nroong  tlieir  congregations,  as  an  eftect,  in  part,  of  (he  more  ge¬ 
neral  use  of  catechetical  teaching. 

With  regard  to  the  prejudice  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  re¬ 
specting  human  expositions  of  the  matter  of  belief,  we  should  be 
grieved  and  alarmed  to  find  it  on  the  increuse  among  them.  The 
knowledge  of  Scripture  is,  like  uH  other  knowledge,  obtainable 
in  the  first  instance  only  through  an  expository  medium  ;  and  tlie 
elements  of  know  ledge  systiMiuitically  displayed,  must  be  lo4lge<l 
in  the  memory,  before  the  proof  can  1m'  made  palpable  to  the 
undet>>taiiditig.  In  that  slinpe,  they  will  not  at  first  be  undcr- 
atood  ;  they  must,  tliei*elore,  lie  implicitly  received,  or  not  at  all; 
they  iHiist  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  prt^jiidice,  till  the  pupil  is 
capable  of  having  the  grounds  of  his  knowledge  unfolded  tu 
him.  But,  says  Hooker,  ^  as  for  those  things  vfhicli  at  the  first 

*  are  obscure  and  dark,  when  memory  hath  laid  them  tip  for  a 

*  lime,  judgement  afterwards  growing,  expluineth  them.’  And 
we  believe  that  the  aniiub  of  Christian  biography,  would  supply 
ntiinberkss  iostanres  in  which  ndigious  truths  thus  laid  up  in 
the  memory,  at  a  time  when  they  could  not  be  iindersloo<l,  after 
long  lying  dormant,  have  put  forth  a  seminal  vigour,  and  origin 
nated  the  first  salutary  convictions  that  led  to  a  diange  of  cha¬ 
racter.  Dugald  Stewart  has  a  rt*roark  which  admits  of  useful 
ap^dication  in  this  reference.  *  In  order  to  give  a  proper  direc- 

*  Uoa  to  our  alieatioo  io  tlie  course  of  our  itudies,  it  is,’  he  says. 
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*  ui^eful,  before  eni^i^ini^  in  pirtieiiUr  pimuitA,  to  acquife  nsfti* 

<  milinr  an  acquaintance  an  ]M)tHible  with  tlie  sfreat  outlines  of  the 
‘  diflfiTent  branchcH  of  science.*  This  end,  systematic  theology, 
and  that  familiar  mode  of  exhibiting  it,  more  especially,  to  wliicli 
we  are  adverting,  are  designeti  to  answer  with  respect  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  Scriptures  ;  anti  wtiere  this  means  is  neglected, 
even  in  cases  in  which  an  evangelical  ministry  is  at  hand  to 
Mipply  the  deticiency  of  previous  tcaciilng,  the  character  pro¬ 
duced  will  rarely  be  Umi  of  a  very  firm,  a  very  intelligent,  or 
even  a  very  Scriptural  believer.  A  man  who  has  no  system,  no 
o))inions — we  may  add,  no  prejudices,  can  have  little  know¬ 
ledge  ;  for  these  serve  as  the  vchiele  of  knowletlgo,  which  cannot 
Mibsist  in  the  mind  otherwise  than  as  combined  with  Uie  indivi- 
duaPs  previous  notions,  according  to  some  more  or  less  arbitrary 
mode  of  association.  Systems  are  tm^ely  attempts  to  arrange  the 
matter  of  our  knowledge,  occonling  to  the  agreement  of  truth 
with  itself ;  for  which,  those  who  reject  all  system,  do  but  substi¬ 
tute,  in  general,  a  less  formal  and  less  advantageous  arrangement, 
founded  on  the  agreement  of  truHi  witli  their  own  speculations. 

It  is  very  true,  that  tite  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  religion  is 
not  religion ;  that  althongh  to  Mieve  in  them,  Is,  in  the  highest 
sense,  to  know  them,  there  may  l)e  a  very  correct  apprehension 
of  the  doctrines  of  Revelation,  where  the  diameter  exhiiiits  none 
of  the  signs  of  faith.  Hut  still,  knowledge  is  a  good,  ami  it 
cannot  but  be  good  in  its  tenfloncy  ;  and  its  relation,  as  a  meant, 
to  a  saving  faith,  will  hardly  be  <lenied,  unless  hy  those  who  hold 
that  ignorance  is  the  mother  uf  devotion. 

Lot  every  true  Christian  then,  r<‘flect  that  he  is,  by  virtue  of 
his  faith,  constituted  a  Keeper  of  tradition.  We  believe  this  to  be 
sound  Protestant  doctrine,  such  as  we  are  glad  to  reccite  from 
a  member  of  the  University  of  (Ixford,  bocausc  H  is  utterly 
subversive  of  thow*  wild  and  pernicious  claims  \thich  in  no  very 
distant  days  have  been  set  up,  to  an  exclusive  prerogative  on  the 
part  of  the  clerical  order,  as  the  guardians  ami  aulliorited  inter¬ 
preters  of  Revealed  Truth.  We  cannot  too  warmly  commend 
ibe  language  in  which  Mr.  Hawkins  urges  u]ion  every  parent 
anti  every  master,  the  obi isa lion  their  very  profession  of  belief 
lays  them  iimler,  to  assist  in  spreading  the  elements  of  Christian 
knowledge,  and  in  handing  down  to  tiie  next  generation  the  tra- 
dkioii  of  tlie  (ruth.  *  Parental  and  domestic  teaching,*  he  re» 
marks  possess  obvious  ndviiaitages  in  this  rcvpeet  aimve  every 
'  other  vehicle  of  tradition.*  It  was  the  opinion  of  one  of  our 
inoHt  practical  and  most  devotional  NonGonfoi*mist  divinei,  Uiai 
acre  parents  to  discharge  their  duty  in  this  respcol,  privato 
teaching  would  be  employed  by  the  Almighty  as  the  Quinary 
nicans  of  conversion.  Implicit  faith  in  human  testimony  bow* 
War  venerable,  is,  in  matters  of  religion,  roost  perdouv.  Tin* 
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tVitioii,  \H  it  come  in  what  almpe  it  may,  yie1fi!i  no  proof,  has 
mWliitely  no  authority.  Bui  yet,  when  it  is  thus  presented  in 
the  form  of  parental  teachiiifi^,  comnieniled  to  us  by  the  ex|)eri* 
cncp,  the  anW*tioii,  and,  above  all,  the  holy  example  of  those 
to  %vhoio  we  owe  our  heintc,  as  the  faith  which  served  them  to 
live  by,  and  to  die  by, — the  reasonable  presumption  which  it 
ailbrds  in  favour  of  th(»sc  doctrines,  is  such  as  it  were  equally 
unwise  ami  unnatural  to  reject ;  such  us  can  scarcely  mislead; 
and  It  is  well  adapted  to  dispose  the  mind  to  the  attentive  and 
submissive  examination  of  that  evidence  which  is  anthoritative 
and  final. 

Blit,  fnrtlier,  Mr.  Hawkins  states,  that  *  any  iininterrnpted  tra- 

*  dition  of  any  pven  doctrine,  briii!^  with  it  a  reasonable  presiimp- 

*  lion  of  its  truth.*  Even  prior  to  the  proof  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  Scri)»tures,  *  some  faint  ]>resumption  in  its  favour  may 
‘  be  demanded,  if  the  Church  present  it  to  our  notice.*  Thia 
position  will  require  a  cautious  examination.  What  is  meant  by 
The  Church  ?  It  is  upon  this  point,  that  wc  sus(>ect  some  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  the  W’riliT's  views  and  our  own  sentiments. 

Were  we,  indeed,  to  take  the  word  inthe  popular  sense,  as  apply- 
ini^  to  the  national  profession  of  Christianity,  we  should  have 
no  difiicuity  in  admitting,  that  a  presumption  in  favour  of 

*  the  established  relii^iou,*  quite  strong  enough  to  render  a 
contempt  previous  to  examination  inexcusable,  is  siipplietl  by 
that  very  circumstance.  And  this  presumption  wouhl  doubtless 
operate  to  a  far  (greater  extent  than  it  does,  in  disposing  men  to 
embrace  Christianity,  were  it  not  for  other  circumstances  con- 
necteil  with  an  Ecch^iastical  Establishment,  which  oritcinate 
a  presumption  af^ainst  Christianity,  andfpve  an  opposite  bias  to 
tlie  mind  of  the  sceptic.  The  advice,  however,  which  Mr. 
Hawkins  otfers  to  such  persons,  is  excellent,  siipposint^  them 
to  be  inclined  to  enter  upon  religious  inquiries.  *  Let  the  first 

*  step  be,*  he  says,  ^  to  ascertain  the  paramount  authority  of  the 

*  Holy  Scriptures  and  then,  should  they  appear  intricate,  in¬ 
direct,  unsystematic,  let  him  have  recourse  to  iinauthoritative 
tradition,  and,  by  the  Scnptui*es  themselves,  prove  the  correctness 
of  what  is  prolFered  to  him  as  the  substance  of  the  Scriptures  by 
the  Church.  Let  him 

‘  try  the  validity  of  her  system  by  what  he  had  previously  admitted 
as  the  only  rule  of  faith,  ^and  thus  abridge  her  creed,  or  add  to  it,  or 
embrace  it,  os  that  rule  shall  give  him  occasion.* 

This,  ncrain,  is  true  Protestant  doctrine.  But  will  The 
Church  allow  of  this  freedom  ?  Will  that  Church  which  claims 

*  authority  in  intUers  of  faith,’  and  which  denounces,  in  one  of 
licr  creeds,  eternal  destruction  tnwn  nil  who  hold  not  with  her 
in  the  sjiecified  articles,  suffi'r  herself  to  be  thus  dealt  with  ? 
No  :  and  here  is  the  radical  fallacy  of  talking  of  unanthorita^ 
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iice  tradition  iu  reference  (o  a  Cburcli  which  im|)09e9  her  tra- 
(litiunH  as  a  standard  of  orthodoxy ;  makes  the  ^  sli|^t,*  tlie 
*  faint*  presumption  they  udbrd  in  favour  of  the  doctrine,  the 
ground  of  an  authoritative  demand  of  uc4iiieM:ence  ;  admits  of 
no  abiida^eineut  of  her  creed,  no  adilition  to  it,  on  the  part  of 
her  ministers ;  and  brands  ail  conscientious  dissHlcnts  with  the 
opprohriouH  names  of  heretic  or  schismatic. 

It  would  s(«ein  to  be  a  clear  dictate  of  common  sense,  that 
nliut  is  iu  itself  unauthuritatice^  should  not  be  uutkoritatirvl^ 
Imposed,  But  is  not  Mr.  Hawkins  aware  that  the  op|>ositioii 
raised  against  the  Church,  orit^inated  in  her  compellint{^  an  un¬ 
qualified  assent  to  her  traditions  ?  Those  traditions,  Dissenters 
adirin  to  contain  doctrines,  not  simply  incapable  of  bein^  proved 
by  Scripture,  but  contrary  to  Scripture  ;  the  presumption  sup* 
plied  by  their  being;  presented  by  the  Church,  is,  therefore,  iu  their 
view,  rendered  nugatory.  Are  they  to  be  allowetl  to  judge  of 
this,  or  are  they  not  ?  If  they  are  not,  to  what  purpose  is 
tradition  represented  as  unauthoritative  ?  If  they  are,  where¬ 
fore  is  Dissent  stigmatised  us  schism  } 

Mr.  Hawkins  adverts  to  the  Bible  Society  controversy.  He 
alludes  to  language  occasionally  employed  by  the  advocates  of 
an  unrestricted  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  as  implying  a  de¬ 
preciation  of  other  means  of  religious  instruction.  We  are  per- 
kuaded  that  he  has  misunderstooil  that  language  ;  and  for  this 
reason,  that  the  must  active  members  of  the  Bible  Society  have 
always  manifcste<l  the  deepest  practical  sense  of  the  importance 
of  preaching,  of  inissionury  labours,  of  catechetical  instruction, 
and,  to  adopt  the  Writer's  phrase,  of  the  use  of  Tradition, 
Upon  every  one  of  these  points,  the  opposers  of  the  unrestricted 
distribution  of  the  Bible,  arc  left  at  a  disgraceful  distance  by 
the  men  whom  they  charge  with  enthusiastic  zeal. 

XaVy  even  in  the  circulation  of  the  Traditions  of  the  Church 
— the  Prayer  Book  and  the  HoniilitMi,  the  clergy  who  have  con¬ 
nected  themselves  with  the  Bible  Society,  have,  if  wc  are  not 
greatly  mistaken,  discovered  an  activity  quite  equal  to  those 
who  liave  made  the  ulleged  exjiediency  of  accompanying  the 
Bible  in  every  instance  with  a  Prayer  Book,  a  pretence  for 
giving  neither.  The  truth  is,  that  the  evangelical  clergy  are 
conscious  of  teaching,  at  least  from  the  pulpit,  no  more  than 
they  can  prove  from  the  Scriptures  ;  and  they  therefore  regard 
witiiout  anxiety  the  freest  circulation  of  the  proof  of  whai  they 
teach.  Without  viewing  the  gift  of  the  Scriptures  either  at 
their  end,  as  Mr.  Hawkins  seems  to  imagine,  or  even  as  a 
plete  means  of  effecting  their  end,  they  hold  that,  so  far  as  it  is 
a  means,  it  is  a  means  of  pure,  unmingled  good  ;  that,  if  it  does 
not  prove  efficient  fur  hringiug  men  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
neither  can  it  possibly  sut>serve  the  cause  of  error ;  and  that  d 
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Uic  BiWe  ‘  incompMe*  nn  an  inatriim^nt  for  roakioj  n)m 
!Xoo<i  Cburrhin^i,  it  cannot  in  the  cml  endanger  the  Chnrcb, 
should  if  conduce  to  mukin!r  them  good  ChnstiaiH.  The  unea* 
sdnesa  nhich  fheir  o)>|>oiieiiiM  hetrny,  at  witnessing  the  extended 
circulation  id*  the  pioof  of  what  they  |>rofess  to  believe  and  to 
teocliy  is,  on  the  other  linnd,  inexplicable,  unless  they  arc  con¬ 
scious,  that  they  teach  more  than  they  can  prove,  or  that  'Fra- 
dition  and  Scripture  are  nt  variance.  If  it  be  so,  then,  doubtless, 
the  Bible  only,  may  tend  to  make  Dissenters.  *  In  a  word,* 
says  Mr.  Hawkins,  •  the  Scriptures,  although  a  snfticient  rule 

*  of  faith  according  to  the  princi|>les  of  the  Knglish  Church, 

‘  apjH*ar  incompietv  for  teaching  the  faith  according  to  the  aenso 
^  of  the  same  Church  exhibited  in  her  practice  ;  and  iinauthori- 
‘  tative  tradition  seems  required  in  geiienil  to  intrmince  men  to 

•  the  records  of  salvation.*  But  if  this  be  all  the  trntfi,  the 
alleged  incompleteness  of  the  Scriptures,  would  not  afford  a 
rational  pretext  for  refusing  to  concur  in  the  general  distribution 
of  them.  We  netxl  s|>cnd  no  words  in  shewing  that  it  funsl  be 
one  condition  of  such  general  distribution,  that  the  Bible  only 
is  the  gift.  We  say,  it  is  not  a  rational  prett?xt,  since,  of  the  in- 
depenilentmeans  of  remedy  ingthis  incompleteness,  these  objectors 
might,  if  they  pleased,  avail  themselvt»s.  And  one  would  think*, 
that  they  ought  to  l>c  glad  to  find  at  least  half  the  work  done  to 
their  hands.  *Mie  plea  is  hollow  ;  and  therefore,  we  arc  justified 
in  attrihntiiig  this  reluctance  to  trust  people  with  the  inspired 
pronJ\  to  a  latent  consciousness  tliat  it  will  not  go  all  the  way 
tosnpjMul  what  the  Church  [>rofesses  to  teach. 

But,  says  our  Writer,  *  llic  danger  is  not  so  much  in  what  wt 

♦  do  to  others,  ns  to  ourselves,  from  confounding  the  end  with 
‘  the  means.’  lie  must  l>ear  with* ns,  while  we  remind  him 
there  is  an  opposite  ihuigcr,  that  of  depreciating  the  mt'ans  from 
mistaken  views  of  the  end.  This  danger  has  already  bcguti  to 
exist,  wlien  we  are  leil  to  use  such  phrases  as  the  inrompM^^si 
of  Scriptun*  as  a  rule  of  faith.  We  have  admittrd  the  necessity 
of  unnuthoritative  tradition,  nr  expoMtory  teaching,  as  a  means 
of  •  infrodHcing  men  to  the  n'cords  of  salvation.*  We  aditdt 
that  rat#*clietieal  iustriiction  is  of  the  highest  lmportah^’7 

the  ]»n'aching  of  the  gos|H*l  is  the  ordinary  means  ^f  Von  verting 
ahifwrs ;  that  Hibliral  como'entaries  arc  an  admirable  help  fo  the 
study  of  the  Seri|*t«res  ;  bimI  further,  that  whnt  may  in  ^rtense 
be  toinrw'fl  the  tmdiiions  of  the  tMmrch,  that  Is"  tV^'say;  tha 
theological  writings  of  d<*vout  and  Irarneti  men,  are  gencnrtly 
requisite  in  order  to  our  forming  correct  views  of  inspired  truth. 
We  could  s|iecify  imrticiihir  human  comnositions,  the  usefulness 
of  whk'h,  ‘nt  inimducing  men  to  the  KnowUxIge  of  the  faith, 
entitit'ii  their  authora  to  rank  among  tfie  grimtcst  benefactors  of 
ilia  hum  an  race ;  mhI  to  long  as  the  Bible  freely  circulates  as  tba 
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iesi  of  traditioQ,  lliere  is  liule  ^lani^r  tbai  ioo«lii|(li  a  ^abi*  wii^ 
be  set  upon  sucii  auxiliary  means  o4'  religious  knowleciiQe,  or  tUa)L 
any  cousidet'able  ilo^ree  of  error  will  ioni|^  |>a$9  ciirrcot  io  UiU 
tndilioDary  foriu,  by  virtMe  of  any  Immaii  Honctioo.  Vet,  wt 
dare  oot  sp«^k  ol  tbe  Uible  ,iH€H}mplefe^  eviMi  lor  teoc/iio^  the 
faith  wbioh  it  proves.  This  to  m  seoma  acwrcely  distuiguWbnhl? 
from  s4ilhcieiu:y.  We  believe  that  it  is  not  oaly 

complete,  and  suflioieiit,  and  certain  aa  a  rule,  but  even  ade«/waie 
OM  a  teuchtrf  where  it  is  dirm;eutly  studied  with  simplicity  of 
mind  and  prayer  for  Divine  iliumuiulioa^.to  make  ilie  phUtaai 
reader  vvisc^  unto  salvatioa.  Wo  repeat  with  liookeri  Uiai 
'  Scripture  ia  not  so  liard,  but  that  tiie  only  readio^  thereof  may 

*  bfe  to  willinir  readers.'  with  Bishop  Horsley, 

that  *  the  piost  illiterate  Chi'istiau,.if  be  can  but  read  bia  Kiiglitdi 

*  Kble'  .Mtiay  ‘  not  only  attain  all  chat  practiraf  knowlecif^  which 
^  is  iievesaary  to  bis  salvation,  but,  by  Omi's.  Uessiii|r,  bacoioe 

*  learned  in  every  tbini(  relatin|y(  to  bis  reli||ioo  io  stiob  decree, 

*  that  be  will  nut  be  liable  to  be  misled  tdlbcr  by  the  refined 

*  arguBieiiis,  or  by  Uie  false  assertions  of  those  who  endeavour 

*  to  inipraft  their  ow  u  opinion  npoe  Uie  oracles  of  God.’  In  feet, 
the  necessity  of  other  means,  arises  not  from  any  iiioompletcneaa 
or  inade(|uacy  in  the  Scriptures  tliemselves,  but  obiefly  firoin  the 
influeuce  of  sophisticateil  opinions,  and  from  the  moral  OiMisiiui* 
tiou  of  our  nature,  which  disqualiftes  us  for  tlie  due  peruaal  of 
the  inspired  volume,  aiul  renders  an  iidiaite  diversity  in  the  mode 
of  adiUreasinit  the  same  trutlis  to  diflerent  individuals,  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  thesr  reception. 

To  instance  the  su|)crior  efficiency  of  preacitinir  •  *  The  eauac 
‘  why  sermouH  only  are  observml  to  prevail  so  much,  while  all 
^  means  else  seem  to  sleep  and  do  nothiiii^,  is,  io  truth,'  says  the 
^reat  champion  of  episcopacy,  ‘  hut  tliat  singular  affection  and 
'  atteiilion  which  (he  |>eople  shewHh  every  where  towania  the 

*  one,  and  Uieir  cold  disposition  to  the  other.’  And  ibe  reason 
of  tbit,  as  be  subjoins,  ia  *  partly  ibe  especial  advantage  wbicU 
'  Sermons  aaturally  bave  to  pnpcure  att^niion,*  The  same 
may  be  said  of  tbeolutpeal  writiiiprSf  tlie  desii^a  of  hy  far  iho 
IBtV'eater  part  of  which  b,  to  acconimodato  the  mode  of  exhibiting 
truth  to  the  capacities  and  feeliui|;s  ol  every  description  of  cha- 
r4et*sr,  and  to  impart  a  frcHliuess  to  acknowledged  and  faadhar 
trutba.  And  those  which  have  he<^  found  to  conslitute  the  mout 
ctSetaui  Snam  of  introfluction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
docirinet,  are  such  as  make  the  least  pretensiona  to  oovolty  of 
iururmatioB  or  remark. 

The  oomillaiiit  ol*  perplexity  arising  Crom  the  iadbeci  and 
unsyiUematic  way  in  which  those  tloctriaea  arc  taught  iu  the 
&ripuiaes,  is,  after  all,  we  auspeci,  chiefly  heard  among  peraane 
Who  are  noi.suScioQtir  aiMtotItai  the  hey  to  Iho  rigte  imdiW* 
VoL.  Xlll.  N.8.  N 
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standings  of  them,  is  a  spiritual  mind.  How  fanatical  soever  (he 
opinioii  may  sound  to  scholars  and  professors,  nothing^  is  mure 
clearly  asserted  in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  than  that  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  doctrine  can  result  only  from  a  spiritual  faculty  of 
discernment,  which  is,  in  every  individual,  the  effect  of  Divine 
illumination  ;  that  *  ob^ience  is  the  only  path  to  religious  know- 
•  leiige,’  that  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One”  is  necessary  in 
onler  to  our  knowing  all  things,**  and  that  this  wisdom*’  is 
to  be  asked  for  ot  Goil.  No  one  hut  an  infidel  will  deny,  that  a 
srery  high  degree  of  intelligent  apprehension  and  certainty,  with 
respect  to  the  matter  of  faith,  may  be  attained  to  by  means  of 
Divine  aid,  by  one  whose  natural  capacity  is  far  inferior  to  that 
of  the  )N*rplexed  and  hettiiating  inquirer  who  neglects  Uie  pre- 
'vious  qualiticalion.  We  can  assure  Mr.  Hawkins,  that  it  is  a 
fact — we  leave  him  to  assign  his  own  cause  for  the  phenomenon — 
that  among  plain,  unh*ttered  Christians  in  humble  life,  there  is 
very  frequently  found  a  depth  of  knowledge  with  regard  to  the 
scope  of  Scripture,  and  a  |>erception  of  its  force,  at  which'  he 
would  himself  be  astonished.  To  such  instances,  Bishop  Horsley 
evidtMitly  ulladt^  as  very  possible ;  and  it  is  most  likely  that  they 
had  fallen  under  his  own  cognizance.  It  is  surprising  to  find 
how  little  such  individuals  have  been  indebtcil  to  any  kind  of 
previous  instruction. 

Mr.  11  aw  kins  is,  indeed,  quite  correct  in  stating,  that  the  sa- 
cre<l  writings,  more  particularly  the  Epistles,  always  imply  that 
tlie  chtirrlies  to  which  they  were  addri^ssed,  had  enjoyed  pre¬ 
vious  oral  tencliiiig,  and  presuppose  a  degree  of  knowledge  ai 
(lie  result  of  it,  being  designed  rather  to  stir  up  their  minds 
“  by  way  of  remembrance,**  than  to  inirodnct*  them  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  truth.  Doubth^s,  tift*  knowlc<lge  of  the  Gospel 
history,  of  the  grand  facts  which  constituted  (he  basis  of  all 
their  exhortations  and  all  their  reasonings,  is  presupposed  by 
the  sacred  wi  iters  ;  and  in  (hose  which  are  addressed  to  Jewish 
converts,  an  ncqiiuintancc  with  (heir  own  Scri|)tnres  is  also  takes 
for  granted.  Nevertheless,  we  meet  occasionally  with  (he  most 
simple  and  explicit  recapitulations  of  all  the  leailing  ])omts  of 
C'hristiaii  doctrine.  As  the  object  of  the  Writer  was  not  to  add 
to  their  knowledge,  so  much  as  to  excite  ihcir  n*itieinbrance, 
and  to  |>ersnade  them  to  obi^dience,  he  could  not  biit  repeat  th^ 
triilhs  which  it  is  implied  they  already  knew.  In  the  records  of  the 
Apostolic  history,  vie  have,  moreover, several  what 

was  the  sul»stance  of  these  oral  comtnnnications.  We  have,  in 
the  viiiiings  of  (he  Evangelists,  the  siiiislance  more  at  large,  of 
their  introilnctory  instillations.  St  Luke’s  Gosjiel  was.  drawn 
up,  as  Mr.  Hawkins  remarks,  that  the  noble  individual  to 
wliom  it  is  addressi'd,  might  know  the  certainty  of  the  very 
thiogs  which  were  taught  by  the  Ap«»bllee  of  Christ.  We  are 
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in  possession  of  what  cunstituteii  the  previous  oral  tcaoliiii^ 
which  the  Kpistles  imply  ;  aiul  we  have  tlie  furlhei*  advaoUil^ 
of  all  the  Jewish.  Scriptures,  and  uf  the  whole  of  the  writings 
ronipreheiided  in  the  canon  of  the  New  Tastaiuent,  throwing 
light  upon  each  other,  and  concurring  iu  the  ^eat  design  of  all 
inspired  Scripture,  that  **  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  tho* 
roughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works.’* 

We  maintain,  then,  that  a  competent  degree  of  previous  know- 
Icilgc,  sutlicient  to  place  the  private  Christian  on  a  levol  with 
tliosc  who  enjoyed  the  oral  teachings  of  the  Apostles,  so  far  at 
regards  the  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  Christian  doctrines, 
is  within  the  reach  of  persons  of  the  humkleit  attainments.  But 
then,  another  circumstance  is  presupposed,  which  the  sacred 
writers  also  imply,  that  this  knowledge  is  accompanied  with 
faith,  with  a  subjection  of  the  understanding  to  Divine  teaching, 
and  with  the  requisite  qualifications  for  perceiving  (hat  peculiar 
kind  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  oi  Christianity, 
which  results  from  their  ascertained  correspondence  to  our  own 
character  and  our  own  wants.  They  presuppose,  in  fact,  tho 
formation  of  the  Christian  character, — a  consciousness  and  per¬ 
ceptions  answering  to  the  truths  revealed  ;  and  it  is  this  internal 
testimony,  the  legitimate  evidence  of  experience,  which  consti* 
tutes  the  only  basis  of  certainty.  To  such  a  person,  the.  unsys- 
t(‘m:itic  way  in  which  the  truths  of  Revelation  are  unfolded,  oc¬ 
casions  no  perplexity.  This  indirectness  not  only  places  the 
proof  of  tile  doctrine  above  suspicion,  but  it  serves  to  illustrate 
to  him  its  nature  as  well  as  its  truth,  its  practical  bearings,  its 
genuine  iiifiuciice,  which  he  might  otherwise  have  failed  to  per- 
(vivc.  ‘  An  entire  true  scheme  of  Christian  doctrines,*  remarks 
John  Howe,  with  his  characteristic  wisdom,  *  will  not  enter  into 
^  all  minds  ;  and  for  tlie  most  part,  they  arc  particular  passages, 

*  or  particular  triuhs,  that  strike  hearts,  and  that  Qod  makes 
‘  use  of  to  do  souls  good  by.’  This,  in  our  view,  affords  of  it¬ 
self  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question  which  Mr.  Hawkins 
sets  out  hy  proposing  as  a  ditlicully  ;  and  when  taken  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  what  he  himself  remarks  as  to  the  utility  of  suck  a 
method  of  revealing  the  doctrines  uf  Cliristianity,  may  well  dis¬ 
charge  the  Christian  advocate*  from  the  imaginary  necessity  of 
apologizing  for  the  incomplete nenn  of  the  sacred  Scriptures* 
We  accejH  indeed  Tradition  as  an  aid  ;  but  the  prerogative  of  a 
**  Guide,”  Scripture  itself  refers  to  Him  by  whose  inspiratioQ 
it  was  dictated. 
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Art-  V«  LtUert  from  PoUstine^  descriptive  of  a  Tour  throuch  Gal* 
liee  and  Judsa,  with  some  Account  ot  the  Dead  Sea^  and  of  the 

rrweBt  State  of  Jenualem.  8vo.  pp.  251.  Price  1&.  London, 

8ia 

A  TRAVELLER  who  has  seen  Jerusalem,  would  aiirely 
need  no  onfimry  portion  of  self-deuial,  contentedly  to  re¬ 
frain  from  publioatioii.  And  yet  it  is  little  that  a  writer  coming 
afU'r  Chateaubriand  and  Dr.  Clarke,  can  be  expected  to  add  to 
^^^l^.ijirpriuatlon  with  regard  to  the  consecrated  land.  The  Ad- 
v^tisement  prefixed  to  these,  Letters,  assures  us,  that  *  no  ordi- 
^  nary  persuasion  would  have  been  sufiicient  to  vanquish  the 
^  scruples  of  an  iiidivhliial  who  has  always  sought  retirement, 
*  and  tiiat  ill  venturing  to  submit  any  part  of  his  correspondence 
*  to  the  press,  lie  has  ultimately  yielded  to  representations  which 
*  he  could  no  longer  with  propriety  resist.*  To  this  diflidcDce, 
wc  may  probably  attribute  the  suppression  of  the  Author's  name; 
a  circumstance  which  is  apt  to  prejudice,  in  some  cases,  the 
reader’s  confidence  in  the  geiiuineiu'ss  of  Ih^  narrative.  We  are 
to  regard  the  present  volume,  however,  as  th««  publication  of  an 
Editor,  by  whom  it  is  dedicatcnl  to  T.  S.  Esq.  the  late 

member  lor  Petcrsfield.  It  is  not,  therribre,  entirely  anony¬ 
mous  ;  and  it  bears  sufiiciciit  internal  marks  of  being  an  authen¬ 
tic  journal, 
hi; 


the  years  Hlii-17,  and  that  none  liavc  bjoii  admilted  luit  what 
^  relate ‘exclusively  to  a  country,  which  may  eventually  become 
*  an  object  of  anxious  research,  though  for  many  ages  seldom 
‘  visiti'd  by  European  travellers.’  To  those  who  are  not  ac- 

?uauiti'd  with  the  works  of  preceding  travellcn,  or  to  whom 
)r.  Clarke’s  oxtendetl  series  is  inaccesaible,  the  whole  vuluine 
cannot  fail  to  be  highly  interesting.  The  most  valuable  portions 
of  the  work  aic  those  which  supply  corrections  of  the  previous 
relations. 

Tyre  and  Sidon  were  tMiih  visited  by  our  Traveller  in  his  way 
to  Nazareth.  The  latter,  rising  imuWiately  from  the  strand,  Hi 
ilescribed  as  presenting,  when  seen  from  a  short  dislanot',  a 
‘  rather  iin|H>Mng  ap|>earaiice,*  hut  the  interior  is  most  wretched 
and  gloomy.  *  The  portal  is  very  massive,  and  has  an  air  of 
^  military  importance  ;  but  the  instant  it  is  unbnrrcd,  the  delusion 
‘  vanishea.*  Tsour,  the  representative  of  ancient  Tyre, 

*  became  visible,  at  a  contiderable  distance,  from  one  of  the  ele¬ 
vated  points  beyond  Sidon,  and  as  the  declining  sun  threw  his  beams 
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over  the  lofty  turrets  of  the  cludcl,  they  wpearcd  clothed  with  a 

radiance,  which  exceeded  the  most  tpiendid  illumination.’  ... 

« ‘J  *A 

All  tliia  iiia{(i)ificence  of  light  reMted,  liowevcr^  hut.upQm^4l|ine 
<  misermhle  cabins,  ranged  in  irregular  liiiea,  diguiUktl  .wUh  the 

*  iiumc  of  atreeis,  and  a  few  boildinga  of  a  rather  better  ddacrip* 

^  tion,  occupied  by  the  oflieers  of  gon>mitieaf.*  ^ 

*  It  still  maket,  indeed,  some  languishing  cllbrta  at  oommcrcc,  hnd 
contrives  to  export  annually  to  Alexandria  cargoes  of  silV  and  to¬ 
bacco,  but  the  amount  merits  no  consideration.’—*  *rhe  imall  shell¬ 
fish,  which  formerly  supplied  a  tint  to  adorn  the  roba  of  kings  ggd 
magistrates,  has  either  totally  disappeared,  or,  from  the  Hicnitj  of 
cunng  a  dye  by  another  process,  become  an  object  of  comparatiWly 
little  value.  1  have  observed  in  several  places  on  the  Asiatic  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  something  rc.«embltng  a  muscle,  which,  on 
being  pressed,  discharged  a  pink  fluid  ;  but  the  colour  was  not  of  tliat 
brilliant  hue,  which  is  described  as  peculiar  to  .the  shcIMish  bn  the 
coast  near  Tyre  :  the  liquor  in  these  was  contained  in  a  small  white 
vein,  placed  near  the  centre  of  the  jaw.  Tlie  colour  of  the  fluid  was 
not  universally  red ;  on  the  AfVican  coast  It  was  of  a  dark  violet,  and 
hence  possibly  arose  the  indiscriminate  application  of  the  term  purple* 
Sondys  derives  the  word  scarlet  from  this  tisli.’  [Arab.  scar.J 

Lady  Hester  Stanhope  is  referred  to,  as  having  established 
her  residence  for  some  time  abofut  a  day*a  Journey  from  the 
coa.st,  till  driven,  by  the  report  of  pestilence,  to  make  a  tem* 
porary  retreat  into  the  interior.  The  absence  of  .f/i  fon/efi,  (the 
title  by  which  she  is  said  to  be  known  thruugbout  a  considerable 
portion  of  8yria)  is  for  very  substantial  reasons  regretted  t  *  she 

*  has  distributed  her  largesses  with  such  address,  as  to  have  ac- 

*  qiiired  a  very  considerable  degree  of  impularity.* 

The  population  of  Nazareth  is  staled,  u|H)n  the  authority  of  a 
friar,  to  be  *  chiefly  Christian,’  and  to  amount  to  between  1200 
and  laOO.  The  convent  hii.s,  however,  ot  present,  but  eight 
tenants.  The  church  is  preserved  with  singular  tiealnesa.  The 
.  inhabitants  are  In  the  most  deplorable  stite  of  moral  and  poll* 
tical  degradation  :  the  ground  adjacent  to  the  town  is  wsstc  and 
negleeted,  *  the  industry  of  the  natives  not  being  sufficiently 

*  |>rotected  to  induce  any  eflort  at  cultivation.’ 

We  transcribe  our  Author’s  descrlptiou  of  the  Sea  of  Gallllee. 

*  About  mid-day  we  reached  the  sammit  of  the  hill,  where  our 
Saviour  is  auppoaed  to’ have  delivered  hit  memorable  sermon,  incul¬ 
cating  a  doctrine  of  elevated  morality  which  no  prcvioiia  system  of 
ethics  had  ever  contemplated.  From  this  eminence,  the  sea  of  Gal- 
lilee  appears  spread  out  ia  the  distant  vale,  a  beautiful  expanse  of 
living  water:  no  object  can  be  imagined  better  calculated  to  admi¬ 
nister  refreshment  to  the  eye  of  Uie  i^^irits  in  a  climate  like  thb,  where 
the  traveller  is  almost  constantly  tempteU  to  exclaim, 

O  <]«i  me  gelidis  in  vaiRbus  Hmii 
Sistat,  el  li^oU  mmtorum  protegat  umbrftl 
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The  view  also  comprchendu  a  very  mo^niBcent  prospect  of  tho  moun* 
tainsi  which  rise  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  stretch  out 
in  a  northerly  and  southern  direction ;  their  extreme  heights  arc 
crowned  with  snow,  which  the  reflection  of  a  burning  kun  renders 
insufferably  dszzling.* 

*  When  at  s«>roc  little  distance  from  the  totvn»  1  was  invited  by  the 
transparency  of  the  water  to  bathe  in  the  lake,  which  1  found  ns 
buoyant  as  the  Hellespont.  The  greatest  breadth  does  not  appear  to 
exceed  six  or  sp\en  miles,  and  its  utmost  length  cannot  be  more  than 
double  that  measure;*  but  as  a  sheet  of  fresh  water  in  this  arid  dis¬ 
trict,  its  beauty  aud  value  are  beyond  all  calculation.  The  surround- 
lAk  ^enery  possesses  many  of  the  requisites  of  picturesque  beauty 
ana  sublimity;  the  great  deflciency  is  an  almost  total  absence  of 
wood.  Chorazin  and  Capernaum  are  at  the  north-eastern  extremity. 
Our  ecclesiastical  Cicerone  was  at  some  pains  to  correct  my  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  the  latter  place,  which  he  maintained  should  be  culled 
Caperna-hoom :  both  towns  are  at  present  exclusively  inhabited  by 
Arab  families.  In  the  rocks  facing  ilie  water  there  are  some  cavities 
hewn,  which  may  jmssibly  have  been  used  as  sepulchres  :  during  the 
period  of  our  Saviour*b  mission,  it  is  probable  that  the  wretched  ma¬ 
niacs  and  victims  of  demoniacal  possession  made  these  their  tempo¬ 
rary  haunts.*  (Matt.  viii.  l.’S. ) 

The  Writer  expresses  his  iloubt  whether  Mount  Tabor  was 
the  scene  of  llie  Transfiiruration.  He  argues,  from  the  sacred 
narrative,  which  describes  our  Lord  as  “  departing  tlmnce”  on 
his  descent  fruiii  the  inouiUuin,  und,  after  passing  through  Gal- 
lilee,  “  coming  to  (Ja|>ernaum,'' — that,  ‘  as  Capernaum  is  in 
^  (tallilf^e,  had  the  rnouiit  of  transfiguration  been  situated  in  the 

*  same  province,  the  Kvangelist  would  liaiilly  have  described 

*  Clirisl  s  join  ney  in  these  terms.*  He  oflTers,  however,  no  con¬ 
jecture  as  to  the  real  locality  of  the  scene.  And  little  stress  can, 
we  think,  he  laid  on  the  phrases  cited  from  the  frequently  desul¬ 
tory  narrative  of  the  h^angelists.  Tho  sialement  given  of 
Mount  Tabor  to  Dr.  Claike,  l>y  his  attendants,  ns  Imving  on  its 
top  a  plain  of  great  extent,  finely  cultivated,  and  iniiuhiied  by 
numerous  tiihes,  is  represented  us  ‘  wondeiiull)  inaecuiate.* 

*  The  figure  of  the  hill  is  that  of  a  cone  with  the  point  struck  off : 
the  summit  is  very  otherwise  than  an  extensive  plain,  being  only  a 
ofr^  Jinv  actfSf  nearly  covered  with  the  ruin.s  of  a  fortress  without 
one  solitary  tenant,  and  entirely  destitute  of  the  slightest  symptoms 
of  cultivation.  Ihc  hilki  arc  rugged  and  precipitous,  hut  clothed 

•  •  According  to  Pliny,  it  is  sixteen  miles  long,  and  fix  wide :  that 
author  describes  it  as  being  encircled  by  delightful  villas,  amarnis  cir- 
cumseptum  oppidis,  (lib.  V.  cup  1.5.)  but  these  have  all  disappeared 
so  completely,  as  to  leave  no  traces  of  their  former  existence.  The 
lake  was  called  the  Seu  of  GallHee,  from  itx  situation  in  that  province 
•—of  TibiTias,  from  the  city  erected  on  its  shore. — (iennesareth,  from 
which  it  also  derived  one  m  its  namcf,  is  no  longer  extant.' 
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with  treet  and  brushwood.  It  was  here  that  Barak  was  encampedy 
when,  at  the  suggestion  of  Deborah,  he  descended  with  ten  thousand 
men,  and  discomtited  the  host  of  Sisera,  **  So  that  Sisera  lighted  off 
his  chariot,  and  fled  away  on  his  feet/’  (Judges  is.  14*,  15.)  At  a 
few  leagues  to  the  east  is  mount  llermon,  at  whose  base  the  village 
of  ^  ain  is  situated,  the  place  mentioned  i)y  St.  Luke  as  the  scene  df 
Christ’s  miraculous  restoration  of  the  widow’s  son.  Not  far  from 
thence  is  Kndor,  the  residence  of  the  soothsayer  applied  to  by  SaoK 
South  of  Hermon  are  the  mountains  of  Gilboa ;  ana  the  hills  of  Sa« 
maria,  beyond  these,  terminate  the  view.’ 

The  general  as|N*ct  of  tho^e  mountains,  is  described  as  exhi¬ 
biting  a  greater  degree  of  uildne^s  and  savage  grandeur  than 
any  which  the  Author  had  previously  traveracMt. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  ,>robahly  recollect  Dr.  Clarke’s  ani¬ 
mated  dejtcripiioii  of  his  feelings  on  the  first  view  of  the  *  mag- 

*  niheent  assemblage  of  domes,  towers,  palaces,  churcliea  and 

*  monasteries,’  which  occupy  the  site  of  ancient  Jenisalein.  Tho 
present  Traveller  is  exemplarily  free  from  all  atteinpia  at  lino 
writing,  but  he  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  sensibility. 

We  must,  in  justice  to  him,  make  room  for  tho  following 
rellections. 

*  The  first  sensations,  therefore,  which  fill  the  visitor  of  Palestine, 
are  those  of  lassitude  and  dejection  ;  but  as  he  progressive!  v  advances 
in  these  sacred  precincts,  and  perceives  an  interminable  plain  spread 
out  on  all  sides,  those  sensations  are  eventually  succeeden  by  feelings 
more  exalted  A  mixed  emotion  of  surprise  and  awe  takes  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  fsculties,  which,  far  from  depressing  the  spirit,  elevates 
the  mind,  and  gives  vigour  to  the  heart.  The  stupcndoui  scenes  that 
are  every  where  unfolded,  announce  to  the  spectator,  that  he  surveys 
those  regions  which  were  once  the  chosen  theatre  of  wonders.  The 
burning  climate,  the  impetuous  eagle,  the  blighted  fig  tree — all  the 
poetry,  all  the  painting  of  the  siicrcd  writings,  are  present  to  hit  view. 
Each  venerable  name  reminds  him  of  some  mysterious  agent ;  every 
valley  seems  to  proclaim  the  warnings  of  futurity ;  every  mountain  to 
re-echo  the  hallowed  accents  of  inspiration !  TAe  dread  voice  of 
the  Eternal  himself  has  sounded  on  these  shores! 

*  To  treud  the  ground  once  trodden  by  the  mightiest  of  mankind, 
and  to  read  the  history  of  nations  in  tlie  mutilated  fragments  of  tbuss 
monuments  which  were  consecrated  to  their  glory,  has  been  oftoi^ 
and  with  justice,  stated  as  a  source  of  the  subliuiest  pleasure ;  but  if 
considerations  merely  human  can  create  these  sensations,  if  the  philo¬ 
sopher  and  historian  feels  himself  overpowered  with  the  weight  of  his 
reflections,  as  his  eye  glances  on  the  spot  **  where  Roroulut  stopdp 
where  Cicero  spoke,  and  where  Oesar  fell,”  with  what  increased  emo¬ 
tions  of  awe  and  veneration  will  the  Christian  moralist  contemplate 

**  Tliose  holy  fields, 

**  Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet, 

**  Which”  eMteen  hundred  **  years  ago  were  naiPd, 

•«  For  our  advantage,  to  the  bitter  cross  I”  i  < 

(Shakispeabs— Henry  IV.  Part  L  Act,  I.  Sc.  L) 
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Oppretted  with  tKe  vari^  movements,  whioh  throng  and  a^tate  hit 
Imom,  he  will  yield  for  a  while  to  the  heart  t  iinpulse,  and,  tedcing 
religion  in  her  own  peculiar  sanctuary,  bow  down  before  her  altars  m 
chastened,  fervent  adoration  !* 

He  ap]»ears,  however,  to  have  contemplated  ;lie  ino^cptes  and 
luinareth  of  the  once  holy  city,  inure  in  the  spirit  of  the  piissa^ 
which  he  cites  from  Ileber's  exi^uinilc  pi)eiu  on  Palestine : 

*  Is  thU  thy  place,  sad  city,  this  thy  throne!* 

And  the  following  account  of  the  present  appearance  of  iw  in¬ 
terior,  is  all  expressive  comment  upon  those  lines.  *  Jerusalem, 

*  iintler  the  government  of  a  'rutkish  ugn,’  is,  indeed,  *  still 

*  more  unlike  Jerusalem  e.s  it  evlnted  in  the  reign  of  rioloinon, 

*  than  Athens  during  the  adininistration  of  Pericles,  and  Athens 

*  under  the  dominion  of  the  chief  of  the  bU<  k  eunuchs.* 

•  Were  n  |>erson  carried  blindfold  from  England,  and  placed  in  the 
centre  of  Jerusalem,  or  on  any  of  the  hills  w  hich  overlook  the  city, 
nothing  perhaps  would  exceed  his  astonishment  on  the  sudden  re¬ 
moval  of  tho  n'lndage.  From  the  centre  of  rhe  neighbouring  eleva¬ 
tions  he  would  see  a  wild,  nigged,  n.ountainous  desurt— no  herds 
depasturing  on  the  summit,  no  forests  clothing  the  acclivities,  no 
water  Aowing  through  the  valleys ;  but  one  rude  scene  of  savage 
mcluncholy  wai»tc,  in  the  mid»t  ol'  which  the  ancient  glory  of  Judsea 
oows  her  iicad  in  widowed  desolation.  On  entering  the  town,  the 
magic  of  the  name  and  all  his  earliest  associations  would  suffer  a  still 
greater  violence,  and  expose  him  to  still  stronger  dihapt>ointrocnt. 
No  **  streets  of  peloces  and  walks  of  state,**  no  liigh-niis^  arches  of 
triumph,  no  fountains  to  cool  the  air,  or  porticos  to  exclude  the  sun, 
no  single  vestige  to  announce  its  former  militury  greatness  or  com- 
merciiu  opulence ;  but,  in  the  place  of  these,  he  would  find  himself 
encompassed  on  every  side  by  walls  of  rude  masonry,  the  dull  uni¬ 
formity  of  which  is  only  broken  bv  the  occasional  protrusion  of  a 
smull  grated  window*.  **  From  the  daughter  of  Zion  all  beauty  is  de^ 
parted.  **  * 

Onr  Author  does  not  attempt  a  rigid  examination  of  the  tra¬ 
ditions  which  the  traveller  is  bound  to  listen  to,  relative  to  the 
‘  holy  plaqgs  ;*  but  contents  himself  with  repeating  the  dt*scrip- 
tion  given  to  him  hy  the  guide,  protesting  in  gimeral  tenns 
against  being  siipposinl  to  give  implicit  credence  to  the  narra¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Claikc*s  statements  and  reasonings  are  amply  suffi¬ 
cient  to  shew,  that  no  dependence  whatever  can  be  placed  on 
these  legends.  The  present  Writer  tells  us,  that  he  found  it 

*  worse  than  useless  to  apply  for  information  on  poinlM  of  this 

*  nature  at  the  convent,*  and  that  *  any  attempt  to  iiivewtigate 

*  traditionary  statements,  seemed  to  be  regarded  b)  bis  hosts,  as 

*  conveying  an  oblique  reflection  on  their  own  credulity.*  We 
were  rather  surprised,  however,  to  find  him  gravely  referring  to 

*  the  supposed  place  where  our  Saviour  dictated  the  universal 

*  prayer,*  and  *  to  the  cave  where  the  Apostles  assembled  to 
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‘compose. the  creed  which  l>ears  their  nime.*  That  creed  ii 
admitt^kl  by  all  Protestant  writers  of  any  consideration,  to  hare 
no  pretensions  to  an  apostolic  orit^in.  lie  should  hate  lelt  tnicli 
fables  to  Viscount  Chateaubriand. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself  for  the  |nirti- 
oulars  it  contains  relative  to  the  preAent  state  ot  Jenisalein, 
while  we  acoom|>ttny  the  Traveller  to  the  l>ead  Sen,  which  Ur. 
Clarke  was  prevented  from  vtsiiintt*  In  opiNwitiou  to  Mann^ 
dreirs  statement  as  to  the  sp^iific  i^aYity  of  the  Water,  he 
afllrnis  that  *  he  found  it  very  little  more  buoyant  than  other  sens, 
‘  but  considerably  warmer,’  and  ‘  ho  stronf^ly  Imprrtjnafed  with 

*  tiulpliur,’  that  he  *  left  it  witli  a  violent  head -ache  atnl  sWotlen 

*  eyes.’  llis  invalidation  of  Maundrell’s  acconnl,  whose  i^tMieral 
accuracy  is  unimpeachable,  is  rendered  nugatory,  Iiowonit,  by 
bis  adtnUiinpf  that  he  did  not  wade  out  of  hu  deptli.  (’hateau- 
briaiid  had  alfirmed,  that,  owin^  to  the  heaviness  of  the  waterSf 
the  mosi  impetuous  winds  can  scarcely  riitUe  their  surface.  This 
is  a  mistake.  ‘  A  li^ht  breeze,’  says  (utr  Writer,  *  is  more  ihatt 

*  Kuthoiciit  to  rutile  the  surface ;  the  protection  of  the  moim^ 

*  tains,  renders  apy  very  violent  fliictnaticn  iinfretpicnt,  and  Aot 

*  the  density  of  the  fluid.’  He  noticed  also  on  ihe  sand,  aevettil 
iinpresMons  of  bird’s  feet,  some  of  which  appeared  as  ian*;e  «S 
the  claws  of  an  eagle,  but  none  distinguished  by  tlin  formation 
peculiar  to  wutcr-lowl.  Referring  to  (be  apples  said  tO  ffrow 

‘  Near  that  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom  flamod,’ 

He  says : 

*  1  own  I  looked  for  these  apples  with  unusual  avidity,  and  after 
making  a  proper  deduction  for  the  rhetoricai  dourUhos  of  Tacitus 
and  Joacplius,  1  am  willing  to  fancy  that  I  diac4)vered  the  peculiar 
fruit  mentioned  by  tho^^e  writers,  Dicy  grow  ui  clusters  on  a  shrub 
five  or  six  feet  high,  ami  are  about  the  size  of  a  stnall  apricot ;  the 
colour  is  a  bright  ydlow.  which,  contrasting  with  the  delicate  verdure 
of  the  foliage,  seemed  like  the  union  of  gold  with  emeralds.  Pos¬ 
sibly,  when  ripe,  they  may  crumble  into  dust  upon  any  violent  pres¬ 
sure,  but  those  which  I  gathered  did  not  retain  the  slightast  mark  of 
any  indenture  fVom  the  touch.  I  found  them  in  a  thicket  of  brush* 
wood,  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  plain  of  Jericho.’ 

Tiitt  Author  is  very  laudably  attentive  to  whatever  may  aerVo 
to  verify  the  Scriptural  narrative.  He  nuticrn  Voliiry’b  sarcaa- 
tk*  reiuarka  on  the  Jordan,  aa  aSordiiig  ground  to  a4isp4  ct  ttiai 
he  never  naw  the  river.  The  stream,  at  vmhoucflure^ 

*  it  deep  and  rapid*  rolling  a  considerable  volume  of'  waUrvi  the 
widtl)  appears  from  two  to  three  buiid.*ea  feel,  and  the  current  is  so 
violent,  tnat  cMir  Greek  servant  who  attempted  to  cross  it  th<High 
strong  nod  active,  and  an  expert  swimmer,  found  the  uudertakJog 
impracticable.  It  enters  the  nortlicm  extremity  of  the  l>ead  Sea, 
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which  takes  a  south  south-eastern  direc  tion  visible  for  ten  or  fifleea 
miles,  when  it  disappears  in  a  curve  towards  the  east.’ 

Another  hiieer  of  Yolii«*y’s,  relative  to  the  cedars  of  Lehanoo, 
he  shews  to  proeetMl  from  an  tMpial  want  of  information,  if  it  was 
not  a  wilful  misrepresentation. 

Dracrihing  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  he  expresses  himself  thus; 
**  Ces  cedres  si  repute,  reseiiiblent  4  bitn  d^autres  merveilUs ;  quutre 
ou  cinq  gros  arbrei,  les  ieuls  qui  reUeni^  et  qui  n'ont  rien  do  parti- 
culler,  ue  valent  pas  la  peine  quel’on  prend  afrunchir  lea  precipices 
(^ui  y  manent.**  This  i&  far  from  a  correct  account :  the  place  dia- 
tinguished  for  posseuing  what  remains  of  the  original  cedars  it  called 
Artze;  the  trees  are  spread  over  a  knoll  between  three  and  four  acres 
in  extent,  and  may  be  visited  by  any  persons  at  all  accustomed  to 
mountainous  passes,  without  difficulty  or  personal  inconvenience  :  at 
all  events,  such  as  are  induced  to  pursue  their  route  to  the  mountain*! 
top,  will  find  themselves  sufficiently  repaid  for  such  additional  excr* 
tion.  The  surface  in  some  parts  is  certainly  very  precipitous,  and  as 
we  npproachcKi  towards  the  summit,  an  aerial  current  swept  round 
the  ascent,  which,  though  resistless  for  the  moment,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  exhilirating  in  its  effects. 

*  Perhaps  no  spot  on  the  glol>e  can  present  a  spectacle  sc  glorious  as 
that  which  is  unfolded  from  the  apex  of  Mount  Lebanon.  A  bound¬ 
less  horiaon,  glowing  and  radiant,  is  spread  out  before  the  view,  and 
the  sight  expatiates  almost  uninterruptedly,  from  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  conhnes  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  On  such  a  scene 
the  spectator  loses  for  a  while  all  sense  of  individual  weakness ;  his 
faculties  feel  as  it  were  an  enlarged  vitality;  and  he  dwells  with  a 
rapturous  enthusiasm  on  the  splendours  by  which  he  is  encompassed, 
till  their  united  glories  torture  the  imagination,  and  the  sense  aches 
with  gazing!'*  *  pp,  116,  117,  note. 

Some  remarks  deserving  of  attention,  occur  relative  to  the 
locality  of  the  Crucifixion.  The  Scripture  mirrative  is  explicit, 
that  “  in  the  place  wliere  our  Ijord  was  crucified,  there  was  a 

garden,  and  in  that  garden  a  sepulchre,*  in  which,  because  it 
**  was  ntgh  at  body  was  laid.  The  sepulchre  itself  was 

**  hewn  out  of  a  rock,'*  but  what  now  bears  the  name  of  the  holy 
M*pulchre,  corresponds  in  no  respect,  as  Di*.  Clarke  has  shewn, 
to  this  dt'seription  :  it  is  not  composed  of  the  same  species  of 
stone  as  the  rocks  of  Jerusalem  consist  of,  common  compact 
*  limestone,*)  nor  does  it  answer  to  tliecliaracler  of  an  excavation 
or  foros.  Tlie  present  Writer  is  dispostnl  to  acquiesce  in  the  ac- 
cumey  of  the  legend,  hut  he  was  not,  as  it  should  aeein,  aware 
of  all  the  grounds  of  Dr.  Clarke's  scepticism.  He  states  that 
what  is  now  called  Mount  Calvary,  has  no  appearance  of  having 
ever  been  net  apart  as  a  place  of  public  interinent,  as  the  scene 
of  the  crucifixion  is  inferred  to  have  been.  It  is,  however  pos* 
aible,  he  remarks,  that  it  might  derive  the  nnine  Golgotha,  the 
place  of  a  skmll,  from  some  other  circumstance.  A  place  of 
public  interment  would  have  been  chosen  without  the  walU ; 
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but  Mount  CaWary  U  not  far  from  the  ct*ntre  of  the  prcHent 
towiu  and  its  exclusion  from  the  walls,  would,  it  is  contended, 

*  occasion  such  a  reduction  in  the  cit)*s  extent  as  numt  have 

*  rendered  it  insuthcieiit  for  the  vast  inultitudcH  which  composed 

*  the  |H)pulition.*  To  make  this  the  more  apparent,  the  Writer  sub* 
joins  a  rouich  sketch  of  the  outlines  of  the  city  as  seen  from  the 
Mount  of  .Olives.  But  all  his  reasoniiii^)^  appe.ir  to  us  rather  to 
conlirm  Dr.  Clarke's  suspicion,  that  the  tradition  relative  to  tlin 
h(M)t  on  which  these  transactions  took  place,  is  alioi^ether  erro¬ 
neous.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ex4>reHsly 
aflirms  that,  as  the  bodies  of  the  beasts  sacriticed  under  the  law, 
were  burned  without  the  camp,  so  Jesus  suffered  **  without  the 

^ate  and  he  intimates  that  a  det^ree  of  i|i{;nomiiiy  was  attached 
to  his  beini^  cast  out  of  the  holy  city.  Tlio  manner  in  which  the 
Evangelists  also  describe  his  beiiijf  “  led  away,”  and  “ 

“  forth,**  would  .luthorize  a  similur  conclusion  as  to  the  place”  be- 
mz  without  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  ;  even  if  St.  John  had  not 
added,  that  the  place  where  Jesus  w  as  crucificil  was  nigk  to  the 
**  city,”  which  is  decisive  as  to  its  not  bein^  within  it.  That  it 
was  on  a  moan/,  is  no  where  ailirmed  in  the  sacred  ripcords  :  it 
is  equally  probable,  that  it  was  upon  an  open  space,  adapted  to 
the  ussemldiu^  of  a  s:reat  concourse  of  |K>opl4*,  and  abandoiieii 
to  the  purposes  of  judicial  executions  and  of  public  burial.  In 
like  luaiiuer,  when  Stephen  was  sIoiumI,  the  Jews  were  first 
careful  to  cast  him  out  of  the  city.  It  is  by  no  means  improba¬ 
ble,  that  the  proto- tn.irtyr  sealiMl  his  ttsuiinony  in  the  very 
^  place*  ill  which  his  Lord  had  recently  suffered.  In  this  wild 
waste,  however,  there  was  a  f^arden,  enclosed,  as  it  should 
by  the  proprietor,  as  a  privat«;  cemetry  ;  and  in  this  i^arden 
was  a  sepulchre,  toniuHl,  as  Dr.  Clarke  with  threat  plausi¬ 
bility  conjectur<‘s,  hy  excavatint^  the  lateral  surface  of  a  lofty 
rock.  Of  suclis  epulclires  or  aoroi,  he  witnessed  numerous  spe- 
ciiiieus.  And  to  the  door  of  this  sepulchre  was  rolled  a  ^reat 
stone  ;  which  answers  to  this  idea  of  its  structure,  'flie  watcli 
set  hy  the  Jews,  in  order  to  prevent  the  bmiy  from  Immiii?  stolen, 
was  evidently  at  u  sulficient  distance  from  Jerusalem,  to  allow  of 
an  interview  taking  place  between  our  LonI  ami  his  dirndples, 
before  some  of  the  watch  came  back  into  the  city,^  to  inform  tlie 
(>hief  Priests  of  what  had  occurred.  What  now  hears  the  name 
of  Mount  Calvary,  appears  in  no  one  respect  to  answer  to  these 
indications  of  the  locality.  Is  it  not  vitv  possible,  that  the  ori'* 
^in.il  structure  was  desii^eil  rather  to  commemorate  the  trans¬ 
action,  than  to  mark  the  identity  of  the  9|>ot  ;  that  it  was  »iin« 
ply  dedicated,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Holy  Scqmictirc ;  that 
the  name  of  tlie  place  where  our  LonI  suffered,  waa  aubscquently 
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transferred,  to  the  mount  which  the  Empren  Helena  chose  to 
pitch  upon  for  the  puq>ose  of  the  ^ificv  ;  and  that  the  block  of 
white  marble  now  shewn  as  tlie  actual  tomb  of  oar  Sutioiir,  and 
what  l>r.  Clarke  terms  the  *  hu^e  pepper  box,'  reprtsenied  b 
the  frontispiece  totbe  pretN^nt  Tohtme,  had  an  oricpii  HimiUr  to 
that  of  the  other  undoubted  relics  which  constitute  the  holy 
wcallli  of  monasierieh  and  churches  ?  Cases  anuiopitts  to  the 
one  are  stipposini^,  are  by  m*^ns  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
annuls  of  the  Romish  Church.  Many  an  ahhi*y  orcathedrul  hu 
uweil  its  erection  to  a  relic,  or  some  other  ingenious  invention 
for  riMidtTHisr  a  chosen  locality  producthe  to  it  jwssessorb  by  ha 
reputed  sanctity.  The  present  voluinc  riipplies  nniuerous  in- 
staiK'TS  of  hke  tiusurditu^  :  e.  About  two  miles  from  Jentsi- 
h‘in,  is  a  ca\e»*n  near  the  way>side,  used  os  a  feservuir  for  water. 

*  From  tbf  hct*,’  said  the  ootidttetor  of  our  'travellers,  ‘  arose 

*  ihe  luminous  ypn'-k  which  i.'uifted  the  EHStern  suites  to  the  place 

*  of  fheutttiviiy  !!’  We  need  not  rcmvirk  on  the  obvious  expe¬ 
diency  ot  t>riM^illi^  alt  the  '  holy  places*  as  much  hh  possible 
tvitnin  the  city,  notwiihstandiii|r  any  tiiHin^  dpvintions  from 
historical  or  peo^aj  Iim  al  acetiracy.  Had  Uie  cluirch  of  the  Holy 
8ep.il»  hre  b<‘en  cri-cieil  out  of  Jerusalem,  it  wonitl  not  have  sur¬ 
vived  the  liirr  ot  >1  diomui'^dnn  invae’ers.  Ni»r  would  it  hate 
been  so  pruu*  utially  piaccd,  as  reirards  the  convenience  of  the 
holy  brothoiiiooii  its  *;oardiins;  nur  would  it  have  bwn  so  com- 
pl**»rly  »»nder  the  watrliliil  supeiiiilcatiir.c*.'  of  the  Turkish  go¬ 
vernment,  who,  turning  Ti»  »^ood  account  the  curiosity  or  xcarof 
the  pi'j^rim,  cofUp» !  *  ev**ry  peisoti  not  subject  to  the  Porte,  who 

*  visits  the  shrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  pay  a  tax  of  tweiity/ftfe 

*  SI  tins.*  'J’licso  ^considerations  may  serve  to  streu^llien  the 
conjrciiire,  that  hwtiM  leal  verity  would  not  be  (he  only.ihiuj  to 
ilotermiiK'  the  original  dijn  overeis  and  ooiisecrotors  of  the  place* 
marked  out  hv  tradifion  for  (be  veneration  of  theVaitlifiil. 

\ii  accurate  topographical  survey  of  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity, 
issltlla  Uehiderafum,  *  Passiiic  the  valley  of  Oehinnoii,’ ‘  says 
the  present  Writer,  *  1  observed  several  excavations,  which  were 

*  probably  the  receptacles  of  the  dead,  though  they  want  the 

*  distinctive  marks  of  sepulchre'*.*  We  regret  that  he  docs  not 
explain  himself  more  fully.  He  adds, 

*  runher  up  (lie  acclivity,  there  are  aotne  whose  designation  is 
less  0041 ;  but  our  dragoman  was  more  than  usually  embarrassed 
by  enqu’rics,  of  a  nature  scldono  contemplated  by  his  employers  in 
the  coioent ;  ard  wc  were  hurried  on  to  those  places  of  wnose  tra- 
dtllonaVy  lli*^iurtcs  he  waa  fur  better  informed.  The  whole  oT  this 
MscfTti  IS  In' great  measure  new  grmnd  to  the  antiquarian  x  and  if  the 
CDntinaaaec  of  peace,  by  the  fWdlities  it  may  afford  of  exploring 
these  remtke  regtons,  should  induce  future  travellers  to  make  Jerusa¬ 
lem  an  object  of  patient  investigation,  it  is  here  probably  that  they 
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will  find  the  amplest  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  various  erudition.* 
p.  13?. 

Our  Travellers  proceeded  from  tlcrusalem,  to  JnfTa^  Gaaa» 
Gl  Arisch,  ami  Damicttai  whenct*  the  concluding  letter  is  dated. 
At  •faffa,  the  Writer  received  from  the  British  Consul,  Signor 
Daiuuiani,  ^vho  was  resident  there  at  the  time  of  Boiiauarte’a 
iuvasiou,  a  coufinuatlon  of  the  statement  j)ubHshed  by  Sir  R. 
Wilson,  respcoling  the  massacre  of  the  Turks,  but  accompa* 
nied  with  a  oualifying  circumstance  of  no  small  importance, 
which  the  gallant  General  omit  ted  to  mention.  The  BrHisli 
agent  was  a  witness  to  (he  proceetling,  and  on  his  authority  resU 
the  following  narration. 

*  On  the  surrender  of  El  Artah,  the  Turkish  garriaon  were  dia« 
missed  on  Uieir  parole,  and  furnished  by  Napoleon  with  the  pecuniary 
means  of  retiring  to  their  respective  habitations— -at  Aieppot  DaoMii* 
cus,  Tripoli,  Acre,  Ac.  Ac. ;  but  it  was  ex|>re8tly  understood  that 
they  were  not  to  appear  in  arras  against  the  French,  during  the  con* 
tinuance  of  the  war  in  Syria.  In  the  naoan  time»  the  conqueror, 
pursuiira  his  good  fortune,  pushed  on  towards  Jafia,  which  in  she 
days  a&rwar&  fell  into  his  possession;  it  then  b^ame  evident, 
that  the  troops,  who  were  released  at  FI  Ariah,  had  thrown  thoou 
•elves  into  the  town,  and  by  such  rcinforcemenc  added  very  raaterinHy 
to  its  power  of  roeistance.  The  privates  were  toon  identified  by 
Bieans  of  their  respective  leaders,  all  of  whom  were  severally  charged 
by  Buonaparte,  in  the  hearing  of  our  consul,  with  this  aggravated 
breach  of  faith.  A  council  was  immediately  held,  and  under  all  the 
circumstances,  it  was  adjudged  an  inevitable  necessity  to  enforce  the 
tuthorked  practice  of  warfare  :  the  delinquents  were  marched  to  the 
•sod*hil1s  above  the  town,  and  subjected  to  military  execution. — It  it 
for  officers  of  long  experience  to  decide,  whether  in  this  instance 
there  was  such  a  departure  from  the  principle  of  martial  rigour,  as 
must  for  ever  place  the  act  beyond  the  reach  of  palliation.’ 

The  volume  is  very  neatly  got  iiji,  and  contains,  besides  the 
plan  already  mentioned,  a  sketch  of  the  Eastern  Cuast  of  the 
Metliterranean,  a  view  of  the  Holy  Sepulclire,  and  one  of  the 
Mount  ef  Olives. 


Alt.  VI.  Letters  from  ike  British  Settlement  in  Pennstflvania.  To 
which  are  added.  The  Constitutions  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
Pennsylvania  ;  and  Extracts  from  the  Laws  respecting  Aliens  and 
itaturalized  Citi/ens.  By  C.  B.  Johnson,  M.D.  ISmo.  pp.  192. 
Philadelphia,  and  London.  1819. 

Author  of  Ibese  Letters,  ia  one  of  tlioee  individuale  irbooi 
^  Mr.  liirklN><*k*s  ‘‘-Notes,**  was  pirtlv  (heoocasien  of  toiiiptiug 
across  the  fieenn  ;  but  who  had  the  priidence  to  make  pioliniiiiary 
inquiries  at  Pennyivtnia,  where  lie  met  with  some  of  hia  ooaii-* 
try  men  who  had  returned  from  the  Weatero  wllilrrness,  after  a 
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journey  of  nearly  tlirce  thousand  miles  by  land.  The  result  of 
those  iiiquiries,  satislied  him  and  his  friends,  as  to  the  decided 
advantages  of  a  settlement  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains; 
and  at  a  ineiMini^  of  British  cMni^rants  held  at  Ftiiladelphia,  the 
purchase  of  lands  in  the  Susquehanna  country  was  ultimately 
resolved  upon.  These  Letters  are  dateil  from  the  infant  settle¬ 
ment,  and  arc  to  be  considered  as  published  under  the  direction 
of  the  society.  In  a  prefatory  address,  they  state  that 

*  The  object  of  the  Society  has  been  to  secure  an  eligible  situation 
for  their  countrymen  ;  and  by  obtaining  a  large  tract  oi  land,  to  ena¬ 
ble  them  to  settle  together.  As  the  Society  disclaim  all  speculations, 
they  invite  their  countrymen  to  the  spot  which  they  have  selected,  on 
the  terms  of  their  contract.’  it  is  added  :  *  That  the  difference  or 
aaving  of  expense  of  a  family  of  seven  |>ersoii8,  young  and  old,  which, 
togetiier  with  the  sundry  articles  taken  with  them,  should  weigh  a 
ton  and  a  half,  going  to  Susquehanna  county ;  and  the  same  family 
going  to  the  state  of  Illinois ;  is  sufficient  to  purchase  one  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  land  in  Susqueliunna  county,  under  the  Society's 
contract.  That  the  saving  of  a  mechanic  with  a  family  of  common 
size,  lietween  the  expense  of  maintaining  it  in  Philadelphia,  or  in 
Susquehanna  county,  will,  in  one  year,  purchase  a  bundred'acres  of 
hiDil.  That  the  work  of  the  mechanic  is  proport ionably  more  valua¬ 
ble.  ‘'That  the  proiluce  of  the  farmer  will  sell  for  double  the  amount 
it  will  bring  in  the  Western  states.  'I'hat  all  imported  articles  are 
cheaper.  'I'liut  the  scttleniciU  is  rem<ivcd  from  all  danger  in  case  of 
war.* 

'  Brsidrs  other  ndvnntaj^es  ;  among  wliicli,  not  the  least  that 
of  turnpike  roads  to  the  two  most  important  cities  in  the  United 
States. 

This  publication  will  readily  l>o  seen  to  partake  of  the  nature 
of  an  u(lvelti^ellh‘nt  fur  settlers  ;  and  its  statenieuts  will  there¬ 
fore  require  to  he  received  with  caution,  and  sonle  *  grains  of 
*  allowance.*  To  those,  however,  who  have  any  intention  of  lea¬ 
ving  their  *  faiher*s  land*,  it  oilers  some  vnliiahle  iiiformatron ; 
and  it  will  at  all  events  lead  them  to  pause  before  they  set  off  in 
search  of  Mr.  Birkb4*ck*H  prairiett.  The  following  remarks  upon 
the  letters  from  Illinois,  are  ex(iacte4l  from  the  Village  He- 
**  cunr*,  *  a  very  ably  conducted  iicwspa]N‘r,*  published  nt  West 
Chester,  near  Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  Miner,  lately  a  member  of 
the  logisUuin*. 

*  We  have  before  noticed  Mr.  Uirkheck’s  letters  from  Illinois.  His 
calculations,  showing  the  rapidity  with  which  independence  may  be 
obtained,  and  even  %*ealt!i  accumulated,  arc  well  contrived  to  lead 
the  sanguine  in  docks  to  his  neighbourhood. .  W'liether  all  who  ^ 
will  reahzo  the  happiness  and  prospiTity  which  their  fancies  have  pic¬ 
tured,  our  deliberate  judgment  lends  us  much  to  question.  .That  the 
prairies  of  which  he  speaks  are  rich  in  soil,  and  will  be  prolific  of 
produce,  we  enteruio  no  doubt :  but  due  land  and  good  crops  arc  not 
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the  only  considerations  which  a  prudent  man  will  take  into  the  ac« 
count,  when  he  is  about  to  remove  his  family,  and  to  settle  in  a  new 
situation.  Health  is  better  than  riches ;  and  the  finest  prairie  in  Illi* 
nois  would  poorly  compensate  for  Uie  sacrifice  of  half  hia  family,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  rest  to  debility  and  disease. 

*  New  countries  are  generally  healthy.  Wlien  they  are  not  so, 
when  diseases  make  tlieir  appearance  with  the  first  settlers,  the  cli¬ 
mate  must  be  radically  bad,  and  the  situation  extremely  insalubrious. 
These  observations  have  arisen  from  an  impression  left  upon  my  mind 
by  Mr.  BirkbeckN  book.  In  letter  fourth,  he  speaks  of  buriau — ^It  is 
ri^t  enough,  deaths  take  place  every  where — but  when  he  adds, 

^  These  simple  monuments  of  mortali^,  fgraves  over  which  trees 
**  have  been  felledj  are  not  unfrtquenl  in  tne  woods,**  it  strikes  me 
as  quite  unusual,  and  indicates  a  sickliness  of  climate  justly  alarming. 
To  this,  when  it  is  added  that  ho  enjoins  it  on  his  friends  again  and 
again,  as  a  thing  of  much  importance,  pressing,  from  its  necessity, 
constantly  upon  his  mind,  that  they  should  bring  with  them  calomel 
and  bark — Physic,  physic,  physic!  1  must  confess  that  I  am  quite 
willing  to  give  up  all  claim  to  his  prairies,  and  to  be  content  with 
plain  Pennsylvania  hills  and  valleys,  uplands  and  bottoms,  that  will 
yield  fifty  bushels  of  com,  or  twenty  ot  wheat,  to  the  acre. 

*  Another  thing  in  Mr.  Birkbeclc’s  letters  impressed  me  with  no 
very  favourable  idea  of  his  situation.  He  speaks  of  erecting  a  wind 
mill  on  his  prairie  !  What!  are  there  no  mill  seats  in  Illinois?  Is 
the  land  so  low ;  are  the  waters  so  sluggish,  that  fall  enough  cannot 
be  found  to  turn  a  mill  ?  Such  we  have  reason  to  chink  is  the  fact. 
Ii‘it  then  to  be  wondered  at,  if  fevers  and  ague — bilious  fever— yellow 
fever,  and  fifty  other  diseases,  should  be  rife  where  the  lands  are  low 
and  the  waters  stagnant. 

‘  For  my  own  part— perhaps  it  is  the  effect  of  prejudice,  but  I  can*t 
help  it — I  prefer  the  running  stream — the  pure,  sweet,  lively  water 
that  gushes  from  the  hill  side,  and  the  occasional  cataract,  all  foam* 
itig  and  bounding,  like  a  flock  of  white  sheep  from  the  mountain,  im¬ 
parting  cheerfulness  and  health.  1  wish  I  had  room  to  extract  from  a 
late  work  entitled  **  Rambles  in  Italy,"  a  description  of  a  spot,  the 
most  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  fat  tl  to  the  occupant.  The  summer 
and  autumn  it  was  abandoned,  for  the  miasma  that  rose  from  its  pu¬ 
trid  waters  blighted  human  life  as  the  frost  withers  the  leaves  of  tlic 
forest.  Such,  1  apprehend,  will  bo  the  future  description  of  many  a 
fair  promising  prairie  in  the  west. 

*  Well,  there  is  one  consolation :  There  arc  now  lands  enough 
nearer  home — excellent  in  soil,  having  pure  wotcr,  and  advantage¬ 
ously  situated.  How  apt  we  are  to  look  at  a  great  distance  for  happi- 
ness,  overlooking  the  advantages  near  us  !  Nearly  one  liaif  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  yet  uncultivated.  Prom  a  point,  beginning  a  few  miles 
north  of  E.iston,  run  a  line  longitudinally  so  as  to  intersect  the  west¬ 
ern  line  of  the  state,  passing  a  few  miles  north  of  Pittsburg,  we  di¬ 
vide  Pennsylvania  into  two  equal  parts.  South  of  this  line  83  mem¬ 
bers  of*  Assembly  reside  ;  nortli  of  it  15.  Suppose  the  stale  to  con* 
tain  900,000  inhabitants — 750,000  live  in  the  south  balf^  and  only 
150|000  in  the  North.  Yet  the  north  part  will  admit  a  population 
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grtater  than  that  which  now  enuU  in  the  south.  There  is  ampb 
roooi»  therefore,  for  (i00,000  inhsbltunU,  or  lOO.OOQ  hui^llies  to  settle 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  lands  can  be  obtained  on  terms  quite  as  reason* 
able  as  in  the  west. 

*  Some  parts  of  this  territory  are  settling  with  ^cat  rapidity.  Of 
Susquehanna  county  I  can  speak  from  personal  knov.  ledge,  having 
been  one  among  the  Brst  who  made  a  settlement  near  where  the  pre* 
sent  scat  of  justice,  ( Montrose,)  is  esubltshed.  It  was,  18  years  a^to, 
a  wiliiernesa;  there  was  no  road  witliiii  eight  miles  of  the  sr>ot  which 
is  uww  a  handsome  town.  It  has  not,  it  is  true,  like  some  of  the  Ala* 
bontt  towna.  increased  ^00  houses  in  a  season ;  such  places,  of  uniig- 
tural  groMfth,  will  go  like  Jonali*s  gourd,  as  suddenly  as  they  came ;  I 
ii%ve  DO  confidence  in  them,  but  the  growth  of  Montrose  and  the 
settJfuuent  of  the  country  in  tlie  pnigldiourhood,  have  been  natural 
and  bcolthfuL  This  countv,  Ivin^  within  two  days  journey  of  the 
Hudson,  and  three  of  i*hiudelphia,  and  being  nearly  in  a  direction 
between  Uiose  cities  and  the  fine  and  fiourishina  Gcucsset*  country, 
rondered  it  on  object  deserving  attention.  Kooert  Hoaei 
took  an  active  part  in  it^  sottlcmenL  Enterprising,  lihcral  aud  intef* 
ligent,  he  has,  with  the  aid  of  several  other  gentleinen.  produced  an 
astonishing  revolution  in  those  forests.  Various  turnpikes  extend 
through  the  county-*  At  the  seat  of  justice  arc  erecMd  very  hand* 
some  public  buikhngs;  a  Bank  of  superior  credit,  which  lus  been 
tome  time  in  operation,  jh  there  esublished.  aud  at  the  last  election^ 
they  polled  upwanU  of  200  votes  at  Montrose. 

*  The  soil  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  favourable  for  all  sorts  of  graia  t 
and  particularly  productive  of'  grass,  promising  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
graxiDg  countries  In  the  Union.  The  timber  is  chiefiy  Sugar  Maple, 
Beech,  Ash,  Hemlock  and  Birch.  In  its  hUis  and  valleys  the  land 
lies  tnucli  like  that  of'  Chester  county  :  the  water  abundant,  lively  and 
clear.  In  this  tine  comity,  lands  may  be  bout^hi  on  the  turnpikes  for 
five  di>Uars  per  acre ;  or  at  a  le»s  price  some  distance  fVom  them. 
Mill  eeats  are  numerous  and  excellent ;  and  above  all,  in  point  of 
health  U  cannot  be  surpasstHl.  With  Uie  advantages  of  goou  roads, 
schools  and  society,  and  land  at  a  moderate  price  so  near;  what 
thinking  man  would  remove,  with  a  pack  load  of  calomel  and  jalap  at 
Ida  back,  to  die  fever  prairies  of  Illinois  ? 

<  1  have  spoken  particularly  of  Susquehanna  county  :  but  the  de« 
scriptioa,  as  it  respects  soil,  products,  timber,  water,  &c.  will  apply 
to  all  the  counties  on  the  north  line  of  the  state.  But  I  have  no  more 
Boom  at  present.  This  .subject  must  be  resumed.  The  settlement  of 
this  great  extent  of  territory  is  a  subject  of  tue  highest  importance  to 
the  state,  and  ought  to  engage  its  most  serious  attention.* 


It  iH  asHuredly  a  fiiriher  recoinrnemlation,  wliich  will  go  a  great 
way  to  decide  the  preference  of  every  true  Englishman,  that 

*  no  slavery  is  permitted  in  Pennsylvania ;  die  toleration  of  which 
hi  the  toutnem  states  is  an  incalculable  mischief ;  and  it  U  an  evil 
which  it  is  extremely  ditficuU  to  eet  rid  of;  for  even  those  who  are 
opposed  to  slavery,  dread  the  eftecu  of  a  universal  emancipation  of 
the  blacks.  A  society  has  been  established  by  some  of  the  most  dis* 
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tiogtiished  men  in  the  United  States,  for  colonising  them,  fVocn  whose 
efforts  much  may  be  hoped.*——*  Mendicity  (too)  is  so  rare  in  this 
state,  that,  from  my  landing  at  Philadelphia  to  the  present  time,  I 
have  not  seen  a  beggar.* 

Hut  we  cannot  follow  Mr.  —  we  beg  panlon — Dr.  Johnson, 
through  Ills  enumeration  of  all  the  aclvautagea  attending  a 
settlement  in  Suac|uehanna  county.  We  cau  readily  beliere 
that  it  holds  out  a  more  reasonable  prospect  of  success  than  the 
Western  counties.  Hut  we  wish  to  make  room  for  some  geiitiral 
reflections  suggested  by  the  comparati?e  perfection  of  the  Ane- 
ricaii  navy. 

*  You  will  remember  the  mortifleation  we  used  to  feel,  at  reading 
the  accounts  of  the  capture  of  our  ships  of  war,  and  the  great  unwil¬ 
lingness  with  which  we  gave  credit  to  the  facts;  but  1  can  now  readily 
see  the  causes  of  our  defeats,  and  should  be  surprised  if  such  had  not 
been  the  result  of  the  different  actions.  The  American  ships  are 
larger  than  ours  of  the  same  grade ;  in  most  instances  they  have  had 
a  greater  number  of  guns ;  and  in  all  cases,  were  manned  with  se¬ 
lected  crews.  Many  of  the  sailors  on  board  American  ships  are  Bri¬ 
tish  subjects,  and  of  whatever  country  they  may  be,  they  have  all 
gone  on  board  voluntarily — for  in  this  country  our  disgraceful  system 
of  impressment  is  unknown.  We  opposed  all  these  advantages,  by 
ships  of  a  less  size,  fewer  guns,  and  smaller  crews;  and  even  those, 
in  most  instances,  were  composed  in  great  part,  of  persons  who  had 
been  compelled  to  serve.  In  such  cases,  the  result  must  ever  beat  it 
was.  Wars  are  always  unfortunate,  and  disastrous;  but  tliey  are 
panicularly  so  when  tney  occur  between  nations  of  the  same  languor, 
religion,  habits  and  morals.  The  Americans  deserve  great  ertmit  for 
the  urbanity  and  kindness  which  they  displayed  after  victory ;  and 
this  was  not  confined  to  the  officers,  but  extended  to  the  rougn  tars, 
whose  hearts  melted  at  the  sufferings  of  their  foe.  When  the  Pea- 
cock  was  sunk  by  the  Hornet^  and  the  crew  of  the  former  vessel 
escaped  with  nothing  but  their  clothes,  the  tailors  of  the  Hornet  pre¬ 
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captured  crews  were  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  United  Htates,  they 
'vere  in  many  instances,  permitted  to  mingle  as  they  pleased  w*th  the 


rier,  captured  by  the  Constitutiout  was  landed  at  New  London,  and 
many  ot  them  proceeded  immediately  into  the  country,  and  became 
farmers  or  labourers  of  different  kinds.  A  gentleman  who  w’as 
at  New  London  at  the  time  they  were  landed,  met  a  dozen  of  them 
some  miles  out  of  town,  proceeding  merrily  along,  with  tbeir  bundlaa 
00  their  backs ;  he  asked  them,  where  they  were  jping :  **  to  see  our 
uncles,'*  said  one  of  them  laughing.  Indeed,  I  fancy  they  found 
more  **  undes**  in  this  country,  if  hospitality  could  create  a  rela¬ 
tionship,  than  they  lef\  behind  them  in  Old  England,  la  it  any  won¬ 
der,  therefore,  that  our  sailors  should  not  fight  with  their  accustomed 
spirit  against  such  a  country  as  this ;  when  they  felt  that  a  defeat 
might  bestow  upon  them  an  invaluable  blessing,  by  plactng  them  on  a 
soil  which  is  emphatically  the  laud  of  freedom  V 
VoL.  Xlll.  N.S.  U 


ns  LcUer§  from  PemH$ylrania,  | 

The  Writer  tinciicites  the  comlnct  ot  JiMge,  aiicUf  (tenenl 
•leckHon,  from  the  charts  ol*  severity  against  the 

lixiiaita,  of  whone  mcrcite99  ravagen  an  ‘  Kn^liMiman,*  he  aaya, 

‘  can  ioi  ni  no  idcji an  eutMiiy  whose  inode  of  warfare  ‘  is  an 

*  iiutMeiitninate  massacre  of  every  age,  and  to  whom  the  mother 

*  and  Un*  infunt  plead  alike  in  vain.* 

*  Jackson,  ’tb  true,  retaliated  severely  ;  but  hit  vengeance  fell  on 
the  wan inrs  alone ;  no  woman  or  child  was  touched;  and  had  he 
ordered  othrrwi^,  no  American  militia  man  would  have  been  found 
to  execute  his  coinmaiKU.* 

When  GciifTid  Pakenham  ‘  led  the  flower  of  the  Rritiah  army 

*  as^aiiist  New  Orleans  ns  to  a  certain  conquest,’  a  place  without 
walls,  troops,  or  cmnnoii,  this  same  General  Jucksoti  was  sent 
there  to  confront  him. 

*  He  found  n  few  militia,  hastily  collected ;  more  were  expected. 

In  the  scattered  state  of  population,  some  had  to  come  above  a  thou* 
sand  miles.  These  were  mostly  volunteers,  wiihout  skill  or  tacticSf 
unnbic  to  form  or  to  march  by  rule  ;  but  inarksmeu,  w  hose  aim  was 
almost  a  fatal  certainty.  In  this  situation,  which  called  for  the  most 
prompt  decision,  and  when  it  was  more  than  suspected,  that  there 
were  persons  in  the  city  deeply  in  the  Britisli  interest,  Jackson  did  the 
only  tiling  which  coulu  have  saved  the.  place;  he  seixed  the  power  of 
the  bench,  and  placed  the  town  under  military  law.  At  this  moment 
the  advance  of  the  British  army  w.is  landing,  accompanied  by  custom¬ 
house  and  police  officers,  already  arranged  to  organize  a  government 
of  the  place.  In  the  good  old  way  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
in  their  warfore  with  othei  entinies. 

*  Without  giving  them  time  to  pitch  their  tents,  Jackson  attacked 
them  at  night  with  the  few  troops  ne  had.  Our  officers  were  surprised 
by  such  a  reception,  nt  a  place  wrhcrc  they  had  expected  no  resiAtancc, 
and  they  h:dte<l  till  the  rest  of  oqr  troops  joined  them;  by  which  time 
numbers  of  the  militia  had  arrived.  Inc  cotton  l>ngs  were  taken  from 
the  warehoitses,  and  placed  round  the  town  as  a  rampart.  How  this 
would  have  been  ridiculed  by  a  Cohorn  or  a  Vauban  !  and  probably 
it  was  equally  ridiculed  by  oiir  i  fficcrs,  accustomed  to  the  entrench* 
inents  on  the  European  continent.  They  led  on  their  troops  with  the 
valour  of  British  oiliccrt,  under  a  heavy  cannonade,  and  witli  clouds 
of  rocket^. 

•  Who  could  believe  that  the  result  should  be,  the  defeat  of  our 
tn^opj,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  three  thousand  men  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners ;  and  that  the  raw  mnitia.  behind  the  ramparts  ot  cotton 
bags,  should  have  only men  killed  snd  wounded!  Vet  so  it 
Appears  to  have  been.  Our  lroo|w  retreated  to  the  swamps,  by  which 
Ncw.Orleans  is  surrounuc'd,  tS^here  they  liad  another  enemy  to  cn* 
counter,  the  diseases  attendant  on  hucli  a  situation.  W'hen  they  were 
gone,  Jackson  restored  to  the  judges  their  suspended  power,  ^cedunt 
anna  tog.r),  and  was  called  before  them  and  fincvl  for  suspending  it. 
Before  he  could  leave  the  court  house,  the  grateful  citizens  IumI  paid 
the  fine  for  their  deliverer.  He  has  been  again  lately  call^  into 
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•clifity.  The  Indiaiu  on  the  Florida  frontier  had  bepin  their  roan* 
tacres.  Jackiwn  marched  at;ain«it  tlieni ;  they  tied  into  the  Spaimh 
province  ;  he  followed  them  there ;  he  found  tliem  protected  ;  he  did 
not  hesitate,  but  attacked  and  ca^itured  tlie  .Spanish  forts,  and  sent 
the  governor  and  garrison  olf  in  transports,  which  he  birr'd  to  receive 
them.  At  the  same  time  he  told  the  governor  that  when  the  king  of 
Spain  should  send  u  siiHicient  foroo  to  (juell  the  Indians  and  keep  them 
in  subjection,  the  province  should  he  restored  to  him.*  pp.  120^129. 

The  following  reuiaiks  are  highly  iiii|K)rtaut  aiul  aeaaoiuble, 
and  we  readily  give  them  all  the  circulation  in  our  power. 

*  It  has  been  observed  by  Talleyrand,  that  there  whs  a  natural 
connexion  between  England  and  America,  which  must  operate  io 
favour  of  the  former,  and  against  France.  This  1  believe  to  be 
strictly  the  case :  and  wars  between  (treat  Britain  and  America  can 
only  arise  from  an  astonishing  ignorance  iu  the  British  miuistry,  of 
the  feelings  and  habits  of  this  country.  The  more  I  see  of  Amortca^ 
the  more  I  am  convinced,  that  instead  of  an  absurd  jealousy  of  the 
growing  power  of  this  country,  we  ought  rather  topromnte  It.  It  hat 
been  very  correctly  observed,  by  one  of  our  statesmen,  that  not  an 
axe  falls  in  an  Am(n*ican  forest  which  does  not  put  in  motion  some 
shuttle,  hammer,  or  wheel,  In  Rugland.**  This  is  truly  the  case.  The 
amount  of  Britisli  manufactures  consumed  even  in  this  place,  so  lately 
established,  is  wonderful.  In  the  village  of  Montrose  are  already  six 
or  eight  shopkeepers.  One  of  these  lately  sent  off  nine  waggons  to 
bring  in  go^s  from  one  of  the  maritime  cities :  and  these  goods  arc 
priacipaliy  of  British  manulacture,  and  to  be  censuiiied  oy  back- 
woixls-men  !  It  is  usual  for  the  store- kcepm  to  supply  themselves 
twice  a  year,  wriog  and  autumn  (  therefore,  it  is  probable  tlioi  this 
storekeeper  seifs  eighteen  loads  of  goods  in  a  year.  Multipjy  eighteen 
by  six,  and  you  have  one  hundred  and  eight  foods  of  goods  S4i1d  in  the 
village  of  >lontro8e  alone  ;  besides  shops  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Instead  of  prohibiting  the  emigration  of  farmers  and  uiccbaoic#  (o 
this  country^  an  enlightened  ministry  would  urge  it.  A  man  who  for 
want  of  employment  w’ith  you,  il  a  burthen  to  the  parish;  here  pur¬ 
chases  a  lot  of  new  lands ;  bis  labour  supplies  his  frtmiiy  with  food  and 
raiiiifmt,  and  the  latter  is  principally  British  manufacture*  As  bis 
children  increase,  his  wealth  increases,  and  his  demand  on  the  shops, 
or,  as  they  are  here  called,  stoics,  increases  with  it'  Tlieae  stores  ere 
supplied  from  Great  Britain  with  the  articles  he  cocuuimct.  •  'llie  re¬ 
sult  is  obvious  I  the  man  who  is  a  weight  pn  iiis  ^llow  subjects  at 
home,  whew  abroad,  becomes  one  of  thofe  |rbo  enlumce  ilir  prosperity 
of  bis  native  country;  by  the  coneumption  of  its  manufaciurui*  n^oae 
things  are  too  plain  (o  be  uusuken  ;  an^  a  British  minister  must^shul 
both  his  eyes  and  bb  ears,  who  does  not  perceive  that  the  increase  of 
population  here,  is  of  the  utmost  i«ipo|rtance  to  ‘tl>e  interest  cl  tnf 
mother  country.  The  'coheoafse  of  idle  and  expensive  paupers  ip 
Fngfaod,  if  sent  to  thb  country,  would  became  a  fountain  oi  Wcaltly 
peering  its  fertilixing  stream  on  you  from  a  lavish  urn.  It  b  morti- 
^ng  to  know,  that  these  sources  of  pron|>crity  should  have  bepp  pre- 
veniM  from  flowing  npon  our  comKry  by  the  smertng  iHtm  of 
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Canning,  or  the  unbending  pride  of  Caatlereagh,  and  a  host  of  othen 
of  the  tume  character. 

*  U'hen  the  French  decrees  denationalised  the  vessels  of  America, 
for  suffering  the  search  of  a  British  cruiser,  what  a  fortunate  time  it 
would  have  been  for  our  country,  had  our  minister  been  suflicicntly 
wise  to  have  seen  that  his  true  policy  should  have  led  him  to  protect 
and  guard  the  American  vessel ;  to  do  every  act  of  kindness,  and  to 
afibrd  every  protection  in  his  power,  while  our  enemy  was  absurdly 
provoking  the  hostility  of  the  nation,  whose  agriculture  was  at  the 
very  moment  affording  him  the  most  important  aid.  What  would 
have  been  the  result  of  such  conduct?  l*ndoubtcdly  a  war  between 
France  and  America;  and  a  league  between  the  latter  and  Great 
Britain ;  between  the  parent  and  the  cliild,  as  it  ought  to  have  b<^. 
In  monarchical  governments,  if  an  injury  is  done  by  one  to  another, 
a  calculation  may  be  made  coolly  and  deliberately ,  of  the  sum  neces¬ 
sary  to  quiet  all  animosity.  This  is  not  the  case  in  a  government  of 
the  people.  Here  their  voice  is  heard;  it  is  all  powerful :  and  if  such 
a  case  had  hap^K'ned,  as  I  have  supposed,  the  people  would  have 
compelled  the  government  to  declare  war  against  France.  The  flow 
of  the  heart  of  these  people  is  naturally  towards  their  I'nglish  relniions. 
An  Englishman,  if  ne  behaves  himself,  has  a  thousand  advantages, 
which  no  other  countryman  possesses;  and  if  he  is  conscious  of  proper 
feeling  towards  the  country  of  his  adoption,  he  may  at  once  consider 
himself  at  home  among  its  citizens ;  by  w  hom  he  will  be  received 
witli  every  attention  which  cordiality  and  kindness  can  bestow.’ 
pp.  122 — 125. 

*  Should  Dot  Great  Britain/  aays  the  Writer  in  concluding 
the  chapter,  *  look  with  exultation  on  the  gigantic  growth  of 

*  her  oHnpring — at  the  extent  to  which  her  language  and  her 

*  code  of  laws  arc  oarricil  by  Anglo-Americans  V 
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those  persons  who  regard  the  principle  of  religion,  as,  in 
^  every  instance  of  its  real  existence,  the  production  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  there  will  api>ear  nothing  extraordinary  in  the 
degree  of  maturity  with  which  it  sometimes  develops  itself  in 
the  infant  mind.  At  how  early  a  peri^  of  incipient  reason,  the 
child  is  capable  of  religion,  capable  of  being  the  moral  subject 
of  Divine  inlluence,  it  would  be  the  highest  presumption  to  de¬ 
termine*  That  would  be  a  very  erroneous  wav  of  Judging  of 
the  matter,  which  should  make  the  degree  in  which  tlie  reason 
has  unfolded,  the  measure  of  that  ca|>acity.  We  believe  that 
the  education  of  the  heart,  may  have  advanced  to  a  point  far 
higher  than  is  generally  tleemed  practicable,  long  before  the  in- 
teSect  has  fully  develo|)ed  itself.  And  so  soon  as  the  child  is 
capable  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  moral  education,  ii  would  be 
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\m\neiy  to  tleoy.that  Us  spirit  is  susceptible  of  s  hi^er  influ* 
ence.  The  necessity  of  a  Divine  cbange,  is  a  doctrine  which 
has  no  tendency  to  discourac^e  the  attempt  to  train  up  our  chil¬ 
dren  in  habits  of  piety ;  but  we  fear  that  it  oi>erates  on  the 
minds  of  some  relis^ious  parents,  as  an  uadetineu  excuse  for  a 
very  languid  diseiktr^e  of  their  duties  in  this  respect,  as  if  they 
were  less  responsible  than  they  really  are,  for  the  future  oha- 
racier  of  their  offspring.  There  is  too  much  room  still  to  ad¬ 
dress  many  iiulividuals  who  are  themselves  disciples,  in  the 
lani^ua^e  of  our  Lord's  rebuke  :  the  little  children  to 

come  unto  me."  They  would  seem  either  to  disbelieve  or  to 
forgot,  that  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.** 

Althotigli  the  design  of  such  a  publication  as  the  present,  is 
the  benefit  of  the  young,  rather  than  that  of  older  readers,  it  is 
well  adapted  to  open  the  eyes  of  those  |>crsons  who  think  that  a 
child  may  be  too  young  to  be  religious,  or  that  piety  in  a  child 
must  of  necessity  be  childish.  Kxclude  the  aid  of  Divine 
teaching,  indeed,  and  the  task  of  accommodating  Revealed 
Truth  to  the  apprehensions  of  a  child,  becomes  hopeless.  It  is, 
however,  in  fact  equally  hopeless  to  attempt  to  make  the  well- 
educated  adult  |>erceive,  independently  of  such  teaching,  spi¬ 
ritual  truths.  Exclude  Divine  illumination  as  the  source  of  the 
intelligent  views  and  elevated  feelings  to  which  childhood  has, 
in  numberless  instances,  proved  to  be  capable  of  attaining,  and 
we  will  allow  the  phenomenon  to  be,  not  merely  extraordinary, 
but  inexplicable.  A  child  may  have  by  heart  its  catechism  and 
its  favourite  hymns,  and,  like  older  formalists,  be  destitute  of 
any  iiUclligcut  notion  of  religion.  But  as  wc  do  not  call  that, 
religious  nlucntion,  which  consists  merely  in  cultivating  the 
memory,  so,  we  do  not  call  that  infant  piety,  which  displays 
itself  by  no  other  marks  than  the  recital  of  lessons.  Where 
this  is  all  the  efleet  produced,  we  are,  however,  always  apt  to 
snspeet  a  deficiency  in  the  means  vrhich  have  been  employed. 
At  the  point  at  whi^  education  stops  short,  it  is  no  wonder  if 
the  child  stops  short  also.  But  where  the  mind  itself  is  culti¬ 
vated,  a  child  will  not  be  a  parrot ;  iiiatinctive  curiositv  will  of 
necessity  operate ;  the  feelings  will  be  interested ;  and,  under 
such  circumstances,  religion  will  be  found  in  itself  a  most  ^effi¬ 
cient  means  of  forwarding  Uie  growth  of  the  faculties.  To  this, 
its  natural  tendency,  we  are  disposed  to  attribute  in  part  what 
may  seem  the  precx>nty  of  intellect  sometimes  attendant  U|K>o 
youthful  piety  ;  especially  in  cases  where  long  ot  severe  afflic¬ 
tion  has  tended  to  fix  the  mind  more  attentively  upon  the  objects 
of  faith.  A  considermhic  maturity  of  mind  is,  indeed,  the  natu¬ 
ral  effect  of  early  suffering,  and  its  influence  cannot  but  extend 
to  the  ndigious  character. 

Frequently,  If  a  child  k  thought  likely  to  die,  its  parents  will 
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then  be  envious  that  it  should  exhibit  oymptomM  of  piety ;  ftg 
Utere  is  tlien  no  room  for  apprehension  that  its  natural  vivacity, 
its  ckdut^itful  juvenility  of  feelini?,  >fill  be  destroyed,  or  represser!, 
or  overcast  by  the  gloom  of  relii^ion,  or  that  it  should  exhibit 
the  fonnality  of  a  *  little  old  man.*  But  is  there  really  any 
tendency  in  reliffion  arh^quately  felt,  to  produce  this  baleful 
effect  u|>oii  the  temperament  of  a  child  ?  I'he  most  nerfect  art- 
leasiioss,  tlie  most  rampant  boyishness,  have  been  found  com¬ 
patible  with  all  the  ardour  ot  youthful  piety.  Why  are  they 
not  found  more  frequently  in  ernnhination  r 

<  It  hiiH  l>een  sucT^ted,*  says  Miss  Taylor,  in  her  Preface  to 
this  very  interesting  record  of  maternal  affection, 

*  whether  more  might  not  be  done  than  is  generally  attempted  io 
early  education,  in  rendering  the  first  impreasions  of  religion  cheer¬ 
ful  and  encouraging,  rather  than  gloomy  and  apprehensive.  Instead 
of  a  reluctant  acknowledgement  of  the  necessity  of  preparation  for 
death,  might  not  the  yoiing  be  taught,  as  their  first  lesson  in  Christ¬ 
ianity,  to  exult  in  the  thought  of  being  born  to  an  endless  existence  i 
and  in  the  fact,  that  boundless  happiness  b  freely  ottered  to  their  ac¬ 
ceptance?  Perhaps  the  fascinations  of  the  world  would  be  tnore 
successfully  counteracted,  if,  instead  of  untymfuUkiziiig  lectures  on 
its  vanity  and  danger,  the  great  objects  of  our  faith  and  Impc  were 
more  frequently,  and  more  cheeritiglg  exhibited,  as  in  ihemselvet  in¬ 
finitely  desirable,  and  worthy  of  every  sacrifice  if  their  attention 
were  particuUrly  invited  to  tnose  passages  of  scripture  which  bring 
Immortality  to  light ;  and  they  were  taught  to  contemplate  as  words 
of  wondrous  and  mighty  import— the  promise  that  he  has  promised 
ua,«— Etbemal  Lire.'"’ 

The  volume  itself  preseuta  ^  a  lovely  apreimen  of  confidential 

*  intercourse  betweoo  a  pious*iDotbcr  and  a  hoiieful  child.*  In 
this  view,  it  affords,  as  Miss  Taylor  remarks,  *  au  instructiva 

*  and  an  encouraging  h^sou  both  to  parents  and  children  ;*  and 
on  this  ground,  were  there  no  other,  we  could  not  but  expreas 
our  satisfaction  that  this  Mother's  Jouriul  has  beeu  suffered  at 
lengtli  to  meet  the  eye  of  tlie  Public. 

*  A  fear,  on  the  part  of  a  sorrowing  parent,  of  obtruding  her  ari^ 
and  her  joy  on  the  attention  of  atrangers,  hat  for  five  years  connned 
this  brief  narrative  to  private  perusal.  In  consenting,  at  length,  to 
its  pubiicattOD.  her  design  and  desire  are  obvious. 

*  To  young  readers  tnis  affoctin^  record  may  be  more  particulatlj 
interesting ;  and  to  them  it  is  afTectionately  and  soUcitousiy  presented; 
with  an  earnest  hope  that  they  will  not  suffer  the  only  effect  of  its 
ponisal  to  be  a  languid  and  solitary  wish,  that  their  last  end  may  be 
equally  happy/ 

Religious  readers  will  know  vHiat  to  expect  io  the  Mamdonitd 
narrative,  which  professedly  contains  little  more  than  the  artlesa 
expreasioua  of  a  child  diuriog  her  laat  ilkMaa,  hut  of  o  ohild  who 
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ifM  wi‘U  able  to  pTe  a  rraaoo  of  the  a««tired  hope  which  was 
iu  her.  The  simplicity  of  the  relation,  its  freedom  from  teolini- 
cality,  the  conspicuous  prudence  with  which  the  conTersatioiui 
were  siistsiiied  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  the  careful  abstinence 
from  leadiui^  questions,  and  the  discrimination  and  firmness 
whicli  characterize  the  replies,  will  in  their  view  amply  justify 
the  propriety  of  the  publication.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the 
Journal,  commenced  under  the  pros|)eot  of  tlis  fatal  terminatioo 
of  the  disorder,  was  drawn  up  without  any  view  to  its  appearing 
before  the  Public.  We  sliall  subjoin  a  abort  apeoimen. 

*  1  read  to  her  the  **  Memoira  of  Mr.  Russell  :**  in  one  place  he 
tayi — *  1  urn  afraid  1  am  a  hypocrite she  abruptly  stopt  me,  and 
said — 

‘  “  Tliat  is  what  1  fear  sometimes.'' 

*  “  My  Sarah,  do  you  doubt  that  you  love  me  ?*• 

*  •«  Oh  no.*' 

*  **  Then  if  you  know  this,  it  it  not  possible,  think  you»  to  know 
whether  you  love  God  or  hate  him  ?’• 

*  **  Oh,  1  urn  sure  1  do  not  hate  God ;  1  know  I  love  him  better 
than  any  tiling  else.” 

*  1  read  another  CNpression  of  Mr.  Russeira— ••  I  would  not  be 
without  religion  for  ten  thousand  worlds.**  bhe  lifted  up  her  hand, 
and  with  great  earnestness  exclaimed*^ 

*  **  Neither,  I  am  sure,  would  I." 

*  1  remarked  to  her  that  she  seemed  more  comfortable  iban  she  had 
been  the  day  before. 

*  Yes  mamma,  1  am  very  happy.” 

'  Instead  of  repeating  expressions  which  I  may  have  put  down  bo> 
fore,  1  may  say  that  my  beloved  child  very  frequently  evinced  a  deep 
and  unfeigned  conviction  of  sinfulness  and  unwoithiness,  and  of  her 
unfitness  to  appear  in  the  Divine  presence^  except  as  freely  justified, 
through  the  imputation  of  that  righteousness,  which  ia  upon  them 
who  l^liere.  Sne  oficn  referred  to  the  S2d  Psalm  as  a  souroe  of 
much  comfort  to  her — **  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  transgression  is 
forgiven  ;  blessed  b  tlie  man  unto  whom  the  Lord  imputeth  not  ini¬ 
quity  ;**  and  she  was  fond  of  repeating  Dr.  Watta's  version  of  it. 

'  April  27th.  In  the  morning,  Mr.  Bristow  brought  lier  Ciark*a 
Collection  of  the  Promises :  he  pointed  out  to  her  wise  under  tlie 
head  of  sanctified  affliction;  telling  her  at  the  same  lime,  (alluding 
to  the  expression  of  his  which  had  occasioned  her  some  uneaeineaa, 
as  mentioned  above,)  that  there  were  more  nrombes  to  Christians 
under  affliction,  than  to  those  who  attendeo  public  worship,  bbt 
began  to  read  the  book  wbh  great  delight ;  marking  ceruin  passages, 
and  inserting  papers  at  the  heads *  Sickness  ;*  *  Justincalion  ;* 
*  Pardon,’  and  *  Reconciliation.*  Whilst  reading  to  her,  she  reosarked 
this  verse— >  Having  predestinated  us  to  the  awiption  cbildiwn,  hj 
Jesus  Chrbt.*  1  said,  **  But,  my  love,  do  you  understand  what  is 
meant  by  being  predestinated  y* 

* «« Why  mamma,  1  think  1  know  what  b  moans,  but  I  fear  1  oonnel 
explain  mjrself ;  but  b  b  not,  *  thought  in  looihoi 
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word  which  expresses  it  better,  and  if  1  had  my  catediisro  I  could 
tell  you.” 

*  The  catechism  was  given  her,  and  she  pointed  out  the  expression, 

**  fore-ordaiued  !’*  I  then  asked  her  what  was  meant  by  being  called 
according  to  his  purpose.** 

*  **  Is  not  the  meaning  of  it,  called  by  grace— turned  away  from 
sin — brought  to  Gotl  ?** 

*  Soon  after  she  had  Clarke’s  Collection  of  Promises  given  to  her, 
she  remarked  that  there  was  one  sweet  promise  not  contained  in  it. 

1  told  her  1  supposed  she  had  not  searched  for  it  sufficiently ;  and 
that  she  would  find  it  under  some  different  head.  She  replied  that 
she  had  looked  the  book  through  : — the  referred  to  that  promise— 

*  In  six  troubles  1  will  not  leave  thee,*  &c.  On  careful  examination 
I  found  that  she  was  correct :  I  mention  this  as  an  instance  of  hci 
diligence,  and  of  her  recollection  of  the  Scriptures. 

*  On  the  evening  of  the  29th,  sitting  alone  with  her,  she  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  express  her  feelings,  when  her  aunts  entered,  and  she 
could  not  be  induced  to  continue  the  conversation.  W  hen  she  retired 
to  rest,  1  asketl  her  what  it  was  she  was  about  to  tell  me,  w  hen  the 
entrance  of  her  aunts  iiad  interrupted  her. 

*  **  It  was  this  mamma — at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  you  know, 

I  was  a  little  better,  and  1  felt  $uch  a  wish  to  know  if  1  should  recover 
—it  was  sinful  thought — that  verse  came  to  my  mind — 

*  My  God,  I  would  not  wish  to  see 
My  fate,  with  curious  eyes,’  &c.*’ 

*  **  And  why  did  you  cease  speaking,  when  your  aunts  entered  tlie 
room  V* 

*  **  1  did  not  wish  them  to  hear  my  sinful  wishes  and  thoughts: 
with  you  1  have  a  great  deal  of  secret  conversation,  and,  nianuna,  1 
confide  in  you.” 

*  “  Do  so,  my  love.  But  I  hope  you  are  willing  that  your  dear 
friends  should  know  w'hat  the  Lord  has  done  for  you,  and  how  he  is 
comforting  you  ?** 

*  **  Yes.  but  I  should  not  like  that  what  I  say  to  you  often,  should 
be  known.** 

A  few  minutes  after  this,  she  told  me  she  had  had  many  fears  of 
death.  Seeing  her  always  so  composed  on  this  subject,  I  inquired  if 
it  was  some  time  ago* 

*  **  It  was  at  the  time  when  I  used  to  be  so  well  in  the  afternoon, 
though  1  had  such  bad  nights.  1  was  thinking  of  recovery  then ; 
but,  at  last,  I  began  to  compare  myself  at  that  time,  with  what  I 
was  when  I  came  from  school,  and  I  was  greatly  surprised  at  the 
alteration.” 

*  ••  Have  you  those  fears  now  ?’• 

*  «•  Oh  no,  mamma,  1  prayed  to  God,  and  he  took  them  away.** 

Soon  after  she  added — 

«  If  mine  be  a  death-bed  affliction,  it  is  very  light-  Oh,  dear,  it 
is  so  light— it  is  nothing — what  a  mercy— what  a  mercy.  ^Shc 
secmeil  at  a  loss  to  express  her  gratitude.)  1  think  of  poor  cousin  S* 
^  relative  who  was  ill  at  this  time,  and  who  died  soon  after,)  what  pain 
b  his  I— and  1  suffer  nothing  scarcely.  1  do  feel  fur  him.”  * 
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After  three  months*  severe  sufTerinCfr  the . young  ioTiJid,fx« 
pire<t  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  and  ten  months. 

*  It  U  just  possible,*  remarks  Uie  Editor,  *  that  this  little  book  may 
meet  the  eye  of  some  individual,  .whose  first  impulse  will  be  to  con¬ 
sider  all  that  was  felt  and  expressed  by  the  subject  of  it,  as  no. more 
than  the  natural  result  of  lier  having  been  trained  in  a  particular 
system,  and  learned  a  phraseology  peculiar  to  a  creed,  it  would 
do  credit,  however,  both  to  the  candour  and  to  the  discrimination  of 
such  a  reader,  to  admit,  that  .the  unsolicitous  manner  of  the  narrative, 
and  the  truly  childlike  style  of  exprtosion,  not  only,  vouch  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  record,  but  allord  the  strongest  presumption  in 
favour.of  the  genuineness  of  the  feelings  expressed.  And  would  it 
not  be  .wise  to  suspend  the  exercise  of  ridicule,  and  to  check  the 
of  while  he  listens  to  the  expression  of  elevated 

Christian  sentiineat,  and  the  high  themes  of  a  future  world,  uttered  in 
the  artless  accents  of  childhood  r* 
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.V/'BIIY'  fawnworda,  if  we  can  find  any  siifAciently  emphatic, 
^  will  serve  to  express  our  opinion  of  the  .merits  of  this  little 
volume.  To  say  that  it  deserves  the  attentive  perusal  of  every 
mother,  of  every  elder  sister,  and  of  every  confidential  nurse,  is 
saying, much;  but  it  does  not  convey  our  full  impression  of  iU 
value.  It  is  a  manual  in  which  all  the  important  principles  that 
should. regulate  , early  education,  are,  with,  inimitable  simplicity 
and  clearness,  epitomized  in  the  sjiape  of  a  few  golden  rules  of 
the  inost.^YAouH  practical  application.  It  is  the  work,  of  no 
theorist;  it  is  Uie  , result  .of  a  osotlier's  experience,  .who  has 
verified  herowu  philosophy.  4<Were  but  these  Uinta  folio we<l  up 
with,  steadiness  and  perseverance  in  every  nursery,  a  happier 
childhood  for  its  inmates,  is  the  least  advaotaffe  wliicli  we  should 
confidently  predict  as  the  consequence.  And  wr  do  not  know 
why.  our  prisons  only  should  be  submitted  to  such  experiments 
of  reform.  *, We  have,  domestic  prisons,  and  infant  ’  culprits  in 
them,^  upon  whom  the  Fry  system  of  discipline  mig^t  bd  brought 
to.  bear — who  knows  wftU  what  success  ?  And  seriously.  If  any 
individualishould  ,be  happily,  WtrumenUd  in  bringing  about  to 
'  impiovomeiii.in  aussary  discipline,,  reaambluig  iq  any  degree  the 
almost  romantic  success > which  baa  orowned.the  calfit.pqt;^- 
^  veranceof  that  iacsliiiiahle  individual ,..Blia  would*  deaerve  to  ba 
'*ioarwciyvlaaa  honoared  as  a  banefaclress  to  her  country. 

Lest  any  of  our  reailers,  liowever,  should  suapooi  tliat  these 
••  HinCs**  are*  designed  to  recommend  a  reformatory  system  of 
dnll  method  and  irksome  restraint,  we  must  trsns^be‘tba 
Vol.  Xlll.  N.  S.  P 
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*  AuthorN  juiiicioui  ivmarks  ujioii  this  very  point,  nhieh  occur ia 
thn  Introduction. 

*  The  principles  touched  upon  in  the  following  Remarks  may  be 
applied  to  education  in  general ;  although  they  are  brought  forward 
with  a  more  particular  reference  to  the  earlier  periods  of  childhood. 

It  is  probable  that  education  may  be  bf*gun  sooner  than  is  generally 
supposed.  T1)C  synipathiat,  even  of  infants,  are  cjuick,  and  powerfully 
ometed  by  the  manner,  looks,  and  tones  of  voices  of  those  about 
them.  Something,  therefore,  may,  undoubtedly,  be  done  toward 
influencing  the  niind  in  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  infancy  ;  but 
this  will  he  cffectcil  more  by  avoiding  what  is  hurtful,  as  irritation  or 
alarm,  tlmn  by  airring  at  prcinaturc  excellence.  The  niiiuU  of  chil¬ 
dren,  as  tl.oir  bodies,  are  nut  to  be  forced.  We  are  to  follow  the 
lendings  of  nature— ***to  go  her  pace” — to  be  ever  watchful,  diligent, 
and  alert,  to  niakc  the  best  us*.*  of  the  opportunities  and  advantages 
whieh  she  throws  in  our  way :  for,  it  is  to  be  rcmenifrered,  that  nature 
iiia\  he  rr’rrnpei'  and  furred,  rather  than  corrected  and  improvtd; 
ami  that,  in  every  doubtful  case,  it  is  wise  to  incline  to  the  lenient, 
raihtr  than  to  the  severe  side  of  the  question  ;  because  an  excess  of 
freedom  is  safer  than  too  much  restraint.*  pp.  5—6. 

The  i^cnrral  rules  nhich  are  laid  dorsn  as  fundamental  prin* 
ciplea  of  iinivenial  application  in  executing  the  auliarqiieDt*di- 
rcftiouH,  are,  that  ‘  mieccas  in  education  depemla,’ 

*  First,— A/ore  rm  prneniion  than  cure:  more  on  securing  our 
chil  Iren  from  injury,  tium  on  forcing  upon  them  what  is  right.  If 
we  wish,  fbr  instance,  to  render  a  child  courageous,  we  shall  effect  it, 
not  so  much  by  urging  and  compelling  him  to  feats  of  hardihood,  as 
by  guar  Siig  him  from  all  impn^ssions  of  terror,  or  from  witnessing  i 
wioK  and  cowardly  iipirit  in  Oilicrs. 

*  S«.*condfv,  On  example  rather  than  on  precept  and  advice- 

*  At  the  bi  dies  of  children  are  imperceptihly  affected'  by  the  air 
they  bfC4ithc  so  are  their  minds  by  the  moral  atmosphere  which  sur¬ 
rounds  thwni ;  th'it  is,  the  tone  of  character  and  general  influence  of 
those  with  tihoui  they  live. 

*  Thmlty, —  On  Jormime  halili  rather  than  on  inculcating  rulei, 

*  It  i*  little  to  tell  a  chud  what  to  do,  wc  must  shew  him  how  to 
do  iu  and  see  that  it  is  done.  It  is  nothing  to  cuaci  laws,  if  we  do 
not  take  Ciire  that  ih«fy  ore  put  into  practice,  and  adopted  as  habits. 
TbU  is  the  chief  business  of  etlucation,  and  the  most  neglected ;  for  it 
is  more  exsy  to  conimand,  than  to  teach  and  enforce.  For  example ; 
a  cfiilJ  will  nrv»*r  know  how  to  write  by  a  set  of  rules,  however  com- 
pl.  tf* :  tfie  pen  nmat  be  put  into  hia  hand,  and  the  power  acqutved  by 
repeated  rftbrts,  and  continued  practice. 

*  I'ourtldv,.-  Oa  rtculating  oar  oondmet  uutk  reference  lo  the  forma* 
ti(m  oj  the  character  when  matured  /  rather  than  confining  our  views 
to  the  immeJuUe  r^rxt  of  our  lakhtur* 

«  (rcmstu4e.iiqu4euienu,  premature  qaickneaa  of  mind,  premature 
feelli»g,  and  even  pr«muuurc  propriety  of  conduct,  arc  not  oRcn  the 
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evidcncoft  of  real  tlrciiffth  of  character,  and  are  raruly  fuiiowed  by 
correnpunding  fruitu  in  future  life. 

*  Lastly, — Oh  harinf^  in  mind  o  jutt  $ense  of  ihi  comparative  m* 
paftance  of  the  oi^ecti  at  vohich  we  aim. 

*  As  in  the  general  conduct  of  life,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  aa* 
crifice  the  less  to  the  greater  good;  so  is  this  eminently  the  case  in 
the  subject  iHsforc  us.  Now  the  primaryt  tlie  essential  c^jef  t  of  e<lu* 
cation  IS  this,— to  form  in  children  a  religious  habit  of  mind,  founded 
on  the  difine  principles  of  Christisnitr,  and  leading  to  the  hiddtua* 
exercise  of  practical  virtue.  To  this,  all  other  attainments  are  wholly 
subordinate.*  pp.  7 — 10. 

Nothing  Cull  be  more  simple,  and  intelligible,  and  some  per¬ 
sons  may  fancy,  obvious,  than  these  general  principles  ;  but  it 
would  be  one  way  of  dctiTinining  their  value,  !f  tha  parent  or 
guvorncHH  who  should  be  disposed  to  regard  th«*m  in  this  light, 
would  conscientiunsly  examine  liuw  ofltMi,  in  the  course  of  one 
day,  lier  own  practice  liaa  involved  a  violation  of  tlieiu  It  ia 
the  property  of  all  triitlis  to  lie  obvious  after  diaisivorv  ;  and  ilia 
the  fate  of  most  truths  to  he  disregarded  in  pro|Hirtion  to  their 
obviousness.  Ami  this  remark  applies  to  no  claas  of  general 
princijilcs  more  closely  than  to  those  which  relate  to  early 
education. 

The  directions  which  trace  out  these  fiindaoiental  rules  Into 
their  liearings  upon  the  formation  of  character,  are  emnged 
under  the  following  heads  :  Truth  and  .Sincerity*  Authority  and 
tlhedieiice.  Rewards  and  Punishments.  Tefn|ier.  Justice. 
Harmony.  (Jeiierosity  and  If^mevolence.  Foarfulness— Forti¬ 
tude —  Patience.  Iiidepciideiioe.  Industry,  Perse vcrsiioo,  and 
Atteiiiion.  Vanity  and  Aftectntion.  IMicary,  Manners,  and 
Order.  Religions  Instruction  and  Religions  1 1  shits.  Coiiclu- 
sion.  .\n  Ap|N!iidix  Ireais  of  the  *  niotivea  (hat  should  inttu- 
‘  cure  a  nurse.' 

The  lulluwiiig  remarks  occur  in  the  section  on  loduatry. 

*  It  is  to  he  regretted  that  the  common  mode  of  teaching  has  more 
to  do  with  the  memory  than  the  nnderstan<h’ng.  With  many  children 
whose  innumerahle  **  tasks  are  painfully  learnt  and  darkly  under- 
stood,'*  the  memory  is  exercised,  not  to  say,  hurthened,^  whilst  the 
real  cultivation  of  the  mind,  the  improvemenl  of  the  reasoning  powers, 
and  the  formation  of  good  intellectual  habits,  arc  overlooked.  Is  it 
not  to  this  cause  that  often  mnj  be  attributed  the  imperfret  and  super¬ 
ficial  knowledge,  tlie  want  or  literary  taste  in  those  who  have  been 
taught  merely  by  the  common  school  routine,— and  is  it  not  dedrnbic 
that  such  denciencics  be  remedied  ss  far  as  possible,  during  the  Inter¬ 
vals  of  lime  pfissed  at  home,  by  directing  iho  nttention  to  Kngllih  rciid- 
ing — to  tlie  study  «»f  natural  hUtofy,  and  other  intcntling  pursultsf 
As  it  is  sensible  objects  which  lb.  >ooiu  ,1  attract  attention  in  early 
lifc^  the  works  of  nature  raay  chsil)  be  rendered  the  novllnm  of  r'on- 
tinuai  instruction  arid  amuacment  to  tbndren.  On  lids  .acenunt, 
natural  history,  in  lU  various  branches,  U  p4n.Culaily  useful,  as  both 
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pletture  am!  improrement  m!iy  be  derived  from  the  liaMt  of  obrming 
and  examining  the  various  objects  with  which  we  nre  eu  iTounded; 

*  A  Mgh  standafil  U  desirable  in  intellectual  piirsuitai  as  well  as'in 
those  of  »ti]|  greater  value.  Nothing  can  be  less  ornamental  than 
aOcomplishmcnts  performed  in  a  poor  style,  with  bad  taste,  or 
than  that  superficial  and  imperfect  knowledge  %«hich 

“ - is  proud  that  it  has  learnt  so  much  ** 

But  whilst  we  endeavour  to  inspire  our  children  with  a  desire  to  do 
well,  whatever  they  undertake,  whilst  we  endeavour  to  turn  to  the 
best  account,  both  their  time  and  talents,  we  must  beware  of  raisins 
our  expectations  too  high  ;  tor  if  an  ambitious  spirit  in^illuate  itself 
into  the  business  of  education,  it  will  be  a  source  of  mortification  to 
the  parent,  and  of  irritation  to  the  children.  It  is  but  too  probable 
that  in  this  case  the  latter  will  be  over- urged  by  the  former  t  and, 
thus,  those  very  objects  frustrated,  which  have  been  pursued  with  too 
much  eagwrnesl. 

*  In  cultivating  habits  of  industry,  application,  and  perseverance, 
we  art  to  riinember  that  there  is  a  medium  to  be  observctl  in  this,  as 
in  every  other  branch  of  eiiuvation.  These  qualities  arc  of  so  much 
vialuoy  that  they  demand  a  full  sliare  of  our  attention  :  but  wc  arc  not 
so  to  pursue  them  as  to  infringe  upon  the  necessary  liberty,  and  the 
truest  enjoyment  of  children.  It  ought  again  to  he  repeated,  that  all 
unneccssaiy  restraini  is  only  so  much  unn4xessaru  rvil.  We  must  alio 
treat  with  much  tenderness  that  lassitude  and  apparent  indolence, 
which  even  slight  indisposition  will  occasion  in  chiloren.  In  the  short' 
time  devoted  to  lessons,  wc  may  gradually  employ  a  stricter  disci¬ 
pline  t  hot,  in  play*liours,  although  it  is  a  positive  duty  strongly  to  op¬ 
pose  itstlcssr>etis  and  indolence,  yet,  with  healthy  and  wcil- trains 
children,  wc  shall  find  little  else  necessary  than  to  direct  their 
activities,  to  encourage  their  projects,  and  tb  add  to  their  pleasures.* 
pp.  1 10— 1 1 4. 

There  arc  some  admirable  remarks  on  lliedaiiG^er  of  Aatteriiii^ 
the  vanity  of  children  by  repeating  tbeir  sa)ingH  in  their  pre¬ 
sence,  and  on  the  iin|>ortancc  of  *  iipliolding  tlie  beauty  of  liu- 

*  mility  as  the  chief  ornament  of  cliildboud.*  Hut  we  must 
content  otiiNelvea  with  one  more  extract;  and  wo  select  the 

*  Conclusion.* 

*  In  concluding  this  little  work,  die  Author  would  once  again  re¬ 
mind  all  who  arc  engaged  in  the  care  of  children,  that  much  pati¬ 
ence  and  much  perseverance  will  he  required  in  the  flilfilinent  of  their 
duties  toward  tnem  ^  and  that  they  may  hope  to  succeed,  **  not  so 
much  by  the  vehemence,  as  by  the  constancy  of  their  exertions.**  Wc 
must  not  cxiH'ct  to  witness  the  immediate  f\  ait  of  our  labour.  **  The 
Iiusbandmcn  scatters  his  seed,  and  hath  Um^  patience  f\nr  it  ;**  and 
wc  are  commanded,  **  in  the  morning  to  sow  the  seed ;  and,  in  the 
evening  to  withhold  not  our  hands,  fur  wc  know  not  whether 
shall  prosper.**  To  those  who  arc  conscientiously  employed  in  the 
business  of  education,  tliere  is  the  most  solid  gyound  for  encourage¬ 
ment;  and  it  is  of  no  small  importance  that  they  should  cherish  a  hope- 
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ful  and  cheerful  temper  of  mind*  Tbla  will  not  onl^  incrtaae  the 
fij(our  of  their  efforta,  but  greatly  add  to  the  prohnhility  of  aucceta. 

*  Let  ua  ever  bear  in  mind  the  extenaive  benefit  whicn  may  reault 
friMn  our  bringing  one  child  to  chooae  and  **  hold  faat  .that  which  it 
good.’*  Have  we  not  reason  to  hope  tbul  it  will  bo  a  bleaaing.  not 
only  to  hiroaelft  but  to  hia  chiklrcn»  and  hia  children*a  children? 
Does  not  the  result  of  uni\eraal  experience  ;  do  not  the  reconia  of 
history  and  biography,  in  addition  to  the  exprcM  commands  of  Scrips 
ture,  afford  abundant  encouragement  for  fentales  diligently  to  exer¬ 
cise  their  powera  in  the  education  of  childreti— powers  which  appear 
peculiarly  given  to  fit  them  for  the  perfbrmanre  of  tins  iinpoAanl 
duty  ?  (low  many  eminent^  how  many  excdlent  men*  hare  aitri* 
bated  their  moat  valuable  attainroenta  to*  the  impretsiona*  made  on 
their  minds,  by  the  early  care  of  female  relatives,  and  more  eapecially 
by  that  of  mothers  I 

*  A  mother,  pn>videntialJy  poaaeaaea  advantages  for  oblaining  over 
her  children  an  induenco,  which  niay^be  as  powerful  and  dural^,  aa 
it  is  mild  and  attractive;  an  influence,  which  may  prove  to  tham  a 
guide  aod  defence  through  the  temptations  and  difficulties,  of  lift, 
when  she,  herKclf,  has  escaped  from  tnem  all ;  and  which,  if  it.  do  not 
fully  accomplish  the  good  she  desires,  will  yet  **  hang  on  the  wheels 
of  evil.*’  It  may  confidently  be  believed,  though  me  may  have  tp 
wait  **  many  days,’*  that  her  conscientious  endeavours  will  return  In 
blessings  upon  herself,  and  upon  her  childien;  and  that  the  fruits, 
whether  earlier  or  later,  will  abundantly  prove  **that  her  labour  hat 
not  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord.**  pp.  171—174. 

Were  we  to  add  a  word  further,  it  would'  be  to  anologize  to 
the  excellent  but  unknown  author  of  these  Hinta,'*  for  sufR  ring 
her  work  to  reach  a  second  edition,^  before  we  had  done  our  liest 
to  promotes  its  extensive  circulation.  We  indulge  the  hope, 
however,  that  this  tardy  recommendation  will  not  prove  nn  in- 
ineflfectual  one.  We  know  of  no  greater  service  which  can  be 
performed  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  than  is  rendered 
by  judicious,  practical,  unassuming  works  of  the  description  of 
the  present ;  and  we  know  of  no  uualities  more  admirabV  than 
those  which  are  so  amply  displayed  in  it,  a  warm  and  cnlighUmed 
jiiety,  and  supreme  good  sense. 

*  Wu  have  just  seen  advertiaad^  a  third  editioo. 
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Art,  IX.  Familiar  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy.  By  John  Prior 
Eitlin^  LL.  D.  2  vol,  8vo.  pp.  721.  London.  1818. 

These  volumes  contain  the  courae  of  moral  and  relin^ions 
inatruction  which  their  Uie  Author  addreaaed  to  his  pupils. 
They  coiifey  a  favourable  iinpreassion,  wc  dare  say  ajii»it  im- 
preaaion,  of  the  luildncHS  and  philosophical  elevation  of  Dr. 
Eatliu'a  character ;  and  at  the  same  time  exhibit  (considerable 
talentf  judgement,  and  taste.  'Hie  style  is  nuulTected  and 
perapicuona,  and  much  ol  the  a«mtiment  advanced,  is  as  sound 
aud  important  as  it  is  well  expressed.  But  in  bestowing  this 
tsilling  commendation,  it  will  not  be  imagiiuMl  that  we  are  re¬ 
commending  to  our  young  readers  the  perusal  of  a  work,  which, 
professing  to  treat  of  religion,  exhibits  nothing  more  of  the 
Christian  system  than  a  rctlected  light,  serving  to  render  mi^re 
specious,  but  not  more  eflicient,  the  Didsm  of  S(KTat<*s  and  Epic¬ 
tetus.  But  neither  shonid  wc  feel  at  all  solicitous  to  prescribe 
the  perusal  of  these  Lecliircs.  For  while  truth  is  always  strong¬ 
est  in  the  simple  and  uncoiitrovcrsiul  form  of  simple  declaration, 
disbelief  of  any  kind,  is  strong  only  in  the  attitude  of  attack  ;  and 
Socinianisro  may  very  safely  he  left  to  expose  its  own  nakt'dness, 
whenever  its  defenders,  unadvisedly  laying  asiile  the  weapons  of 
oiTeoce,  set  forth  the  sum  of  their  faith  in  a  positivi*  shape  In 
fact,  we  are  rarely  presented  with  uncontroversiai  Socinianism. 
And  this  circumstance  seems  to  imply  the  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  its  advocates,  that  the  meagre  negation,  if  left  passively  to 
ne  subjected  to  comparison  with  the  Bible,  would  i^uickl)  fall 
into  forgetfulness.  It  is  not  therefore  such  books  as  Dr.  Priest¬ 
ley's  liistiiutcs  of  Theology,  or  Dr.  Estliirs  Familiar  Lectun^s, 
or  a  few  others  of  the  same  iuoffensive  character,  that  will  make 
proselytes  to  8(K*iuianism.  We  shall  not,  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion,  enter  upon  the  topics  of  this  controversy  :  as,  however,  it 
baa  been  alluded  to,  our  readers  will  think  the  hdlowing  observa¬ 
tions,  taken  from  the  ninth  lecture,  perlinenty  as  well  as,  in 
themselves,  just  and  important. 

•The  great  principles  of  belief  and  practice  ought,  indeexU  to  be 
settled  *n  our  minds  in  early  life;  so  that  there  sboulii  seldom,  if  ever,  be 
any  necevs:iy  «»n  our  own  account,  of  entering  into  any  argunic'iUt.  wbic 
may  bt*  brou''ht  against  them.  The  exisience,  perfectUMis,  and  provi¬ 
dence  of  (tod,  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  great  rules 
of*  morality  and  virtue,  ore  subjects,  concetning  which  wc  should 
settle  our  opinions  as  soon  as  we  are  capable  of  understanding  tlie  ar¬ 
guments  oil  which  they  are  founded.  We  should  avoid  a  light,  flul- 
tering,  and  uncertain  turn  of  mind,  ever  ready  to  change  its  founda¬ 
tion,  and  to  be  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctiiiie.  Cend  re- 
f^tion.  a  solid  iudginent,  and  an  accurate  discriminatinn,  with  a 
Nvdy  sense  of  religion,  which  consists  in  the  union  of  all  the  finer 
afiections  of  the  human  mind,  ig  our  best  tecuriiy  against  this  mental 
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infirmity,  ft  hmi  been  the  fiarticalar  aim  of  some  modem 
and  in  tnis  they  have  but  too  well  succeeded,  to  throw  a  cold  and  chil- 
lin((  hand  upon  all  the  devout  affections,  and  to  freeze  the  puretl  and 
clearest  current  of  the  soul.  Hence,  the  copious  and  increasing  tor¬ 
rent  of  infidelity.  We  must  expect  to  meet  in  the  world,  with  par¬ 
sons  who  will  attack  what  comes  recommended  to  us  with  almost  the 
strength  of  first  principles,  and  who  will  bring  their  own  prejudioas 
and  caprices  for  new  and  solid  arguments.  By  persons  whose  minds 
have  received  a  shock,  in  consequence  of  having  changed  the  opinions 
which  they  had  imbibed  in  early  life,  and  which  have  lost  their  stay 
by  giving  up  tlie  religious  principle  ;  by  those  who  have  connectad 
ideas  of  absurdity  with  religion,  becau^<e  they  have  been  falsely  taught 
to  consider  certain  absurd  doctrines  as  doctrines  of  religion  ;  by  the 
superficial  and  unthinking  ;  by  the  conceited  and  affected,  who  consi* 
dcr  themselves  as  the  wisest  persons  in  the  world  ;  and  by  those  who 
love  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the  singularity  of  their  sentiments; 
as  well  as  by  the  vicious,  who  reject  the  evidence  because  they  like 
not  the  doctrine  ;  by  all  of  this  description  we  may  expect  to  find 
objections  brought  against  Revelation,  and  perhaps  against  the  great 
truths  of  natural  religion.  A  little  reading,  or  thinking,  and  a  great 
deal  of  conceit,  will  make  a  man  a  sceptic,  or  an  inndel.  What  is 
called  a  free  thinker,  might  ofVen  with  more  propriety  be  called  a  fuUf 
thinker.  It  becomes  every  friend  of  religion,  therefore,  who  is  ne¬ 
cessarily  a  friend  to  tlie  best  interests  of  man,  to  be  ready  to  give  to 
every  one  that  atketh  him,  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  him  ;  and, 
1  trust,  it  will  be  the  concern  of  each  of  us  to  do  it  always  with  chf- 
ritv,  always  with  afiection  for  those  who  tliink  dlfierently  from  our¬ 
selves,  if  they  be  honest  and  sincere,  which  will  sometimes  be  the 
case,  even  with  the  greatest  unbelievers ;  asid  always  with  meekness 
and  fear.* 

The  question  which  has  hoen  so  much  diHCiissed,  and  it  may 
be  added,  so  often  oliscured,  relalive  to  the  ground  of  moral 
obligation,  Dr.  *Kstlin  states  in  a  way,  not  expressly  ob- 
j(x;tionable,  except  in  one  respect  which  we  shall  notice ;  but 
yet  he  stops  short,  ns  we  think,  of  an  accurate  and  tatUfaotory 
elucidation  of  the  subject. 

*  The  question,*  he  remarks,  *  to  be  discussed,  is,  not  Aote  the  idea 
of  moral  obligation  arises,  or  what  it  is  which  we  are  bound  by  the 
constitution  of  our  nature,  as  before  described,  to  perform ;  but 
plainly  and  simply  this,  9Vhy  am  I  obliged  to  act  in  such  a  particular 
manner  t  What  is  the  ultimate  reason  or  motive  which,  on  an  atten¬ 
tive  oonsideratiun  of  the  subject,  should  inducnce  roe  to  act  in  this 
rather  than  in  that  roanoer  ?  To  this  question  the  following  anawors 
are  given  by  <lifferent  writers  on  subjects  of  morals.  Because,  1«  It 
is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  <jod.  2.  To  the  eternal  and  necessary  fti- 
ness  uf  things.  3.,  It  is  the  dictate  of  tlie  moral  sense,  i.  It  is  the 
dictate  ot  common  sense.  5.  Your  own  understanding  represents  suflh 
on  action  an  right ;  and  of  course  that  you  ought  to  do  it.  6*  It  la 
agreeable  la  the  truth  of  thihgs.  7*  It  it  conducive  to  your  own  gral* 
ett  good  upon  the  whole.  "And,  8.  It  is  conducive  to  general  utility/ 
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. . But,  ihe quetUon  i8#ifiot  from  whii principle  we  act 

•  bul  uMwiaiei^i  or,  if*  we  exprcie  il  in  the  moat  genenl 
I  lenDapoawblet  whti  it  the  true  priodpie  of  virtwe^  or  that  tihich*fen. 

-  dert  Tutoe  obHftetury  >  Hie  fact  U.  that  in  the  earip  periods  of  life  we 

•  always  act  upon  the  principle  of  tei/ interest  f  and  it  is  oot  till  the  ua* 
dersianding  is  arrived  at  oonsiderable  raaturitr.  that^we  can  act  upon 
Biore  eniarf^d  and  disinterested  principles.  If  the  question  theremre 

•  were.  What  is  tlio  motive  which  first  influences  a  human  being  ?  the 

*  answer  would  be,  a  regard  to  bis  own  private  happiness ;  for  a  consi¬ 
derable  progress  must  ^  made  in  intellectual  improvement  before  he 

;  can  comprehend  his  own  future  and  ifiore  remote  happineas»  or  the 
1  bapplnew  of  others  ’ 

'  Dr.  Estlin  proceeds  to  remark  briefly  upon  the  above  named 
achemes  :  the  firaty  supported  by  Leibnitz  and  Warburton  ;  the 
■econdi  by  Groiius,  ‘  Clarke,  and  Ralgtiy  ;  the  third,  by  Dr. 
'Hutcheson,  and  David  Fordyce;  the  fourth,  by 'Drs.  Reid, 

•  BetUie,  and  Oswald;  the  fifth,  by  Cudworlh,  Butler,  and 
-Price;  the  sixth,  >by  Wollaston;  the  seventh,  by  PuffondoriT, 

8oaiiie  Jenyiis,  1>r,  Jobasoii,  Mi.  Cooper,  and  Dr.  Paley : 
end  then  aaya^ 

*  To  me  it  anpears,  that  alt  his  (Mr!  Cooper’s)  -  arguments  would 

*  hold  With  equal  force,  if  the  word  private  were  omitted,  snd  hapjn- 
^  am,  mnroertai  happiness ^  and  consequently  our  own  included,  were 
« considered  as  the  only  true  foundation  of  moral  obligation.  '  1  cannot 

*  tee  that'the  difliculties  which  presa  upon' the  other  achemes,  are  ap- 

*  pKrabtf  to  this.  It  is  a  siiflicient  answer  to  the  question,  V Why  ora  I 
obliged  to  act  in  this  particular  manner  f  It*  is  conducive  to  happi« 
Tvest ;  tt  is  conducive  to  my  own  highest  happiness,  taking  in  a  future 
state;  and  it  is  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  whole ’universe. 
This  it  surely  the  noblest  principle  upoa  which  we  can  act  ;'il  is  in- 

>  deed  to  be  **  fellow-labourers  with  God,”  io  **  act  upon  the  divine 
pUn,  and  to  form  to  bis,  the  relish  of  our  souls  it  is  supposing  the 
spring  of  action  in  all  intelligent  beings,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
to  be  the  same.  It  is  uniting  selfdove  and  social;  and  in  all  cases 
preserving  the  connection  between  duty  and  hiqipiness.’  '  Lecture  V. 

Whatever  answer  may  be  given  to  this  auestioo,  Why  am  I 
obligfMi  to  act  in  this  or  that  luanoer  ?  it  will  still  leave  room  for 
a  second,  and  a  third  demand,  before  we  arrive  at  first  principks 
on  thesul^ct  of  moralii.  .  Indeed,  itactroatobavereapiMSlnitlier 
to  Uio/ovwi,  than  to  Ibe  subatance  of  virtue,  to  use  ihe.  wotda  in 
their  logioal  acceptation  p  and  to  imply  airefereiioet>f  Ithn  romd, 
im  putting  the  quOittoo,*  more  to  a  suppaaed  aanetioaor  pooaky 
iaUaobe4  to  the  rale  ot  morals,  than  to  the  ]>riaciple  which  makes 
oooHormlty  to  the  rule  to  be  iiitrinaicaHy  good,  that  ta  to  say,  lo 
be  Imiy  virtmmM.  '^Thia  question  may  ^  mnswerad  accotdflnil 
to  any  one^of  the  above  named  schemes,*  without  even  approach- 
*iiig  to  an  explanttiou  of  the  true  aolare  of  tnrbse,  .And  any 
,  non  of  them  may  be  adopted,,  and  an  artificial  coalormity  to  the 
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rule  of  morals,  may  to  a  degree  be  the  result,  irliile  jet 

DO  progress  is  made  in  the  attainment  of  true  Tirtiie.  There 
seems  to  us,  therefore,  to  be  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the 
subject,  insaying — 

*  With  respect  to  all  these  schemes  we  may  obsenre,  not  only  that  they 
ultimately  coincide,  but  that  a  person  may  be  equally  ricious  who 
adopts,  or  acts  upon,  any  one  of  them  ;  and  that  not  only  different 
pertont  may  generally  refer  their  conduct  to  different  principles,  but 
that  the  same  person  may  sometimes  act  upon  onr,  and  sometimes 
upon  another  principle.* 

It  is  true,  that  in  a  world  of  moral  agents,  destitute,  for  Ih^ 
most  part,  of  the  principle  of  true  virtue,  order,  tranquillity,  and 
decorum  are  preserved,  and  the  exterior  benefite  of  morality 
are  procured,  hy  the  operation  of  various  motives  :  that  is  to  say, 
by  a  regard  to  certain  considerations,  implying  a  ta<*it  or  explicit 
process  of  reasoning.  And  so,  using  the  term,  virtue,  in  a  vulgar 
sense,  it  may  be  granted,  that  men,  influenced  hy  different  con- 
eideraiione  may  be  equally  virtuous.  But  (if  we  might  so  ex** 
press  it,)  true  virtue  is  not  consequent  to  a  ‘  Because.*  As  it  is 
spontaneous,  so,  it  is  uniform,  and  invariable  in  its  principle.  A 
moral  agent  may  be  shaped  into  the  form  1>f  virtue,  hy  this  or 
tliat  artificial  process  ;  but  he  can  be  good,  only  as  God  is  good. 
In  goodness  there  are  infinite  degrees,  but  no  genera.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  believe,  that  the  philosophy  of  morals  has 
reached  ultimate  positions,  while  it  remains  undeterminod 
wherein  consists  the  goodneee  of  moral  ageucy  ;  or  while  it  oon« 
tiniies  to  be  supposed,  that  morality,  though  it  be  one  in  its  mat¬ 
ter  and  form,  is  variable  in  its  principle  and  motive. 

In  considering,  severally,  the  answers  given  to  the  qaestioiia, 

*  Why  am  1  obliged  to  conform  to  a  certain  rule  ?*  ea<^  brings 
ns  home,  hy  a  difl’erent  route,  only  to  the  primary  phyticai  law 
of  our  constitution  — the  instinctive  desire  of  Inciividual  well¬ 
being.  But  it  cannot  he  supposed,  that  this  physical  law,— 
involuntary  in  its  operation, — is  at  nil  of  a  moral  nature ;  nor 
does  there  appear  to  be  any  thing  more  than  a  natural  or  mtei- 
lecUial  excellence,  even  in  Uie  most  complete  and  well  instructed 
obedience  to  it.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  instinctive 
desire  of  individual  well-being,  is  brought  into  disproportionate 
exercise,  and  acquires  a  depraved  energy,  in  the  present  system 
of  mixed  and  revocable  good  and  ill,  where  self- preservation  is 
greatly  dependent  upon  its  activity.  Rut  it  is  easy  to  form  the 
idea  of  a  state  of  well-being  that  should  be  both  perfect  and 
inadmissible,  in  which  tliis  instinct  might  be  superseded,  or 
l>ccome  latent.  The  goodness  of  beings  in  such  a  state  would 
not  be  motitedf  but  8{>onUneous  ;  they  would  not  be  good  by 
calculation,  any  more  than  they  would  be  happy  by  the  inflected 
consciousness  of  persoDsl  well-being. 

Vol.  Xlll.  N.  S.  Q 


lOl  Parga. 

'rUc  true  nature,  at  once,  of  the  blesscdnesa,  and  of  the  pro* 
per  excellence  of  the  Divine  Keins;,  is  declared  to  us  in  the 
atlirmation,  that  “  Ciod  is  love.”  Love  is  a  simple  and  primary 
mode  of  intellisjenl  life,  not  to  be  resolve<i  into  reasoiiments  or 
motives.  Now,  because  he  is  infinite  in  bein^,  and  absolute  in 
exctdlence,  (iod  is  the  supreme  and  alUcoinprebendint'  object  of 
love,  both  to  himself,  ami  to  all  good  creatiMl  intelligencies  ;  nor 
does  either  reason,  or  revelation,  allow  us  to  suppose,  that  there 
can  be  any  true  happiness,  or  any  true  goodness,  in  intelligent 
creatures,  except  that  which  consists  in  the  participation  of 
the  Divine  nature.” 

We  can,  however,  with  pleasure  conclude  this  article  with 
the  following  quotation  : — 

‘  Uul.  w  hatever  system  we  may  embrace  respecting  the  foundation 
of  moral  obligation,  let  us  never  forget,  that  U'c  are  in  a  state  of  moral 
o6iigntion,  or  a  state  in  which  wc  are  hound  to  the  practice  of  virtue. 
Our  obligation  is  sacred,  absolute,  indispensable ;  the  word  expediency 
ought  to  be  banished  from  every  system  of  murals.  Our  rule  is  given 
us.  and  it  is  never,  never  to  be  departed  from.  This  rule  is  the  xvill 
of  Gnd^  as  discovered  by  the  best  use  of  our  reason  and  conscience,  . 
and  by  the  impartial  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  perfections 
of  (lod  in  natural  religion,  nnd  the  promises  of  God,  as  contained  in 
the  Gospel  in  rcvenlea  religion,  are  our  ground  of  dependence  that 
virtue,  in  all  cases^  will  he  productive  of  happiness.  But  if  there  be 
any  particular  case  in  which,  to  our  mind,  it  would  appear  not  so,  as 
may,  and  prol>uhiy  will,  often  happen,  we  arc  to  resolve  this  into  our 
ignorance  to  acquiesce  in  the  general  truth,  nnd  to  resign  our  will  to 
the  will  of  C>od.  The  highest  happiness  of  an  infinite  number  of 
beings,  on  the  theatre  of  a  universe,  for  the  duration  of  an  eternity, 
ii  an  object  which  our  minds  cannot  grasp.  This  we  are  to  leave  to 
Omnipotence.  Our  duty  is  marked  out  for  rzi.  We  arc  to  obey  the 
will  ot  God  in  all  cascs^  and  to  leave  consequences  to  him.  We  are, 
in  a  word,  never  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come.* 

Art  X.  /'or;jo,  a  Poem.  8vo.  pp.  88.  1819. 

it  possible  to  submit  the  luxuriant  growth  of  such 

^  cum|>ositiohs  us  this,  to  the  process  of  dist illation,  there 
might,  no  iiouht,  he  a  spirit  extracted  that  should  have  some 
striMiglh  in  it.  But  one  thousand  nnd  thirty-eiglit  lines  about 
**  l^irga”  I !  If  the  Author  had  any  of  the  spirit  of  poetry  in  him, 
dilutf'd  to  so  extreme  a  degree,  it  could  not  but  be  lowered 
d  »wn  to  insipidity.  We  are  sorry  for  it,  because  Parga  is  a 
suhjtTt  u|K)n  which  we  should  have  liketl  to  see  a  few  beautiful 
and  spiritetl  slanxan,  that  should  have  servetl  to  fix  upon  our  me* 
morio,  ill  lines  of  ui)p<Tisliablc  beauty,  the  touching  scene  re¬ 
fen  ed  to  in  the  note's. 

•  On  the  arrival  of  General  Adam  at  Parga,  the  first  thing  whicli 
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caught  his  attention  was  a  large  fire  in  tlic  public  square,  where  the 
Fsrguinotes  were  coDSumiug,the  bones  of  their  ancestors,  which  they 
had  collected  from  the  churches  and  cemeteries.  All  the  male  popu¬ 
lation  stood  armed  at  the  doors  of  their  respective  dwellings :  the 
women  and  children  were  within  awaiting  their  fate  with  pious  resig¬ 
nation  ; — a  deep  and  awful  silence  prevailed  it  seemed  as  if  Parga 
had  already  become  one  of  the  “  Cities  of  the  Silent.*’ — The  Mos¬ 
lems,  on  their  entrance,  found  Parga  a  desert— witliout  a  single  inha¬ 
bitant  on  whom  they  could  exercise  their  cruelty.* 

We  select  what  appear  to  us  some  of  the  best  staoxas. 

*  Courage,  brothers— courage  all, 

Tho*  we  to  Moslem  tyrants  fall ; 

Cease  to  mourn,  for  Parga  will 
Be  like  Palmyra,  lone  and  still. 

*  A  desart  clime— a  dreary  void— 

The  bridegroom  meets  a  clay*  cold  bride — 

No  pleading  voice — no  sound  to  cheer— 

His  own  in  echoes  greets  his  ear. 

^  Art  thou  not,  Parga,  in  distress. 

Like  Israel  in  the  wilderness  ?  f 
Thy  bliss  hath  iled  like  buds  from  trees. 

Dispers’d  by  power’s  unkindly  breeze. 

*  Yet  courage,  land  of  many  wrongs. 

To  thee  man’s  choicest  gdl  belongs  | 

Where’er  we  fly,  whate’er  we  be. 

We  still  are  sons  of  liberty. 

*  Courage,  land  of  free  and  brave, 

Where  Grecian  freedom  finds  a  grave  | 

Courage,  land,  which  fiends  enthrall. 

And  if  we  perish,  perish  all.’ 

Bad  taste  is  not  the  only  fault  of  this  poem.  We  do  not  pro* 
fess  to  understand  at  whom  the  allusion  in  stanza  X.  is  aimed  : 
it  is  someboily  who  is  apparently  distinguished  by  the  singular 
circumstance  of  having  *  a  mortal  body*,  but,  adds  the  poet, 

‘  with  a  Nero’s  soul  !*  The  whole  passage,  pp.  17,  21,  it  meant 
for  the  most  caustic  satire,  but  it  is  low,  and  overshoots  its 
mark. 

*  O  Parga !  Parga  !  land  of  many  wrongs,*  that  thoushouldst 
have  this  added  to  the  number,  to  be  bewailed  in  strains  so  little 
worthy  of  their  thetne !  To  have  the  dishonour  of  bad  poetry 
heaped  upon  thee  1 
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Genlfmirn  and  PuUUhcrs  xvho  have  xaorks  in  the  presSf  xoill  ohlifte 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Kkview,  bu  sending  informaUtm 
(post  paid)  of  the  suited,  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  xvorks; 
xehich  the^  may  depend  upon  Icing  commumcated  to  the  public,  if  con* 
iistent  with  its  plan, 

lu  the  press,  ft  small  volume  of  ptN'mt,  An  Inquiry  into  eertsin  errors  re* 
to  be  ruttileil  S«icrcil  Lyries.  lly  Joutes  spectiiiK  liis.urity,  by  Dr.  Burrows,  iiio 
Kdmestunc.  the  press,  aiid  will  ft|q)car  iu  the  course 

Mtrs>rs.  Lftckinctoii  an*!  Co.  ititeuU  to  of  this  inoiilh. 
pubitsli  Mr.  Ciuihjiii's  ll.stuiy  «>t  St.  H.'M.  llrackcnrHliie,  Ks<|.  Secretary 
Nti'ts,  iu  one  thick  vol.  Svo.  in  the  to  the  Miskiuu,  has  in  the  pre^s,  a  Voy* 

Clause  of  the  present  month.  age  to  South  America,  in  the  Congress 

Mr.  It.  Haubury  is  preparing  for  the  frigate,  perfurtued  by  order  of  the  Ama* 
press,  An  liistorical  Kcsearch  conrem-  ncan  govirnnunu 
lug  the  most  ancient  Congregational  The  second  \ol.  of  the  Rev.  T.  Clark*s 
Church  iu  I’.nrbnd,  shewing  the  Claim  Abridgment  of  Popular  Voyages  aai 

ot‘  the  t  hureli  worshippiof  in  Union  Travels,  forming  the  Tour  of  Asia,  is  in 

Street,  in  the  Roroug h  ol  Southwark,  to  great  torwurdiiess,  aud  will  be  publishtd 
that  dislinetioa.  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  piooiiscd  Memoirs  of  Napoleon,  A  Collection  of  elegant  Fables  for 
by  Hiinsrif,  are  at  IcugUi  in  course  of  Children  on  tha  most  Familiar  Subjects 
publicaiioD.  The  part  which,  in  a  few  By  Jautfret,  Author  of  a  Father’s  First 

days,  will  appear  hrst,  contains  his  his-  Lt‘«sons,  Travels  of  Rolando,  &c.  will  be 

tory  of  tilt,  eventful  year  1815,  parti*  publish^  in  February, 

culaily  of  many  details  of  the  Battle  of  The  Good  Children,  or  Portraits  of 
Waterloo  hitheito  unknown.  The  style  my  and  Daughter,  with  eight  engra- 
arcord»  writli  the  character  of  its  Au*  vings,  by  Madame  Rennrvilic,  author 
thru,  and  affords,  by  its  peculiar  eiKrgy.  of  the  Plcasurws  of  Education,  will  ap- 
and  terseness,  sat istar'torv  internal  evi-  )>ear  in  a  few  dnys. 
diDce  ol  the  authmticity  of  the  work.  Mr.  Ormerud’s  vnluabh;  History  of  the 
\Vc  uiKlcrstaiul,  howesrr,  that  this  .MS,  County  Palatine  and  CityofChesterisnow 
was  rntruited  at  St.  Helena  to  the  care  completed.  Ithfs  b<*fu  publishcrl  in  ten 
of  Mr.  D'Mcnra,  the  surgeon,  by  whom  parts,  forming  Oirec  batiiUomcly  printed 

the  Engitsh  translation  is  preparing.  folio  VGlumes,  which  arc  highly  cmbel- 

Other  parts  are  in  Europ«',  and  will  be  lished  by  one  Uuudred  and  inufty-Rmr 
pnhlished  with  all  convenient  diopotch.  engravings  on  copper  and  on  wood,  ex- 

Mr.  Alexamler  l^ith  Ros*,  of  Abrr-  elusive  of  no  lest  than  three  hundred 

devQ,  is  preparing  for  tire  press,  a  traos-  and  fifty-sr  ven  armorial  subjects  which 

latirwi  Inwn  the  Gi nnaii,  of  the  History  are  atlacltcd  to  Ibe  pedigrees, 

of  S'  aniah  f.iUralnre,  by  Professor  Bou-  A  Manuscript  of  undoubted  authenti- 
Urwr*‘k,  rf  Gottingen.  city  has  jmt  reached  this  count?  y,  which 

fall  e  pt<-ss,  buruhaiii’s  Pious  Memo-  is  calcolsted  to  excite  an  extraordinary 
nala  a  n*«w  i«t  t  oa,  with  additious.  By  degree  of  interest.  It  is  already  io  the, 
the  R  V.  <J.  Burder.  hands  of  a  translator,  and  will  be  pyb- 

lu  iSe  press  M«  tiioirR  (if  M.  Obclin,  lishrd  both  in  Ragiish  and  io  the  original ^ 

I.utH«  rac  l’a»tor  of  Walshback.  By  ,  French  Iu  tire  rwnrse  of  the  ensuing 

tfu  K«  r.  Mars  Wtlks.  month.  It  is  entilird  “  Documeuts  Mis- 

A  o»  w  (.dit'«>u  of  The  life  of  David  toriques  et  RMlexioos  snr  Ic  Gouvtme-^ 

l'>rainsMd  i*  pie|kanng  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  ment  du  la  Htdiat’de.  Par  Louis  Bona- 

*’.vies.  parte,  ex  Roi  dc  Hullande.**  This  work 

In  Fehiiiary  will  be  published.  Retro-  contains  every  event  relating  to  the  po- 
sptciHin,  a  lurai  fsiero.  By  Thomas  litical  or  financial  sitnatkHi  of  Holland, 

W  nitbv,  author  of  the  Priory  of  birken-  from  the  commeocement  of  the  reign  of 

Louis  ulUI  thu  close  of  his  govennoeot ; 
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iketche«  of  the  invasion  of  Italy  and  the  Sir  Arthur  Clark  will  soon  publiah,  in 


rvpvditioo  ill  Egypt ;  in  both  of  vhicK 
th«  author  wa»  present. — Kelationi  of 
most  uf  tli«  iui{)orUiit  cveiiU  in  Spain, 
and  hit  refutal  of  the  cruun  uf  that 
kini^dom  on  the  reouncintion  uf  Charkt 
iV.  tu  Ferdinand  hit  ton,  aud  the  furtnal 
cettiun  of  the  Utter  to  Na|ioleon.— C(V- 
pics  of  the  letter*  of  Charlet  aud  Feidi- 
iiaud  relating  to  the  cuotpiracy  of  the 
latter  against  bis  father.— The  htthertu 
«ecret  luotivei  of  the  marriage  uf  the 
aiitlior  with  the  daughter  of  the  ninpreu 
Josephine,  and  their  tnbtcquent  mutual 
tfrret  nient  to  a  separation. —  The  eveuts 
«hich  occurred  on  the  aeparatioa  of  the 
rmperor  Napoleon  and  the  (mpre»e  Jo¬ 
sephine.— The  varioot  princetsea  after- 
irards  propoaed  to  Napoleon,  ami  the 
reasons  of  hta  *elecUng  the  daughter  of 
the  emperor  of  Austria.— Numerout 
cburartertttic  aikl  highly  interesting  let- 
tivs  from  Napoleon  to  the  author,  ex¬ 
posing  his  views,  situatiou  and  pur|M>sna. 
— An  ii.disputable  geuuslogtcal  history 
of  the  family  of  Baiiaparte,  extractad 
from  various  histories  uf  Italy,  and 
other  public  documents ;  all  of  which 
prove  U>yuud  doubt  the  illuairlous  rauk 
they  held  in  Italy  even  in  the  12th  cen¬ 
tury  ,  and  it  is  somewhat  singular  Jihat 
600  years  ago  Ajidrolius  Bonaparte  was 
Cl  land  FodesU  ar  Governor  of  Parma, 
vhera  is  now  the  wife  of  Napoleon  as 
Grand  Duchess! — An  important  letter 
from  the  Due  de  Cadore,  explaining  the 
intentions  of  the  emperor  relating  to 
Hollaml  i  the  various  united  propositions 
of  France  and  Russia  to  accommodate 
with  England  ;  and  a  variety  of  anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  author,  of  Napoleon,  and 
of  his  family. 

Waller  Hamilton,  Esq.  is  printing  in 
two  quarto  volumes,  with  maps,  a  Geo¬ 
graphical,  Statistical,  and  Historical 
Description  of  Hiudoostan,  aud  the  ad¬ 
jacent  country. 

■  The  Rev.  John  Penirose  has  in  the 
press,  an  Essay  on  Human  Motives, 
chiefly  on  principles  of  religion* 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbrooke  is  printing, 
in  quarto,  Abstracts,  of  Sinythe’s 
Lives  of  the  Berkeleys  ;  to  which  is  pre- 
fiicd,  a  history  uf  the  town  aud  castle  of 
Berkeley. 

The  Travels  of  Cosmo  Uie  Third, 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  through  a  large 
part  of  EnglaiKl,  in  |669,  translated 
from  the  original  mannsrriptat  Florence, 
is  preparing  for  publiceiion  in  a  quarto 
volume,  embellished  with  numerous  en- 
graviufs. 


dnodeenno,  the  Mother's  Medical  As¬ 
sistant,  containing  instructions  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  uf  the  diseases 
uf  infants  and  children- 

General  Lacroix*  History  of  the  Re¬ 
volution  in  St.  Domingo,  translatt'd 
from  the  French,  with  notes  and  illus¬ 
trations,  is  preparing  for  the  press. 

The  Rev.  C*  Simeon  bss  in  forward¬ 
ness,  in  oievtn  octavo  volumes,  Ilorv 
Humileticc,  or  Discourses  in  the  form 
of  Skeletons  ujioo  the  whole  Scriptures, 
containing  above  1200,  distinct  from 
those  in  the  live  volumes  already  pub¬ 
lished. 

Geraldine,  or  Modes  of  Faith  and 
Practice,  a  tale,  by  a  Lady,  in  three 
duo<leciiiio  volumes,  will  soon  apfiear 
C  Von  Kotr.ebue's  Voyage  round  the 
World,  in  18t6-17-lS,  is  printing  in  a 
quarto  volume. 

Mr.  Rr  vcley  of  Bryn  y  Owin,  Merio¬ 
nethshire  (in  ainjanctioii  with  Mr.Green 
of  Ipswich)  is  editing  a  MS.  by  his  fa¬ 
ther,  the  late  Henry  Rrvely,  Esq.  on  the 
Drawings  and  Sketches  of  the  Great 
Masters ;  which  is  expected  to  appear 
early  in  the  spring. 

Taxidermy,  or  a  complete  Treetiae  on 
the  Art  of  preserving  every  Object  of 
Natural  History  for  Museums,  with  Mats 
of  those  that  are  rarest  or  most  wanted 
in  European  collections,  will  appear  next 
month  in  a  small  octavo  volume. 

The  Application  of  the  Theory  of 
Transversals,  or  the  Method  of  dispens¬ 
ing  with  Trigonometry  in  all  Fiei<l  Ope¬ 
rations,  particularly  designed  for  the 
use  of  olhcers  of  engineers  and  artillery, 
is  printing  in  a  small  octavo  volnnte. 

Sunday  School  Sketches  t  a  memoir 
descriptive  of  the  benign  operathm  of 
those  institutions,  will  soon  ap|»ear. 

The  Kcv.  T.  8.  Hogh^es  is  preparing 
for  the  press,  Travels  in  various  Conn- 
tries  bordering  on  the  Mtditcrranean, 
particularly  in  Albania  ;  with  an  accoUQt 
of  the  life  and  wars  of  All  Pacha. 

Mr.  Theiwall  is  writing  the  hisCorysof 
the  Six  Acts,  consisting  of  a  review  of 
the  transactioos  of  the  first  flee  weeks 
of  a  session  of  Parliament,  commmciig 
on  November  22, 1819. 

Mr.  T.  Carr  will  soon  pnblish  the  Ce- 
nadian  Settler,  being  a  senes  of  letters 
from  liower  and  Upper  Canada,  in  thg 
summer  of  1819. 

Ttie  Marquis  of  Worcetter*e  Century 
of  loventioQt  ere  priming,  In  octavo, 
from  the  original  MS.  with  notes,  a  bio¬ 
graphical  memoir,  and  a  portrait. 


Ant.  XII.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED, 


ACtICVtTUtt. 

Practical  lliriii  on  Djine^tio  Rural 
Ki*ooouijr,  rrlat  iig  paiticulnrly  tu  tli« 
Qtiiity,  furinatioii,  and  niaiittfvmcut  uf 
kitchen  and  fruit  Kaniciiy,  aud  urchard*  : 
arranged  m  aeciiuiiB,  a»  pro|»oiK-d  by  the 
Hun.  the  B*>ird  ut  Agricultuie  ;  with 
copitau  illustrat.ve  note*,  and  an  ap« 
pendix,  containing  on  the  follow, 

ing  Kuhjeett :  —  I.  The  Cultivaiinu  of 
Spring  Wheat. — 2.  On  th<*  l*re>t  rvalioii 
of  rertain  Kind*  of  Fuieign  Tree  S«tda. 
— d.  On  the  Mildew  in  Wiieat.— On 
tlMf  niighi  in  ll'*pa.— '5.  On  the  Cauaet 
ol'thc  preaent  l>*tret>e«,  and  (.>•  the 
Mod«‘«  of  employing  the  Poor.— 6.  f)ii 
the  tuppoik.*d  wuin-ont  State  uf  certaiu 
Soit«  uf  Apple.  Ky  WiUi.iiii  S|H.‘e(*lt!y, 
Author  of  a  Treatiftr  'tu  the  Culture  of 
the  V'ine,  jcc.  With  a  plate  of  a  kitchen 
Uardeo.  6vu.  "a.  6«l. 

BionaArnr. 

The  Ijfe  of  An«lrew  .Melville  :  contain¬ 
ing  llln«trAitnn«  of  the  Kce*le»ia»lical  and 
laterary  lliatmyof  Scotland,  duiing  the 
latter  part  of  the  aixut  nth  and  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  teeenteenth  century.  With 
an  appendix,  con»i»tiiig  of  original  pa¬ 
pers.  By  Thomas  .M*Cr  r,  .Minis¬ 

ter  of  the  Go*pcl,  Eiiinburgh,  2  volt. 
9eo.  ll.  4a. 

Memoirs  of  the  Protector,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  Ins  Son*.  Ki'  hard  and 
Henry;  illustratr*!  by  original  httem, 
and  <»ther  Family  Papers.  By  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Es«|.  a  descendant  of  t'le  fa- 
imly.  With  six  |>ort rails,  truin  erginal 
pictures.  4lo.  3i.  3s.  Iioards. 

TIh'  Animal  Biography  and  Obituary, 
for  li20,  with  ailtiouetle  punrAit.**.  0>m- 
prrhendiwg  Mcnioiisui'  Piofessor  Play¬ 
fair  i  Mr.  Watt,  engineer  ;  the  Bishop 
of  Pricrborou^h;  .Sir  Philip  Fn. m  i*,  Hart. 
Dr.  WoliMt  (Peter  Pindir)  ;  John  Pal¬ 
mer,  Ku). ;  Sir.  A>d«'rinan Combe i  .Ma¬ 
jor  Sctat  ;  .Admiral  Sir  Hubert  C alder  ^ 
Sir  Pbdip  Musgravr,  Bart. ;  P.  Bry- 
done,  KS  *  la>rd  Waisingham  ;  .Mr. 
Jam<^  Brindley  :  A.  (irAbain,  Kaq.  j 
Oeo.  Wil*oo  Meadly,  Km|.  i  0»l.  'Fa- 
them  i  II.  C.  Jcun  nga,  the  celebrated 
AritK|oaiv:  Mr*.  Billiiixtoo,  dec.  &c. 
— Tinr  whoV  i*  interspersed  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  original  dijcumcnta,  togrther 
with  an  account  of  rri'ent  biographical 
works,  and  an  index  of  persons  lately 
deceased*  Svo*  I.  11.  and 


III.  for  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  may 
hod.  Price  I5f.  each. 

Auastasius  ;  or,  Memoirs  of  a  Greek, 
written  at  the  Cloae  of  the  Kighteeulb 
Century.  3  vol.  cr.  8ro.  II.  1  Is.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  Mr.  John  Tobin,  author 
of  the  lloney-inoon.  With  a  selmion 
from  hit  unpublished  writings.  By  Mist 
Bcnger,  author  of  .Meinoiitof  Mrs.  Ha¬ 
milton,  8  VO.  12s. 

EDUCATION. 

Grammatical  Studies  in  the  Latin  and 
Kiiglith  loinguagcii,  arranged  by  Jamea 
Ross,  LL.  f).  18mo.  3s.  6d.  bound. 

Natural  llirtory  for  Children  ;  being  a 
familiar  account  of  ibe  must  remarkable 
quadruptMs,  birds,  insecU,  fishes,  rep¬ 
tiles,  trees,  and  plants.  In  5  vol.  with 
plulrs  and  numerous  cuts.  lOs  fill,  half 
bound.  'Fhe  volumes  may  be  had  sopa- 
parately,  price  2».  fid.  each. 

A  Peep  for  the  Boys.  By  Anna  Kent, 
od. 

riNB  AETS. 

Rhodes’s  Peak  Scenery.  Part.  11.  de¬ 
my  4to.  1 1.  4t.  myal  1 1.  1 4t. 

The  Kighth  Numerof  BoydelPt  Plctn- 
resque  Scenery  of  Norway,  which  com¬ 
pletes  the  work.  31.  3s. — The  work  may 
be  had  complete  in  two  voinmet  folk) 
price  twenty.four  guinea^,  half  boutNl. 

HISTOtV. 

A  Compendious  History  of  the  Jews  ; 
I>e(*uliarly  calculated  for  the  use  of 
schools  an<l  young  persons.  By  John 
Biglaiid,  Itino.  4s.  fid. 

A  Compendious  History  of  the  Church 
uf  God,  from  the  promise  made  to  our 
first  parents  in  Paradise,  to  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  Designed  for  the  use  of  those  who 
have  not  leisure  or  opportunity  far  the 
perusal  of  larger  works.  Dy  Cornelius 
Ives,  M.  Ives,  M  A.  Rector  of  Braddeu, 
Northamptonshire.  l2nH>.  2s,  fid. 

MECMANICS. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Me¬ 
chanics.  By  W.  Wbewell,  M.A.  Fel¬ 
low  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Vol* 
1.  containing  Statics  and  Part  of  Dyna¬ 
mics,  8vo.  13s. 

An  Analytical  F.ssay  on  the  Construc¬ 
tion  of  M;u'liines  :  an  elementary  work, 
with  13  lithographic  plates.  4to.  18s. 

MIDICIMt. 

Cooke  00  Nervous  Diseases,  vol.  i.— On 
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Apoplexy  :  including  Apnplexia  HyUroce- 
phalica,or  Water  in  the  Head:  with  an  in¬ 
troductory  account  of  the  opinions  of  an¬ 
cient  aiMl  modern  physiologists»  ret(>ect- 
ing  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  nervous 
system,  toad  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  as  the  Cmonian  Lecture  of 
the  Year  1819.  Ry  James  Cooke,  M.D. 
F.A.S,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians,  and  late  Physician  to  the  Luiuion 
Hospital,  His, —  The  work  will  form  two 
volumes,  and  Vol.  il.  on  Palsy  and  Epi¬ 
lepsy,  is  in  a  state  of  forwardness. 

Observations  on  the  Natuie  and  Cure 
of  Cancer,  and  on  the  too  fri-quent  use 
of  mcrcuiy,  strongly  recumineuded  to 
the  serious  consideration  of  every  intli- 
vidtial,  with  a  detail  of  various  cases,  in 
which  the  disease  has  been  completely 
removed  without  the  use  of  the  knife, 
sihI  in  an  appendix  two  cases,  1st. 
of  Fissure  of  the  Cranium,  2d.  of 
Preteniatnral  Enlargement  of  the  Heart. 
By  Charles  Aldis,  Esq.  Surgeon,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  College,  &c.  ic.  &c. 
18i0.  Price  4s.  Cd. 

miscbllakbous. 

The  Percy  Anecdotes.  By  Sholto  and 
Rculien  Percy,  Brothers  of  the  Bene¬ 
dictine  Monastery,  Mont  Benger.  Parts 
I.  to  IV,  «8mo.  2s.  6d.  each.  To  be  con¬ 
tinued  monthly. 

Anecdotes  of  Books  and  Men.  By  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Spence.  From  the  arranged 
copy  with  notes  by  the|late  Kdmnnd  Ma¬ 
lone,  F.sq,  Crown  8vo.  (uniformly  with 
l>r.  King’s  Anecdotes)  8s.  6d. 

Chefs  il’Qiiuvre  of  French  Literature, 
consisting  of  interesting  extracts  from 
the  classic  French  writers,  in  prose  arol 
verse,  with  biographical  and  critical  re¬ 
marks  on  the  authors  and  their  works. 
In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Prose.  8vo.  12s, 
FiHir  Letters  to  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Fox ; 
occasioned  by  his  Sermon  on  the  Duties 
of  Christians  toward  Deists,  and  by  his 
I^marks  on  the  Prosecution  of  Mr,  Cnr- 
listle.  By  an  Inquirer,  Is.  6*1. 

Ivanhoe  :  a  romance.  By  the  Author 
of  Waverley,  dtc.  3  vols.  post  8vo. 
!!•  lOs. 

Novels  and  Tales  of  the  Author  of  Wa- 
^crley,  12  vols.  8vo,  71.  4s. 

W.  Baynes  and  Son’s  Catalogue  of 
Old  Book*,  Part  1.  for  1820.  2*, 

rOBTBV. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  W'alter  ScoU. 
Esq.  12  vol.  f.  cap.  8vo.  31.  12a. 

The  Jacobite  Relics  of  Scotland ;  be¬ 


ing  the  songs,  airs,  legends  of  the  ad* 
herentsof  the  House  of  Stuart.  Collect* 
ed  hy  James  Hogg.  Handsomely  printed, 
with  the  mu^ic,  Bvo.  12s. 

Orient  Harpings,'a  desultory  poem.  By 
John  Ijiwson,  Missionary  at  Calcutta, 
f.  cap.  8to. 

Legitimacy,  a  tale  for  the  times.  De¬ 
dicated  to  the  Rl.  Hon.  Cl.  Canning,  M, 

P.  By  J,  Brown,  Author  of  Psyche, 
&c.  3s. 

The  Emigrant’s  Return,  a  ballad,  and 
other  poems.  By  J.  M,  Bartlett,  Buck- 
inglum.  5s.  6d. 

POLITICAL. 

Germany  and  the  Revolution.  By  Pro¬ 
fessor  Goerres,  late  FUlitor  of  the  Rlie- 
nish  Mercury.  IVanslabHl  from  the 
German  by  John  Blaek,  8vo.— 1’he  sale 
of  this  work  has  Ihwu  suppressed  in 
Oeriiiany. 

The  Speech  of  Lord  John  Russel,  in 
the  House  of  Comnions,  on  Doc.  14, 
1819,  on  moving  Resolutions  relative  to 
corrupt  Boroughs,  with  Extracts  from 
the  EvUleiice  on  the  Grainpound  Bribery 
Indictments.  Is. 

Sulislance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Lord  Grenville,  in  ihc  House  of 
Lords,  November  50th,  1819,  on  the 
Marquis  Lansdown’s  Motion,  **  That  a 
S(  Irct  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  State  of  the  Country,  and  more 
particularly  into  the  Distresaes  and  Dis¬ 
contents  prevalent  in  the  Manufacturing 
Districts,  and  the  Execution  of  the  I^wt 
with  respect  to  the  numiMmiis  Publie 
Met'tings  which  have  taken  place.”  8vo. 
2t.  6d. 

Substance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Geo.  Canning,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  Wedmiday,  November  24, 
1819,  on  the  Amendment  proposed  t4t 
the  Address,  upon  the*  opening  of  the 
Session  of  Parliament.  8vo.  2i.  6d. 

TaiOLoer. 

A  Mother’s  Journal,  during  the  last 
Illness  of  her  Daughter,  Sarah  Chis.nan, 
with  a  Preface,  by  Jane  Taylor,  Author 
of  ”  Display,”  a  Tale,  8cc.  l  iino  4s. 

Novum', TestamfTitum  Oriwcom  Domini 
Nostri  Jesu  Christi  ;  cumSctioiiis  Thro- 
logicis  et  Pbilulogicis,  in  qu.lmi  loca 
variaN.  T.  tarn  ex  Crieberrimis  V’ete- 
rum  liiterpretum  Commentariis,  q>iam 
ex  Uberrimis  Eruditorom  hujuset  swi|N)- 
rioris  Seeculi  Lucubrationibus  illusirao- 
tnr,  Pbraskilogia  Expiicatur,  et  S«n*us 
Genuinut  Eniitur*  Opus  In  (Iratiaia 
Juniorum  FidcliUr  Excerptum,  cl  qut- 
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hn%  cfc>tunt  lATf tor«  Toluiunis  in  epitotncii 
redactuui.  Sainuei  Huidj,  A.B.  2  vol. 

SvOi  21. 2t. 

A  S«Tuioii  occakiooed  by  the  death  of 
the  late  Mr.  Fostell  by  Thooph'du*  Lci- 
•ey,  to  which  it  appeudetl  a  Pu4*iic^tl 
Tribute  to  the  Author  of  the  Mourner,  3t. 

I)if4'(»artet  on  the  Three  Crecrdt,  and 
on  the  tKwnanc  offered  to  cmr  SarhMir  on 
certain  particular  occattont,  dorinji  hit 
mtuittry,  a*  expittccd  In  the  KvAP,:eli- 
eal  WflioKt  by  the  t'-rm  TlPOIKTNtU. 
lVearh«l  before  the  Uuivartity  of  Ox* 
ford  at  St.  Mary’*  in  the  year*  18IC, 
lb  17.  >V‘ith  a  copious  ainl  ui»tin(:i  Ap* 
|M  ndix  to  each  tet  of  Scruion<».  By  Fd- 
ward  Naret,  1).  I).  Select  Preacher,  Kc- 
f’u<*  Prolcttor  of  Modem  H lit ory  in  the 
Ihileernttr  of  t'xfbnJ,  and  Rector  of  Bid- 
denden,  Kent.  Seo.  10a.  6d. 

The  C  hronoto^  of  our  Sariour’t  Life; 
(r,  an  enquiry  into  tl>e  tiuu  time  of  the 
birth,  baptiam,  and  cnH'iftxion  of  Jeaut 
<  hriat  By  the  Rex.  C.  Renaon,  M.A.  of 
Trinity  Coilef**,  ('ambridg;e,  and  Author 
of  an  Inqu  ry  into  the  Sacrament  of  Bap- 
8vo.  6v 

A  new  editi'in  of  the  Works  of  the  Rt. 
Rev.  (H'orge  Horae,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bi> 


shop  of  Norwich  ;  to  which  art  preAttd 
Memoirs  of  hit  IJfe,  Studies,  and  Writ, 
ingi.  By  William  Jones.  M.A.  P.E.8. 
one  of  hit  Lordship’s  Chaplains^ 
long  his  moat  intimate  and  eunftdeoual 
Friend.  6  vols  8vo.  tl.  14s. 

Observations  on  the  Scriptnre  siiiud  la 
the  present  Juncture,  a  .Sermon,  preacM 
at  St.  Mary’i  Chapel,  Penaanre.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  F,  Lyte. 

Theological  T racts.  By  the  late  Joha 
Rowdier,  Jnn.  F.sq.  Now  first  published 
sefiarately,  12ino.5t.  fid. 

Inquiry  into  the  Duty  of  Christiaat 
with  retpei’i  to  War  ;  incfiidiug  aa  ex¬ 
am  inatinii  <»f  Peace  Societies,  By  Juba 
Sheppard,  Author  of  **  I.atters  Da. 
scriptive  of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent  ia 
1816.”  8to. 

Dt.^courset  and  E«sa5‘s  on  Subjects  qf 
Puhltc  Intcrrst.  By  .Sn-venson  MHfiU, 
D.D.  Piofetsor  of  Divinity  in  the  Uiiivar- 
sity  of  nidsgow.  l?mo.  fis,  6 

Tnie  Christian  Religion,  or  the  Cnl- 
rersal  I  heoloxy  of  the  New  Church: 
translated  from  the  lAtin  of  the  flon, 
F..  Swedenborg,  2  vol.  r.  8vo.  LI.  11s.  fid. 
Demy  11.  Is. 


ERRATUM  IN  THE  LAST  NUMBER. 
Page  2fi,  line  41.  /or  Fiaccho  rrmi  Flocco. 


